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DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BE IT REMEMBERED, that, on the second day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, and in the forty* 
first year of the Independence of the United States of America, ft leanor H. L. 
Ramsay, Martha H. L. Ramsay, Catharine H. L. Ramsay, Sabina E. Ramsay, 
David Ramsay, James Ramsay, Nathaniel Ramsay, and William Ramsay, 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors, in the words following, to wit : 

« The History of the United States. By David Ramsay, M. D." 
In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, entitled "An 
act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned," and also an act entitled, " An act supplementary to an 
act entitled, " An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies, during the times therein mentioned," and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving and etching historical and other 
prints." 

JAMES JERVEY, 
Clerk of the Dittrict of South Carolina. 
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PREFACE. 



AN history of the American revolution was published by 
the author, in 1789. This has been long out of print, and a 
second edition repeatedly called for. It occurred to him, that 
an extension of the plan, so as to comprehend the history of 
the colonies, anterior to their revolution, and of the United 
States, subsequent to that event, would be preferable to a new 
edition of the former work. This would give an unbroken 
view of American history, as far back as the United States 
are concerned, from their first settlement to the present time. 
In prosecuting the colonial history of the country, it was 
soon found, that the subject naturally branched into thirteen 
separate divisions. In each colony, its history took a co- 
louring from the time and circumstances of its settlement, 
source of population, form of government, laws, religion, soil, 
agriculture, and climate. There were a few things in which 
they agreed ; but more in which there were material shades 
of difference, sufficiently important to require historic notice. 
In pursuance of these ideas, the author suspended his general 
work, until he had finished a particular history of his own 
state of South Carolina. Such* local histories he conceived 
to be necessary, both for the illustration of the revolution, 
and for the instruction of posterity, who will, doubtless, he 
anxious for more circumstantial information of their respec- 
tive states, than has yet been given, or can be given, in a 
general history of the whole. These observations are pre- 
mised, that the reader may expect, in the following sheets, 
no more of the colonial history of the British provinces, than 
what is general, and, in some respects, common to the whole, 
and necessary to a proper view of their late revolution. All 
that was valuable, in the author's history of the American 
revolution, is incorporated in this work. To it, a general 
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view of the civil and military history of the colonies, anterior 
to their revolution, is prefixed ; and a history of the United 
States, from the peace of 1783, to the year 1808, is subjoined. 
The United States, for one-third of a century, have been 
in possession of sovereignty, and of peace, with inconsidera- 
ble exceptions, for twenty-five years. The present genera- 
tion may test, therefore, by experience, the value of the 
blessings procured for them by their ancestors. A statement 
of these could not, with propriety, be made in mere histories 
of the revolution ; for, on its termination, the civil institutions 
of the country were unsettled. The importance of stating 
the consequences which followed, after efficient government 
had been superadded to naked liberty, must be apparent. 
The author begs indulgence, while he expresses an earnest 
wish, that some capable citizen of each state would oblige 
his country with a complete history of it, from its first settle- 
ment. It is matter of reproach, that the youth of the United 
States know so little of their own country, and much more 
so, that the means of obtaining a competent knowledge of its 
history are inaccessible to most of them. 

DAVID RAMSAY. 

Charleston, December 31, 1808. 



EDITORIAL NOTICE. 



The work of Doctor Ramsay ends with the year 1808. It 
has been presumed by the editor, that a continuance to the 
close of the late war would be received with pleasure by the 
public. For this purpose, the talents of the Rev. Doctor 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, principally, and some other lite- 
rary gentlemen, have been engaged. The result is respect- 
fully submitted to the patrons of the work, and the Mends 
to the family of the venerable historian. 

Philadelphia, Mroember 1, 1816. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIB 

OP 

DAVID RAMSAY, M. D. 

[nu>M m ajtalscvxc maoasisbJ 

Davi» Ramsat was born in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 2d day of April, 1749. He was the youngest 
eWM of James Ramsay, a respectable farmer, who had emi- 
grated from Ireland at an early age, and by the cultivation 
of his farm, with his own hands, provided the means of sub* 
gfetence and education for a numerous family. He was a 
man of intelligence and piety, and early sowed the seeds of 
knowledge and religion in the minds of his children. He 
lived to reap the ftnit of his labours, and to see his offspring 
grow up around him, ornaments of society, and props of his 
declining years. The early impressions which the care of 
this excellent parent made on the mind of Dr. Ramsay, were 
never erased, either by the progress of time, the bustle of 
business, or the cares of the world. He constantly enter- 
tained and expressed the highest veneration for the sacred 
volume ; and, in his last will, written by his own hand, five 
months before his death, when committing his soul to his 
maker, he takes occasion to call the bible " the best of books/ 9 
It was connected with all his tenderest recollections ; it had 
been the companion of his childhood, and, through his whole 
Hfe, his guide, and friend, and comforter. He always cher- 
ished the fondest attachment for the place of his nativity, and 
dwelt with peculiar pleasure on the little incidents of his 
childhood. Dr. Ramsay had the misfortune to lose an amia* 
ble and excellent mother very early in life ; but that loss was 
in some measure repaired by his father, who took uncommon 
pains to give him the best education that could be then ob- 
tained in this country. It is somewhat extraordinary, that 
a man in such circumstances as his father then was, should 
so for depart from the ordinary practice of persons in his 

* VOL. I. [1] 
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condition of life, as to give to each of his three sons a liberal 
education, instead of employing them in the usual offices of 
husbandry* But this worthy and pious parent reflected, with 
lord Bacon, that knowledge is power, and that in giving his 
children wisdom, he gave them an invaluable patrimony ; he 
accordingly put each of his sons successively, first to an 
English school, then to a classical seminary, and from thence 
removed them to Princeton College, where they all received 
the honours of that institution. William, his eldest, became 
a respectable minister of the gospel ; Nathaniel, who still 
lives, and is settled in Baltimore, was bred a lawyer ; and 
David directed his attention to the study of physic. 

We have, from the very best sources, been able to col- 
lect some singular circumstances relative to the early life of 
Dr. Ramsay. He was, from his infancy, remarkable for his 
attachment to books, and for the rapid progress he made in 
acquiring knowledge. At six years of age, he read the bible 
with facility, and, it is said, was peculiarly delighted with the 
historical parts of it. When placed at a grammar school, bis 
progress was very remarkable. It was no uncommon thing, 
says a gentleman who knew him intimately at that time, to 
see students who had almost arrived at manhood, taking the 
child upon their knees, in order to obtain his assistance in 
the construction and explanation of difficult passages in their 
lessons. Before Dr. Ramsay was twelve years of age, he 
had read, more than once, all the classics usually studied at 
grammar schools, and was, in every respect, qualified for 
admission into college ; but being thought too young for col- 
legiate studies, he accepted the place of assistant tutor in a 
reputable academy in Carlisle, and, notwithstanding his ten- 
der years, acquitted himself to the admiration of every one. 
He continued upwards of a year in this situation, and then 
went to Princeton. On his examination, he was found quali- 
fied for admission into the junior class ; but, fai consequence 
of his extreme youth, the faculty advised him to enter as a 
sophomore, which he did ; and having passed through college 
with high reputation, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
in the year 1765, being then only sixteen years of age. What 
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an interesting picture is presented by the youth of Dr. Ram- 
fay ! That a child bat twelve years of age should have made 
sach progress in learning, and, what is more remarkable, 
that be should have been a teacher of a public school, appears 
almost incredible. With what peculiar emotions must every 
one have beheld this little prodigy seated on the knee, not to 
be amused with a toy, but to instruct full-grown men. 

Having completed the usual college course at sixteen, he 
was enabled to devote some time to the general cultivation 
of his mind, before he commenced the study of physic : and 
he spent nearly two years in Maryland, as a private tutor in 
a respectable family, devoting himself to books, and enrich- 
ing his mind with stores of useful knowledge. 

He then commenced the study of physic, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bond, in Philadelphia, where he regularly attend- 
ed the lectures delivered at the College of Pennsylvania, the ' 
parent of that celebrated medical school which has since be- 
come so distinguished. Dr. Rush was then professor of 
chemistry in that college: and this led to a friendship between 
Dr. Rush, the able and accomplished master, and Ramsay, 
the ready, ingenious, and attentive student, that was fondly 
cherished by both, and continued to strengthen and increase 
to the latest moment of their lives. For Dr. Rush young 
Ramsay felt a filial affection 5 he regarded him as a benefac- 
tor, while he entertained the highest veneration for his ta- 
Ifents. He never had any hesitation in declaring himself an 
advocate of the principles introduced by Dr. Rush, in the 
theory and practice of medicine j and in his eulogium on Dr. 
Rush, a last public tribute of respect to the memory of his 
lamented friend, he declares, that " his own experience had 
been uniformly in their favour, ever since they were first 
promulgated ;" and adds a declaration, that, in his " opinion, 
Dr. Rush had done more to improve the theory and practice 
of medicine than any one physician, either living or dead." 
It appears from a letter written by Dr. Rush, on the 15th of 
September, 1773, on the occasion of the removal of Dr. Ram- 
say to Charleston, that he was graduated Bachelor of Phy- 
sic — a degree at that time uniformly conferred — early in the 
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year 17T2,* and immediately commenced the practice of phy* 
sic, at the "Headcf the Bohemkk" in Maryland, where i* 
continued to practise with much reputation far about a year, 
when he removed to Charleston. The letter to which we 
have just alluded, affords the only information we tare been 
able to collect of Dr. Ramsay, at this early period of his Me* 
Dr. Rush, after stating that he would recommend Dr. Ram- 
say to fill the opening which then existed in Charleston, thus 
proceeds: "Dr. Ramsay studied physic regularly with Dr. 
Bond, attended the hospital, and public lectures of medicine, 
and afterwards graduated Bachelor of Physic, with great 
eclat; it is saying but little of him to tell you, that he is far 
superior to any person we ever graduated at our college ; his 
abilities are not only good, but great ; his talents and know* 
ledge universal ; I never saw so much strength of memory 
and imagination, united to so fine a judgment. His manners 
are polished and agreeable— his conversation lively, and his 
behaviour, to all men, always without offence. Joined to all 
these, he is sound in his principles; strict, nay more, severe 
in his morals ; and attached, not by education only, but by 
principle, to the dissenting interest He will be an acquisi- 
tion to your society. He writes— talks— and, what is more, 
lives well. I can promise mere for him, in every thing, than 
I could for myself 

Such was the character of Dr. Ramsay, at the commence- 
ment of his career in life. 

On settling in Charleston, he rapidly rose to eminence in 
his profession and general respect His talents, his tybite of 
business, and uncommon industry, eminently qualified him 
for an active part in public aflkirs, and induced his fellow- 
citizens to call upon him, on all occasions, when any thing 
was to be done for the common welfare. In our revolutionary 

* In Kingston's u American Biographic Dictionary,** it if very incorrectly 
stated « that Dr. Ramsay experienced some oppesiton in obtaining his medi- 
cal degree;" and* being advised to study one year longer, he " f AeiwobUined 
his diploma with universal consent, entirely eclipsing all' his fellow-students." 
It is believed that no opposition was ever experienced by him, and that h$ 
received his degree at his first application with * great eclat" 
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• and of fkecifci ; and wasone of tfeeearliert aad mast aealoas 

:; - advocates of American kmVepeadeace. His asfent waagina* 

**/'• fern led Mm to anticipate the most delightful results, from 

1-;^ tibe nahaeal p r ogr e ss of the baman mind, whan it should be 

«• • tried from the shacfcka imposed on it by the oppression* 

\^f." the forms, and the corruptions of monarchy and aristocracy. 

., ' - ; * On % 4th of Jfajy, 1778, he wa* appointed to deliver an 

•* _ ^^^ ^ inhaWta|rtB «f chariestoa. I&e event of 



\ 'the contest was yet foubtfid; tame 4adt and portenioa* 

*^r clouds ntail hang about anr political horiaon, threatening, in 

?.V ^ooinyteiTor^to bteat the h^^nf the patriot; the opinioni 

^ of many were poised between the settled advantages of a mo- 

1 , narchical go ver nment, and the untried blessings of a republic* 

it Bat the mind of David Ramsay was never known to waver; 

•and in this oration, the first ever delivered in the United 

Jj States on the annhanafy of American independence, be 

V- hohflj declares, that «« onr present form of government is 

>. every way preferable to the royal one we have lately re. 

'•: * nonneed." In establishing this position, he takes a glowing 

V • view of the natural tendency of republican forms of govern- 

'■'* ment, to promote knowledge ; to call into exercise the active 

^ energies of the human soul ; to bring forward modest merit; 

y to destroy luxury, and establish simplicity in the manners and 

; •" habits of the people ; and, finally to promote the cause of 

*' . virtue and religion. 

In every period of the war, Dr. Ramsay wrote and spoke 
boldly, and constantly ; and by his personal exertions in the 
legislature, and in the field, was very serviceable to the cause 
•■' of American liberty. The fugitive pieces written by him, 
from the commencement of that struggle, were not thought 
"by himself of sufficient importance to be preserved ; yet it is 
well known to his cotemporaries, that on political topics, no 
man wrote more or better than Dr. Ramsay, in all thepnhlic 
journals of the day.* 

• A political piece, written by him at this period, entitled " A 3ennoa<m 

. Tee,** has been mentioned with great commendation, and excited much at- 

tention at tip time. It abounded with the finest strokes of satire. Thetext 
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For a short period, be was with the army as a surgeon, • 
and he was present with the Charleston Ancient Battalia* * i] »V • 
of Artillery, at the siege of Savannah. ^ «*;. 

Dr. Ramsay's career as a politician commenced with the '•>*%*£•> 
war* His ardent mind could not remain inactive, when the ' • * -*. 
liberties of his country, and the happiness of man, were K . ' *••% 
stake. " ' % * % y 

From the declaration of independence, to the termination !w'?vj' 
of the war, he was a member of the legislature of the state oJf '• . ^ - ' 
South Carolina, For two years, he had the honour of being * . ; f* ; 
one of the privy council, and, with two others of that body, '■"• ***♦: 
was among those citizens of Charleston who were banished \fl\i 
by the enemy to Bt Augustine. WhUe this transaction is 'VS-^' 
justly regarded as disgraceful to the British government,' it v v . 
was glorious for those who cheerfully submitted to exile, and * ^ 
all the horrors of a prison ship, rather than renounce their . '-' . j %-' 
principles. Many still live, who remember well the 17th of* * 4L 
August, 1780. It was on the morning of the Lord's day/* ; •?; 
while the Christian patriot, on his knees before his maker, - % Ja 
was invoking the aid of heaven for his bleeding country, * >A 
seeking consolation for himself, and in his petitions even re- ' **l f ' 
membering his enemies, that a band of armed men burst in - *•••"■ 
upon him, dragged him from his habitation like a felon, and" ^/V 
conveyed him to the prison ship — the tomb for living men. . ' K '>; 
We shall not attempt to paint the scene which ensued, when ' "..'*. 

is taken from the epistle of Paul to the Colossians, 2d chapter, 21st verse : • \ * 
"Touch not, taste not, handle not." The whole discourse was a happy ap- 
peal to the feelings of a people who associated with the use of tea the idea -' 
of every evil. The writer very ludicrously represents lord North holding* '• 
forth chains and halters in one hand, and in the other a cup of tea, while the 
genius of America exclaims, with a warning voice, " touch .not, taste not, 
handltnot ; for in the day that thou drinkest thereof, thou shalt surely die." 
Dr. Ramsay was, in his youth, much distinguished for wit and humour. 
His cotemporaries at the College of Philadelphia well remember that an ora- , 
tion, which he there delivered in public, on the comparative state of the an- 
cient and modern practice of physic, was replete with humorous observations \ 
on the former, much pungent satire en quackery, and several touches of the' ; 
purest attic wit We mention this, because, in the latter periods of his life, 
it was only from some occasional remark, in his moments of relaxation, that ' 
we could discover this original trait in Ramsay's character. ; -,\ ! 

/ 
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these political martyrs were to bid adieu to their relatives 
and friends, perhaps to meet them no more. 

A number of the most respectable citizens of Charleston, 
prisoners on parole, and entitled to protection by all the rules 
held sacred in civilized warfare, were seteed at the same 
time, and consigned to exile. The sole reason alleged by the 
enemy for this outrage, was, " that lord CornwalHs had been 
highly incensed at the perfidious revolt of many of the inha- 
bitants, and had been informed that several of the citizens of 
Charleston had promoted and fomented this spirit. 99 

In consequence of an exchange of prisoners, Dr. Ramsay 
was sent back to the United States, after an absence of eleven 
months. He immediately took his seat, as a member of the 
state legislature, then convened at Jacksouborough. It was 
at this assembly that the various acts, confiscating the estates 
of the adherents to Great Britain, were passed. Dr. Ramsay 
being conciliatory in his disposition, tolerant and humane in 
las principles, and the friend of peace, although he well knew 
that the conduct of some of those who fell under the operation 
of these laws, merited all the severity that could be used toward 
them 5 yet he remembered, also, that many others were acting 
from the honest dictates of conscience. He could not, there- 
fore, approve of the confiscation acts, and he opposed them 
in every shape. While in this, we know that he differed from 
some of the best patriots of the day, yet we cannot but admire 
that magnanimous spirit, which could thus forget all its recent 
wrongs, and refuse to be revenged. Dr. Ramsay continued 
to possess the undiminished confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and was, in February, 1782, elected a member of the conti- 
nental congress. In this body he was always conspicuous, 
and particularly exerted himself, in procuring relief for the 
southern states, then overrun by the enemy. On the peace, 
he returned to Charleston, and recommenced the practice of 
his profession ; but he was not permitted long to remain in 
private life, and, in 1785, was again elected a member of con- 
gress from Charleston district. The celebrated John Han- 
cock had been chosen president of that body, but being unable 
to attend from indisposition, Dr. Ramsay was elected preai- 
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dent pro tempore, and continued, for a wWe year, to di* 
charge the important duties of that station, with much ability* 
industry, and impartiality. In 1786, be again returned to 
Charleston, and re-entered the walks of private life. In the 
state legislature, and in the continental congress, Dr. Ban* 
say was usefld and influential ; and,, indeed, the success of 
every measure to which he was known to he opposed, was 
considered doubtful. He was a remarkably fluent, rapid, and 
ready speaker; and though Us maimer was ungraceful, though 
he neglected all ornament, and never addressed hhnsrlf to 
the imagination or the passions of his audience, yet Us stylo 
was so simple and pure, his reasoning so cogent, his re- 
marks so striking and original, and his conclusions resulted 
so clearly from his premises, that he seldom foiled to com 
vince. 

He was so ready to impart to others his extensive know* 
ledge on all subjects, that whenever consultation became 
necessary, his opinion and advice Were looked for as a matter 
of course, and it was always given with great brevity and 
perspicuity. Thus he became the most active member of 
«yery association, public or private, to which he was attached. 

In general politics, be was thoroughly and truly a repub- 
lican. Through the course of a long life, his principles suf- 
fered no change— he died in those of his youth. With mere 
party politics he had little to do. He bore enmity to no man, 
because he differed from him in opinion. Always disposed to 
believe his opponents to be the friends of their country, ho 
endeavoured, by his language and example, to allay party 
feeling, and to teach all hisXelkrw-citiaens to regard them- 
selves as members of the same great family. 

Through the whole course of his life, he was assiduous in 
the practice of his profession. Of his merits as a physician, . 
the writer of this memoir is unqualified to judge. He knows 
that he was punctual and attentive at the chambers of the 
pick, and that his behaviour there was kind and encouraging. 
It was not his habit to despair of his patients, nor to permit 
them to despair of themselves. Whenever his services were 
required, he never hesitated to render them promptly, at 
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•very sacrifice of personal convenience and safety. In his 
medical principles, he was a rigid disciple of Rush, and his 
practice was remarkably bold. Instead of endeavouring to 
overcome diseases by repeated efforts, it was hit aim to sub- 
doe them at once, by a single vigorous remedy. This mode 
of practice is probably well adapted to southern latitudes, 
where disease is so sudden in its approach, and so rapid in 
its effects. In the treatment of the yellow fever, Dr. Ramsay 
is said to have been uncommonly successful : and it is well 
known that he effected several remarkable cures, in cases of 
wounds received from poisonous animals. Those who knew 
Mm best, and had the experience of his services in their fa- 
milies for forty-two years, entertained the most exalted opin- 
ion of his professional merits. 

His widely-extended reputation naturally induced many 
strangers who visited Charleston, in search of health, to place 
themselves under his care $ and they always found in him the 
hospitable friend, as well as the attentive physician. 

We proceed to consider Dr. Ramsay as an author. It is 
in this character he is best known and most distinguished. 
His reputation was not only well established in every part of 
the United States, but had extended to Europe. Few men in 
America have written more, and perhaps no one has written 
better. The citizen* of the United States have long regarded 
him as the father of history in the New World : and he has 
always been ranked among those on whom America must 
depend for her literary character. He was admirably cal- 
culated by nature, education, and habit, to become the his- 
torian of his country. He possessed a memory so tenacious, 
that an impression once made on it could never be erased. 
The minutest circumstances of his early youth, facts and 
dates relative to every incident of his own life, and all public 
events, were indelibly engraven on his memory. He was, in 
truth, a living chronicle.* 

* We could adduce several instances of Dr. Ramsay's singular strength of 

memory. One will suffice. The writer of this article had the honour of an 

intimate acquaintance with him. He well remembers being present, wheli 

an intelligent stranger mentioned the name of a clergyman, of whose enngnr' 

VOX. r. [2] 
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His learning and uncommon industry eminently fitted him 
for the pursuits of a historian* He was above prejudice, and 
absolute master of passion. Who else could have dwelt upon 
the merits of the revolution, and " told an unvarnished tale ?" 
We may speak calmly of the times that have long since 
passed by, and of events in which we have no concern ; but 
when we speak of the times in which we live, or of events 
concerning which we can say with JEneas, 



-" quseque ipse miserrima vidi, 



Et quorum pars magna fui," 

it is almost impossible to write or speak without prejudice ; 
yet such was the noble victory obtained by the American his- 
torian over himself. " I declare," says he, in the introduc- 
tion to his first work, " that, embracing every opportunity , 
of obtaining genuine information, I have sought for truth, 
and have asserted nothing but what- 1 believe to be fact If 
I should be mistaken, I will, on conviction, willingly re- 
tract it. During the whole course of my writing, I have 
carefully watched the workings of my mind, lest passion, 
prejudice, or a party feeling, should warp my judgment. I 
have endeavoured to impress on myself, how much more ho- 
nourable it is to write impartially, for the good of posterity, 
than to condescend to be the apologist of a party. Notwith- 
standing this care to guard against partiality, I expect to be 
charged with it by both of the late contending parties. The 
suffering Americans, who have seen and felt the ravages and 
oppressions of the British army, will accuse me of too great 
moderation. Europeans, who have heard much of American 
cowardice, perfidy, and ingratitude, and more of British ho- 
nour, clemency, and moderation, will probably condemn my 

gation he was a member. Dr. Ramsay immediately said, " I remember him 
well. I heard him preach once, about thirty year* ago, and have not seen or 
heard of him since ; but I now recollect his text, the division of his discourse, 
and the style of his preaching." The doctor then proceeded to repeat the^ 
text, gave the outlines of the discourse, and added several remarks on th 
merits of the preacher ; although there was nothing particularly remarkable 
either in the preacher or the discourse. 
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work, as the offspring of party zeal. I shall decline the 
fruitless attempt of aiming to please either, and instead there- 
of, follow the attractions of truth, whithersoever she may 
lead." From these resolutions, the historian never departed. 

True it is, that the History of the Revolution in South 
Carolina was suppressed in London ; not that it contained 
more or less than the truth, but because, in the faithful re- 
cord of the events of the American revolution, the British 
government could discover nothing to add to their own glory, 
or to gratify national pride. 

From the beginning, to the close of the war, Dr. Ramsay 
was carefully collecting materials for this work* After it 
was completed, it was submitted to the perusal of general 
Greene, who having given his assent to all the statements 
made therein, the History of the Revolution in South Caro- 
lina was published in 1785. Its reputation soon spread 
throughout the United States, and it was translated into 
French, and read with great avidity in Europe. 

It was ever the wish of Dr. Ramsay to render lasting ser- 
vices to his country ; and, being well aware, that a general 
history of the revolution would be more extensively useful 
than a work confined to the transactions of a particular state, 
want of materials alone prevented him, in the first instance, 
from undertaking the former, in preference to the latter. 
When, therefore, in the year 1785, he took his seat in con- 
gress, finding himself associated with many of the most dis- 
tinguished heroes and statesmen of the revolution, and having 
free access to all the public records and documents that could 
throw light on the events of the war, he immediately com- 
menced the History of the American Revolution. Notwith- 
standing his public duties, he found time sufficient to collect 
from the public offices, and from every living source, the ma- 
terials for this valuable work. With Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Witherspobn, both of them his intimate friends, he conferred 
freely, and gained much valuable information from them. 
Anxious to obtain every important fact, be also visited gene- 
ral Washington, at Mount Vernon, and was readily furnish- 
ed by him with all the information required, relative to Che 
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events in which that great man had been the chief actor* 
Dr. Ramsay thus possessed greater facilities for procuring 
materials for the History of the Revolution, than any other 
individual of the United States. He had been an eye-witness 
of many of its events, and was a conspicuous actor in its busy 
-scenes. He was the friend of Washington, Franklin, Wither- 
spoon, and a host of others, who were intimately acquainted 
with all the events of the war j and it may be said, with per- 
fect truth, that no writer was ever more industrious in coU 
kcting facts, nor more scrupulous in relating them. The 
History of the American Revolution was published in 1790, 
aqd was received with universal approbation. It is not ne- 
cessary to analyze the character of a work that has stood the 
test of public opinion, and passed through the crucible of cri- 
ticism. If the demand for a book can be received as evidence 
of its merits, perhaps this work must be ranked above any of 
Dr. Ramsay's productions. The first edition was soon dis- 
posed of; a second was called for, and has been exhausted ; 
and the book is now difficult to be procured.* 

* A writer in the Analectic Magazine, for May last, in making some ob- 
servations on the Chevalier Botta's " Storia della Guerra Americana," says, 
that "it is remarkable that the best and most classical history of the Ameri- 
can revolution has been written by an Italian" As this work is new to us, 
and we have had no opportunity of perusing it, we shall not attempt to con- 
trovert this opinion ; and we can only say, with the writer of that article, if 
his account of it be correct, that it- ought to be a naturalized among us, by a 
translation into our own language." It is difficult, however, to conceive how 
an Italian, ignorant, probably, of our language, and having such limited 
means of acquiring accurate information, could possibly have written as va» 
luable a History of the American Revolution, as an American, of knowledge, 
talents, and great industry, having an intimate acquaintance with all the facts 
he details. We may be allowed also to declare, that a writer in the 18th 
century, who imitates so closely the ancient historical writers, as to M make 
speeches, and put them in the mouths of the characters," however classical 
his style may be, is not exactly the historian we would admire. We know 
/not what Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, would have thought of any report- 
er of that day, who had made him speak, on the great question of American 
independence, about the " incredible fruitfulness of our chaste wives ;" but 
as Americans, anxious for the reputation of the great fathers of American 
liberty, we must protest against the practice in which Chevalier Bstta has 
indulged, of putting his own words into their mouths. We trust we are not 
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In 1801, Dr. Ramsay gave to the worW his life of Wash- 
ington ; as fine a piece of biography as can be found in any 
language* It will not sink in comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of ancient or modern times. Indeed, our biographer 
had one great advantage over all others— -we mean the exalted 
and unrivalled character of our hero— a character " above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame.' 9 

In 1808, Dr. Ramsay published his History of South Ca- 
rolina, in two volumes, 8vo. He had, in 1796, published an 
interesting "Sketch of the soil, climate, weather, and dis- 
eases of South Carolina f 9 and this probably suggested the 
idea of a more minute history of the state* No pains were 
spared, to make this work valuable and useful* The author 
was himself well acquainted with many of the facts he has 
recorded ; and, by the means of circular letters, addressed to 
intelligent gentlemen, in every part of the state, the most 
correct information was obtained. Many important facts are 
thus preserved, that must otherwise have been soon forgotten ; 
and by this publication, the author fully supported the repu- 
tation he had so justly acquired. The death of his wife, in 
1811, induced him to publish, a short time afterwards, the 
memoirs of her life. This interesting little volume, which, 
in addition to the life of Mrs. Ramsay, contains some of the 
productions of her own pen, is very generally read, and has 
been extensively useful. If, in any instance, the virtues of 
individuals, whose sphere of action has been confined to pri- 
vate life, ought to be held up to public view, as an example 
for imitation, we hesitate not to say, that the Christian world 
had a claim on the publication of Mrs. Ramsay's life. She 
possessed, from nature, a superior understanding $ and edu« 
cation had added higher excellence to her native virtues ; 
while her whole character was refined and exalted, by the 
influence of Christianity. The experience of such a woman, 

influenced, in these remarks, by any narrow feelings, or improper bias : but 
we must confess, until we are compelled to do so, by the force of truth, we 
•ball not subscribe to the opinion, that " the best and most classical History 
4& the American Eeyolutiou has been written by an Italian." 
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whose principles had borne her triumphantly through all the 
trials and vicissitudes of life, will not be lost to the world* 

In addition to the works already mentioned. Dr. Ramsay 
published "An Oration on the acquisition of Louisiana;" 
« A Review of 'the improvements, progress, and state of me- 
dicine in the eighteenth century/' delivered on the first day 
q( the new century ; " A Medical Register, for the year 1802," 
" A Dissertation on the means of preserving health in 
Charleston," " A Biographical Chart, on a new plan, to fa- 
cilitate the study of History ;" and an " Eulogium on Dr. 
Rush." All these works have merit, in their several depart- 
ments ; particularly the Review of the Eighteenth Century, 
which contains more medical information, in a small space, 
than can be found in any production of the kind. He had 
also committed to the press, a short time previous to his death, 
" A Brief History of the Independent or Congregational 
Church in Charleston." To this church he had, from his 
youth, been strongly attached, and this little history was 
meant as a tribute of affection. A few weeks before the event 
which closed his useful life, he commenced collecting mate- 
rials for the life of general Andrew Jackson, with which he 
intended to connect a particular account of the origin and 
progress of the Indian war, and of the state of society in 
Louisiana. This interesting work has gone with him to the 
tomb. 

The increasing demand for the History of the American 
Revolution induced the author, several years before his death, 
to resolve to publish an improved edition of that work. In 
preparing this, it occurred to him, that a history of the United 
States, from their first settlement, as English colonies, in- 
cluding as much of the revolution as is important to be known, 
brought down to the present day, would be more interesting 
to the public, as well as more extensively useful. After com* 
pleting this, up to the year 1808, he determined to publish it 
in connexion with his Universal History, hereafter to be 
mentioned. Had not death arrested his progress, he would • 
have brought down this work to the end of the late war. 
While we deplore, however, an event that has deprived us of 
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the intellectual feast, which the history of the war of 1812* 
from the same able pen which detailed the events of our re- 
volution, must have furnished, we may congratulate ourselves, 
that the History of the United* States, to a very late period* 
was finished by Dr. Ramsay before his death, and is now 
given to the world.* 

But the last and greatest work of the American historian 
yet remains to be mentioned. He had, for upwards of forty 
years, been preparing for the press a series of historical vo- 
lumes, which, when finished, were to bear the title of " Uni- 
versal History Americanised, or a Historical View of the 
World, from the earliest records to the 19th century, with a 
particular reference to the state of society, literature, reli- 
gion, and form of government in the United States of Ame- 
rica." The mind of Dr. Ramsay was perpetually grasping 
after knowledge, and the idea, so well expressed by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, " that it would be happy for us if all great works 
were reduced to their quintessence," had often occurred to 
lis mind. It was a circumstance deeply lamented by him, 
that knowledge, the food of the soul, should be, in such a 
great measure, confined to literary and professional men ; 
and he has often declared, that if men of business would only 
employ one hour in every twenty-four, in the cultivation of 
the mind, they would become well-informed on all subjects. 
It hall also forcibly suggested itself to his mind, that all of 
the histories that had been written, were chiefly designed for 
the benefit of the Old World, while America passed almost 
unnoticed, and was treated as unimportant in the scale of na- 
tions. With a view, therefore, of reducing all valuable his- 
torical facts within a small compass, to form a digest, for the 
use of those whose leisure would not admit of more extensive 

• The profits of this work are to be applied exclusively to the education 
and support of the numerous family of the author, whose only patrimony is 
the reputation of their father and his valuable manuscripts. Pr. Ramsay left 
eight children, four sons and four daughters ; of these, all the sons are mi- 
nors. It is to be hoped that the generous feelings of the American people 
will be excited, in behalf of the family of a man, whose whole life was de- 
voted t# the service of his country. 
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reading, and to restore to his beloved country the importance, 
to which she was entitled, this great work was undertaken. 

Such a Universal History is certainly a desideratum in 
literature. If the execution be equal to the design, this work 
will be worthy of a place in the library of every respectable 
man in the United States, and will greatly add to the perma- 
nent literary reputation of the nation. 

The labour of such an undertaking must have been great 
indeed ; and when we remember the other numerous works, 
which occupied the attention of the author, and the interrup- 
tions to which he was constantly exposed from professional 
avocations, we are at a loss to conceive how he found time 
for such various employments* But it has been truly said of 
him, that " no miser .was ever so precious of his gold as he 
was of his time ;" he was not merely economical, but parsi- 
monious of it to the highest degree. From those avocations 
which occupy no great proportion of the lives of ordinary 
men, Dr. Ramsay subtracted as much as possible. He never 
allowed for the table, for recreation, or repose, a single mo- 
ment that was not absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of bis health. His habits were those of the strictest temper- 
ance. He usually slept four hours, rose before the light, and 
meditated with his book in his hand, until he could see to 
read. He had no relish for the pleasures of the table. He 
always eat what was set before him ; and, having snatched 
his hasty meal, returned to his labours. His evenings, only, 
were allotted to recreation. He never read by the light of a 
candle : with the first shades of the evening, he laid aside his 
book and his pen, and, surrounded by his family and friends, 
gave loose to those paternal and social feelings, which ever 
dwell in the bosom of the good man. 

The writer of this memoir speaks the opinion of men well 
qualified to judge, when he says that as a historian, Ramsay 
is faithful, judicious, and impartial ; that his style is classical 
and chaste; and, if occasionally tinctured by originality of idea, 
or singularity of expression, it is perfectly free from affected 
obscurity, or laboured ornament. Its energy of thought is 
tempered by its simplicity and beauty of style. 
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His remarks on the natureof man, and various other topics, 
which incidentally present themselves, display mnch observa* 
tion, and extensive information. His style is admirably cai- 
cmlated for history. Though it is evident the style of the 
rhetorician does not generally become the historian, yet few 
writers have preserved this distinction. Modern histories 
are so fall* of ornament, that, in the Maze of eloquence, simple 
facts are lost and unnoticed, and the pages of the professed 
historian frequently contain little more than profound obser- 
vations on human life and political institutions. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Ramsay, « that a historian should 
be an impartial recorder of past events for the information of 
after ages ;" and by this opinion he was always gov er ned. 
History, that bids hours which are past to return again, and 
gives ub the experience of a thousand years in one day, loses 
half its value, when it cesses to be a simple record of part 
events. * 

The reputation of Dr. Ramsay throughout the United 
States is, perhaps, the best criterion of his merits as a writer; 
and still the value of bis works, and particularly of his his- 
tories of the revolution, can scarcely be said to be properly 
appreciated by the public They who acted well their parts 
in the glorious scenes of the revolution, could never forget 
any thing connected with itj but those who have grown up 
since that event, and millions yet unborn, .must owe an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude to David Ramsay. Soon might thf 
events of our revolution have been lost in the mists of time ; 
and even the memory of our heroes would have gradually 
faded into obliviop ; but in the " History of the Revolution" 
is found a monument to their memory, more beautiful than 
man could rear. There their names, their virtues, and their 
noble deeds, are inscribed on tablets more durable than brass. 
Never can they be forgotten. The American historian has 
secured to them immortality of fame. 

We have considered the character of Dr. Ramsay as a 
physician, a statesman, and a historian ; let us now briefly 
recount bis virtues as a man. 
voi* 1. [S] . 
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. "In the early ages of the world,'' says an elegant writer, 
"-the character of men was composed of an inconsiderable 
number of simple, but expressive, and strongly-marked tea* 
tares ; fofr. art had not added her colouring to the work of 
nature," In civilized society, however, where information 
is more generally diffused* the similarity of education, habits, 
. and manners, and constant intercourse with the worM,* has 
created a general uniformity of character* Certain limited 
acquirements, and ordinary virtues, are the common pro- 
perty of all. But the mind of David Ramsay was cast in no - 
common mould — his virtues were of no ordinary stamp* Not 
that his acquirements were unequalled, or his virtues super* 
eminent; but these virtues- and acquirements were so com* 
hined as to constitute a strong and almost original character. 
Dr. Ramsay was distinguished for philanthropy, enterprise, 
industry, and perseverance. His philanthropy was not founded l 
exclusively on feeling, sentiment, or reflection, but was the re- 
. suit of all three. This was the great spring of all his actions. 
If ever there existed a. man destitute of selfishness, that man 
was David Ramsay. It was his habit to regard himself only 
as a member of the great human family : and his whole life 
was devoted to the formation and prosecution of plans for the 
good of others ; he rejoiced far more sincerely at the success 
of measures for ameliorating the condition of mankind, than 
at those which resulted in his own immediate benefit. He 
was alike regardless of wealth, and free from ambition : and 
his active philanthropy only, made him an author His ac- 
tive mind was ever devising means for the improvement of 
the moral, social, intellectual, and physical state of his be- 
loved country. He was an enthusiast in every thing whiclr 
tended to promote these darling objects. To carry the bene- 
fits of education into every family ; to introduce the bible, and 
extend the blessings of Christianity to the most sequestered 
parts of the American continent ; and to bring commerce, by 
means of central navigation, to every door, were his favourite 
objects ; to the full accomplishment of which, he looked for- 
ward with the most ardent expectation : and he unceasingly 
devoted his talents and influence to their promotion. 
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Want of judgment in the affiurs of the world wis the weak 
point of his character. In common with many men* o»b 
might almost sqy ail eminent literary men, he had studied 
human nature more from books than actual observation, and 
had derived his knowledge of the world from ^peculation* 
rather than actual experience. Hence resulted a want of 
that sober judgment, and comet estimate of men and things, 
so essentially necessary to sueeees in worldly pursuits, Tbfc 
was the great defect in Ids mind : and, as if to show the tidal 
efects of a su^le error, thts alone frustrated almost all his 
sohemes, and through the whole course of a long and useful 
life, involved him in perpetual difficulties and embnrraasamnte, 
from^hichhe was never rtWe to extricate bhnaeif. Judgu^ 
of othem from tjw upright intentions of his own heart, he fre- 
quently became the dupe of the designing and fraudulent 
His philanthropy constantly urged him to the adoption of 
pinna of extensive utility ; his enterprise led him to select 
thooe most difficult to accomplish ; and his perseverance never 
permitted him to abandon what he had once undertaken. 
Hence, yielding to visionary schemes, and pursuing them 
with unflagging ardour, he seldom abandoned them until too 
late te retrieve what had been loot What he planned lor 
others he was always ready to support by his tongue, his pen, 
and his purse. Among numerous examples of this disposi- 
tion which might be found in the life of Dr. Ramsay, it wffl 
be sufficient to mention the zeal and perseverance with which 
he proposed and urged the formation of a company for the 
establishment of the Santee canal in South Carolina, a work 
of great public utility, but attended by the most ruinous con- 
sequences to the individuals who supported it As he was 
the first to propose, he was the very last to abandon the ex-* 
pectatfem of immense profits from this work : and by this 
single enterprise he sustained a loss of thirty thousand dol- 
lars. But whatever were his errors, no man was governed 
by purer motives, or more upright intentions. Long will the 
loss of his talents, activity, and perseverance, be felt by the 
community in which he lived, and the various public institu- 
tions to which he belonged. 
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la socket j he was a most agreeable companion ; his memo* 
ry was stored with an infinite fund of interesting or amusing 
anecdotes, which gave great sprightliness and zest to his con- 
versation. He never assumed any superiority over those 
with whom he conversed, and always took peculiar pleasure 
in the society of young men of intelligence or piety. 

Dr. Ramsay had studied the bible with the greatest care. 
He believed its doctrines, and practised its precepts. His 
religious views and opinions evinced a pious, liberal, and in- 
dependent mind* They were formed from the sacred volume, 
unfettered by anv prejudice of education, or over attachment 
to sect or denomination. He saw in the scriptures a religion . 
truly divine, and clearly discerned a wide and essential differ- 
ence between the scheme there revealed, and the best sys- 
tem of religion or of ethics which unaided human reason had 
ever framed. On all the grand and peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, his mind felt no hesitation, and underwent no change. 
But for the minor doctrines of the. gospel, the rites, forms, 
ceremonies, and external administrations of the church, 
though he was far from deeming them unimportant, yet he 
could not exclude from the charity of his heart any individual, 
o* any church, in which he discovered the radical principles 
of Christianity. He believed that most sects concurred in the 
essential doctrines of salvation : and no man could be more 
disposed to acknowledge as " brethren in Christ," all " who 
did the will of their heavenly father." 

His principles influenced all his actions. In every situa- 
tion he preserved the most unruffled equanimity. He was a 
firm believer in the doctrine of the particular providence of 
the Deity ; and hence, in a great measure, resulted his com- 
posure. Events that would extremely disconcert almost 
any other man, scarcely moved him at all. Those who wit- 
nessed his behaviour under some of the severest trials of life, 
must be convinced that the sentiment, that " God does all 
things well," was deeply engraven on his heart. His life 
was a chequered scene, and presented frequent opportunities 
fbr the exercise of his principles. Three times was he called 
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to Bourn ever the graves erf his dearest earthly friends. No 
man ever began life with fairer prospects ; not a cloud was to 
be seen in his horizon. P osses sed of talents, reputation, for- 
tune, and friends, he bid fair to pass his days in the sunshine 
of prosperity, and to have his evening gilded b y the beams of 
happiness. But misfortune overtook him, and he was strip* 
ped of all his comforts. In old age, when the weary soul 
seeks repose, calamity came upon him, and was the constant 
inmate of his house. A son, grown to manhood, who pro- 
mised fair to imitate his father's virtues, was suddenly cut 
down. A tender and excellent wife, the mother of his eight 
Surviving children, was torn from his embrace, and con- 
signed to the tomb. 
Tile loss of her, 

" That like a jewel, had hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 
Of her, that loved him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ; even of her, 
That when the greatest stroke of fortune fell, 
Still smiled serene," 

might well have "brought down his gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave :" but, amidst the troubled waters of misfortune, 
he stood like a rock ; and, though their waves broke over 
him, he was firm and immoveable. 

As a husband, as a father, and in every domestic relation 
of life, he was alike exemplary. The closing scene of Dr. 
Ramsay's life was alone wanting to put a seal to his charac- 
ter. He fell by the hand of an assassin, whom he had never 
wronged, but whom, on the contrary, he had humanely en- 
deavoured to serve. If harmlessness of manners, suavity of 
temper, and peaceableness of deportment — if a heart glowing 
with benevolence, and a disposition to do good to all men, are 
characteristics that would promise to any one security, he 
had not, on all these grounds, the least cause to apprehend, or 
guard against hostility. The fatal wound was received in 
the open street, and at noon-day, under circumstances of hor- 
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TOE, escalated to appal the stoutest heart ; yet the unfoitu- 
nate vjqtiro «$s cp|m and self-possessed,* 

Saving been oajrvtad home^ and being sunrounded by .a 
crowd of ansiou* Gitfce&fe after first calling their attention 
to what he .was About -to utter, he said, "J know not if these 
wounds be mortal;; J am not afraid to die ; but should that be 
my fate, i call Q»*U here present to bear witness, that 1 con- 
aider the unfortunate jmrpetrator of this deed a Juaatic, and 

* The hi* tocy.of this mournful transaction k this. A roan, by the name of 
William Linnen, a taylor by trade, had been long remarked for singularity of 
conduct. Having been engaged in tome law-suits, he conceived that tie had 
angered injustice, through the misconduot of his lawyer, the judges, and the 
jury. To obtain redress for these supposed injuries, he petitioned the legis- 
lature repeatedly, and actually walked the whole way to Washington, on foot, 
to endeavour to procure the impeachment of one of the j udges of the supreme 
court At last, he beoame desperate, and was heard to declare, M that, as the 
laws afforded him no protection, he meant to protect himself." 8oon after 
this, he made an attempt upon the life of his attorney, and wounded him se- 
verely. For this offence, he was thrown into prison. On being arraigned, it 
was represented to the court, that he was under the influence of mental de- 
rangement - Dr. Ramsay and Dr. Benjamin Simons were appointed by the 
court, to examine and report on his case. They concurred in opinion, that 
Linnen was deranged, and that it would be dangerous to let him go at large. 
He was therefore remanded to prison, where he was confined, until, exhibit- 
ing symptoms of returning sanity, he was discharged. He behaved himself 
peaceably, for some time ; but was heard to declare, that he would "kill the 
doctors, who had joined the conspiracy against him.* This threat was com- 
municated to Dr. Ramsay ; but, conscious of having given no cause of offence, 
he disregarded it. On Saturday, the 6th day of May, Dr. Ramsay was met in 
Broad street, about one o'clock m the afternoon, within sight of his own door, 
by the wretched maniac, who passed by, and taking a large horseman's pistol 
out of a handkerchief, in which it was concealed, shot the doctor in the back. 
The pistol was charged with three bullets: one passed through the coat, 
without doing any injury i one entered, the hip, and passed out at the groin j 
aa4 the third entered the hack, near the kidneys, and lodged m the intestines. 
The last wound proved mortal, on the second day. The perpetrator of this 
deed was instantly arrested, and committed to prison ; but, so far from mani- 
festing any compunction, he triumphed in the act Being brought up for 
trial, he refused to employ counsel, and declatud that he would put any law* 
yer to death, who should dare to charge him with insanity, or to urge it in 
his defence. His trial was postponed, until January, 1816. He was finally 
found to be non compos ; and has remained in confinement ever since, as a 
maniac. 
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free from guilt" Daring the two days that he lingered on 
the bed of death, he alone could survey, without emotion, the 
approaching end of Jus life. Death had for him no terrors ; 
and, on Monday, the 8th of May, 1815, about seven in the 
morning, 

" He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace." 

Such was the character of David Ramsay. His numerous 
virtues were, indeed, alloyed by some faults ; but, whatever 
they were, they were such as sprung from the head, not from 
the heart. 

Besides other tributes of respect, paid by the inhabitants 
of Charleston to the memory of their lamented fellow-citizen, 
the several societies, of which he was a member, resolved to 
wear mourning for thirty days ; a funeral sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Palmer ; and a public eulogium was de- 
livered by Robert T. Hayne, Esq. by appointment of " The 
Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Civil History of the North American English Colonies. State 
of the Aborigines and country, whtnjirst discovered. Of the 
English Settlements; progress; and the political condition of 
the people. 

Jr OR several centuries after the subversion of the Roman 
empire, the world was benighted in deep ignorance, and held 
in bondage. The baleful influence of despotism in Asia, of 
savage manners in Africa, of canon and feudal law in Eu- 
rope, had, for ages, kept the mass of mankind, in a state of 
miserable degradation. When these evils were at their height, 
the discovery of the art of printing, and the reformation of 
religion, laid a foundation in Europe, for improving the con- 
dition of its inhabitants. About the same time, a new hemi- 
sphere was found, which afforded a fair opportunity for try- 
ing what might be done for the advancement of human hap- 
piness. To it, the poor and the distressed of the old world 
repaired, in great numbers. In it, many circumstances en- 
couraged, and nothing hindered the establishment of govern- 
ment, on new principles, highly favourable to the rights of 
man, and the happiness of the people* How far this has been 
vol. I. b 
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done, is an interesting subject of inquiry. The investiga- 
tion of it gives high importance to the history of the New 
World ; particularly of that part of its northern conti- 
nent, which, being first released from the dominion of Eu- 
rope, claims the merit of having contributed largely to the 
melioration of the state of man. 

Two hundred years have passed away, since the first per- 
■ manent settlement of civilized inhabitants was • established 
in that American region now called the United States. 
To trace their progress from that infantile period, through 
their colonial state of political existence, and their success- 
ful revolutionary struggle for Independence, to their present 
vigorous manhood, in the thirty-third year of their sove- 
reignty, is well worthy of attention j and is attempted in the 
following work. 

Christopher Columbus,* in 1492, discovered America; 
but a later navigator, Americus Vespucius, robbed him of 

• Christopher Columbus, the first discoverer of the New World, was bom 
in Genoa, in the year 1447 ; and, at the age of fourteen, entered on a sea- 
faring life. He was educated in the sciences of geometry and astronomy, 
which form the basis of navigation j and Was well versed in cosmography, 
history, and philosophy. 

The Portuguese were at this time endeavouring to find a way to India, 
round Africa. They had been pursuing this object for half a century, with- 
out attaining it ; and had advanced no farther along the coast of Africa, than 
just to cross the equator : when Columbus conceived his great design of find- _ 
ing India in the west. He knew, from observing lunar eclipses, that the 
earth was a sphere ; and concluded that it might be travelled over from east 
to west, or from west to east. Having established his theory, and formed 
his design, he now began to think of the means of carrying it into execution. 
Deeming the enterprise too great to be undertaken by any but a sovereign 
state, he applied to several crowned heads ; and finally to Ferdinand, king of 
Spain. The proposal of Columbus was referred to the consideration of the 
most learned men in Spain, who rejected it for various reasons ; one of which 
was, that if a ship should sail westward on a globe, she would necessarily go 
down on the opposite side, and then it would be impossible to return : for, it 
would be like climbing up hill, which no ship could do with the strongest 
wind. But, queen Isabella was persuaded to listen to the request of Columbus, 
and, after he had been twice repulsed, recalled him to court She offered to 
pawn her jewels to defray the expense of the equipment, amounting to no more 
than two thousand five hundred crowns : but, the money was otherwise pro- 
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the honour he so justly merited, of having the country call- 
ed by his name. In the following year, Pope Alexander the 

cured. Thus, alter seven years painful solicitation, Columbus obtained the pa- 
tronage which he thought of the highest importance in executing his plan. 

He sailed from Palos, in Spain* on the 3d of August, 1492, with three ves- 
sels, two of which he called caravels, being without decks ; having on board, 
in the whole, ninety men. He himself commanded the largest vessel, called 
Santa If aria. He left the Canaries on the 6th of September ; and when he 
was about two hundred leagues to the west, the magnetic needle was ob- 
served to vary from the pole star. This phenomenon filled the seamen with 
terror. But his fertile genius, by suggesting a plausible reason, in some de- 
gree quelled their apprehensions. After being 1 twenty days at sea, without 
the sight of land, the sailors became impatient. They insisted upon bis return ; 
and some of them talked of throwing their commander into the ocean. All 
his talents were required to dispel their fears, and stimulate their hopes. 
At length, when he was almost reduced to the necessity of abandoning the 
enterprize, at ten o'clock in the night of October 11th, he saw a light, which 
was supposed to be on shore. Early the next morning, Friday, October 12th, 
land was distinctly seen, which proved to be Guanaha, one of the Bahama 
Islands. Thus, in the forty-fifth year of his age, he effected an object which 
he had been twenty years in projecting and executing. At sun-rise, the boats 
were manned, and the adventurers rowed towards the shore, with music and 
martial pomp. The coast was covered with people, who were overwhelmed 
with astonishment Columbus went first on shore, and was followed by his 
men. They, all kneeling down, kissed the ground with tears of joy ; and re- 
turned thanks for their successful voyage. The island, which is in the 
twenty-fifth degree of north latitude, and is sometimes called Cat Island, was 
named by Columbus, Sin Salvador. Having discovered a number of other 
islands, and among them Cuba and Hispaniola, he built a fort, and left be- 
hind him a colony of thirty-nine men ; and sailed for Spain on the 4th of 
January, 1493. During his passage, when threatened with destruction by a 
violent storm, he wrote an account of his discoveries on parchment, which 
be wrapped in a piece of oiled cloth, ahd enclosed in a cake of wax. This 
he put into a light eask, which he threw into the sea, with the hope that it 
might be driven ashore ; and thus his discoveries be preserved, although the 
vessel should sink. But, he was providentially saved from destruction ; ar- 
rived safe; and was received with the highest tokens of honour by the king 
and queen, who now made him admiral of Spain. 

He sailed on his second voyage to the New World, September 25th, 1493, 
having a fleet of three ships of war, and fourteen caravels, and about one thou- 
sand five hundred people ; some of whom were of the first families in Spam. 
The pope had granted in full right to Ferdinand and Isabella, all the coun- 
tries from pole to pole, beyond a line drawn one hundred leagues west of the 
Azores j and their Catholic majesties had confirmed to Columbus his privi- 
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sixth, with a munificence that cost him nothing, granted the 
whole continent to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. This 

leges ; making the office of viceroy and governor of the Indies hereditary 
in his family. He discovered Dominica, Mariagalante, Guadeloupe, Mont- 
serrat, Antigua, and other islands, and entered the port where he had left 
-his colony ; but not a Spaniard was to be seen : for, the fort was entirely 
demolished. The men, whom he had left in this place, had seized the 
provisions of the natives, and their women, and exhibited such rapacity, 
as to excite the indignation of the Indians j who had, in consequence, burn- 
ed the fort, and cut them off On the 8th of December, he landed at ano- 
ther part of the same island, near a rock, which afforded a convenient situ- 
ation for a fort: here he built a town, which he called Isabella, and 
which was the first town founded by Europeans in the New World. He dis- 
covered Jamaica, May 5th, 1494} where he found water, and other refresh- 
ments for his men ; of which they were in the greatest want The licen- 
tiousness of his men had provoked the natives, who had united against their 
invaders ; and had actually killed a number of Spaniards. He collected his 
people, and prevented the destruction which threatened them. In the spring 
of 1495, he carried on a war against the natives i and with two hundred men, 
twenty horses, and as many dogs, he defeated a large army of Indians. In 
about a year he reduced the natives to submission. 

But, while Columbus was faithfully employing his talents, to promote the 
interests of his sovereign, his enemies were endeavouring to ruin him. He 
was a foreigner : and the proud Spaniards could not patiently see him elevated 
to such honours. The discipline which he maintained was represented as 
severity, and the punishments which he inflicted as cruelty j and it was sug- 
gested that he was aiming to make himself independent. These whispers 
excited suspicion in the jealous mind of Ferdinand; and Columbus was re- 
duced to the necessity of returning to the Spanish court, that he might 
vindicate himself from these false charges. After placing the affairs of the 
colony in the best possible condition, he sailed from Isabella on the 10th of 
March, 1496, having with him thirty Indians. He arrived at Cadiz, after a 
dangerous and tedious voyage, on the 11th of June. 

His presence at court, with the influence of the gold and other valuable 
articles which he carried with him, removed in some degree the suspicions 
which had been gathering in the mind of the king. But his enemies, though 
silent, were not idle. They threw such obstructions in his way, that it was 
near two years before he could again set sail to continue his discoveries. 

On the 30th of May, 1498, he sailed from Spain on his third voyage, 
with six ships. At the Canary Islands he despatched three of his ships with 
provisions to Hispaniola, and with the other three he kept a course more to 
the south. He discovered Trinidad, July 31st, and the continent at Terra 
Firms, August 30th. He found the colony in a state which awakened his 
most serious apprehensions. Francis Roldan, whom he had left chief justice, 
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grant was not because the country was uninhabited, but be- 
cause the nations existing there were infidels, and therefore, 

hid excited a considerable number of the Spaniards to mutiny. Columbus 
bad not a sufficient force to subdue them, and be dreaded tbe effects of a 
civil war, which might put it in the power of the Indians to destroy the 
whole colony. He had recourse, therefore, to address. By promising pardon 
to such as should submit; by offering the liberty of return to Spain; and by 
offering to re-establish Boldan in his office, Columbus dissolved this danger- 
ous combination. 

As soon as his affairs would permit, he sent some of his ships to Spain, 
with a journal of his voyage, a chart of the coast which he bad discovered, 
specimens of the gold and pearls, and an account of the insurrection. Roldan, 
at the same time, sent home his accusations against Columbus. The sus- 
picions of Ferdinand were revived. It was resolved to send to Hispaniola a 
judge, who should examine facts upon the spot Francis de Bovadilla was 
appointed for this purpose, with full powers to supersede Columbus, if he 
found him guilty. When he arrived at St Domingo, all dissensions were 
composed in the island. But, Bovadilla was determined to treat Columbus 
as a criminal. He accordingly took possession of his house, seized his ef- 
fects, and assuming the government, ordered him to be arrested in October, 
1300, and loaded with irons. Columbus was thus sent home as a prisoner. 
The captain of the vessel, as soon as he was clear of the island, offered to 
release him from his fetters. " No,*' said Columbus ; " I wear these irons in 
consequence of an order from my sovereigns ; and their command alone shall 
set me at liberty." He arrived at Cadiz on the 5th of November, and, on the 
17th of December, was set at liberty, by the command of Ferdinand, and in- 
vited to court. He vindicated his conduct, and brought the most satisfying 
proofs of the malevolence of his enemies. But, Ovando was sent governor of 
Hispaniola ; and thus a new proof was given, of the suspicion and injustice of 
the Spanish king. 

Columbus was still intent on discovering a passage to India. He sailed again 
from Cadiz in the beginning of May, 1502, with four small vessels ; the 
largest of which was only of seventy tons. He arrived off* St Domingo on 
the 29th of June; and soon after discovered the bay of Honduras. He 
then proceeded to the cape Gracias a Dies ; and thence, along the coast, to 
the isthmus of Darien ; where be hoped, but in vain, to find a passage to the 
great sea beyond the continent, which he believed would conduct him to 
India. On the 2nd of November, he found a harbour, which, on account of 
its beauty, he called Porto Bella He afterwards met with such violent 
storms as threatened his leaky vessels with destruction. With the utmost 
difficulty he reached the island of Jamaica, in 1503, being obliged to run 
them aground, to prevent them from sinking. His ships were ruined beyond 
the possibility of being repaired. To convey an account of. his situation to 
IGspaniola, seemed impracticable. But, the fertile genius of Columbus dis- 
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in the opinion of the infallible donor, not entitled to the pos- 
session of the territory in which their Creator had placed 

covered the only expedient which was left him. He obtained from the na- 
tives two of their canoes ; each formed out of a single tree. In these, two 
of his most faithful friends offered to set out on a voyage of thirty leagues. 
They reached Hispaniola in ten days : but, they solicited relief for their com- 
panions eight months, in vain. Ovando was governed by a mean jealousy of 
Columbus, and was willing that he should perish. In the mean'time, Colum- 
bus had to struggle with the greatest difficulties. His seamen threatened 
his life, for bringing them into such trouble. They seised a number of boats, 
and went to a distant part of the island. The natives murmured at the long 
residence of the Spaniards among them, and, with reluctance, began to bring 
in their provisions. But, the ingenuity of Columbus again relieved him 
from his difficulties. He knew that a total eclipse of the moon was near. 
On the day before it was to take place, he assembled the principal Indians, 
and told them that the great Spirit in heaven was angry with them for with- 
drawing their assistance from his servants the Spaniards ; that he was about 
to punish them ; and that, as a sign of his wrath, the moon would be ob- 
scured, that very night. As the eclipse came on, they ran to Columbus load- 
ed with provisions, and entreated his intercession with the great Spirit, to 
avert the evil which threatened them. From this time, the natives were 
very ready to bring their provisions ; and they treated the Spaniards with 
the greatest respect. 

At length, a vessel which was purchased by one of the friends of Colum- 
bus, who had gone to Hispaniola for his relief, came to Jamaica, and released 
him from his unpleasant situation. Columbus prepared for his return to 
Spain. In September, he set out accompanied by his brother and his son ; 
and, after a long voyage, in which he encountered violent storms, and 
sailing seven hundred leagues, with only jury masts, he reached at length 
the port of St Lucar, in December. Here he was informed of the death of 
his patroness Isabella. He soon repaired to court ; and, alter spending 
about a year in fruitless expostulation against the violation of his rights, 
and calling in vain upon a sovereign to respect his engagements, he died 
at Valladolid, May 20th, 1506 ; in the 59th year of his age. He was buried 
magnificently in the cathedral of Seville, with an inscription on his tomb, 
which, rendered into English, is : 

To Castile and Leon, 
Columbus gave a new world; 
In the character t>f Columbus, were combined the qualities which constitute 
real greatness. He possessed a strong am} penetrating mind ; was fond of 
great enterprizes j and capable of prosecuting them with the most unwearied 
patience. He surmounted difficulties, which would have utterly discouraged 
men of less firmness and constancy. His invention extricated him from > 
many perplexities, and his prudence enabled him to conceal or subdue his 
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them. This extravagant pretension of a right to dispose of 
the countries of heathen nations was too absurd to be uni- 
versally regarded even in that superstitious age : and in de- 
fiance of it, several European sovereigns, though devoted to 
the see of Rome, undertook and successfully prosecuted far- 
ther discoveries in the western hemisphere. Henry VII. of 
England, by the exertion of an authority similar to that of 
the Pope, granted to John Cabot,* and his three sons, a 

own infirmities ; while he took advantage of the passions of others ; adjust- 
ing his behaviour to his circumstances ; temporizing or acting with vigour, 
as occasion required. 

The following instance of the ingenuity of Columbus, in vindicating his 
claim to respect for his discoveries, is related by Peter Martyr. Not long 
before his death, at a public dinner, the nobility insinuated that his disco- 
veries were rather the result of accident than of well-concerted measures. 
Columbus heard them decry his services for some time ; but, at length called 
for an egg, and asked them to set it upright, on its smaller end. When they con- 
fessed it tobe impossible, he flatted its shell, by striking it gently upon the table, 
ti^l it stood upright. The company immediately exclaimed, with a sneer, 
any body might have done it " Yes," said Columbus, a but none of you thought 
sf it. So, I discovered the Indies ; and now every pilot can steer the same 
coarse. Remember the scoffs which were thrown out at me, before I put my 
design into execution. Then, it was a dream, a chimera, a delusion ; now, it 
is what any body might have done as well as L" 

Such were the services and sufferings of the man, who introduced the Old 
to an acquaintance with the New World ; in the latter of which the United 
States, in less than three centuries, unfurled the bankers of free and represen- 
tative government. Most other important discoveries were the result of 
accident. But that of Columbus, the most important tf all, was the fruit of 
profound reasoning and reflection. By a great effort of mind, he proved to 
his own satisfaction, " that the earth and sea composed one globe or sphere ;" 
and that there must be land to the west, to be a counterbalance to the immense 
quantity of it, which was known to be in the east. Pursuing that conviction, 
he set out in quest of something to correspond with the result of his reason- 
ings ; and in thirty-six days, he succeeded in finding it The consequences 
of his discovery vibrated round the world. They gave a new turn to the 
spirit of enterprise, and of commerce in Europe. In less than three hun- 
dred years they eventuated in the establishment of the United States, and 
are beginning, in the nineteenth century, to be more extensively unfolded, by 
the translation of empire from Europe, to the western shores of the Atlantic. 

• John Cabot, a Venitian, who first discovered the continent of America, 
was perfectly skilled in all the sciences, requisite to form an accomplished 
mariner. He had three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctios ; all of whom 
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commission « to navigate all parts of the ocean for the purpose 
of discovering islands, countries, regions, provinces, either 
of Gentiles or Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown 
to all Christian people ; with power to set up his standard, 
and to take possession of the same, as vassals of the crown 
of England." By virtue of this commission, Sebastian Ca- 
. hot took possession oSa great part of the North American 
continent, in the name, and on behalf of the king of Eng- 
land. 

The country thus discovered by Cabot, was possessed by 
numerous tribes or nations of people. As these had been, till 
then, unknown to all other princes or states, they could not 
possibly have owed either allegiance or subjection to any 
foreign power on earth. They were independent communi- 
ties, and as such, capable of acquiring territorial property. 
Of the various principles on which a right to the soil has 

were able seamen. Encouraged by the success of Columbus, who returned 
in 1493, from his first voyage, Cabot was determined, to attempt the discovery 
of unknown lands ; particularly, of a north west passage to the East Indies : 
having obtained a commission from Henry VII. of England, empowering him 
and his three sons, to discover unknown lands, and to conquer and settle 
them, Cabot sailed from Bristol, with two vessels freighted by the mer- 
chants of London and Bristol, with articles of traffic, and 300 men, in the 
beginning of August, 1497. He sailed toward the north west, till he reached 
the latitude of fifty-eight degrees ; when the floating ice which he met, and 
the severity of the weather, induced him to alter his course to the south 
west. He discovered land on the morning of the 34th of June ; which, as it 
was the first he had seen, he called Prima Vista. This is generally supposed 
to be a part of the island of Newfoundland. A few days afterwards, a 
smaller bland was discovered, to which he gave the name of St. John. Con* 
tinuing his course westwardly, he soon reached the continent ; and then 
sailed along the coast northwardly, to the latitude of sixty seven and a half 
degrees. As the coast stretched to the East, he turned back, and sailed 
along the coast toward the equator, till he came to Florida. The provisions 
now failing, and a mutiny breaking out among the mariners, he returned to 
England ; without attempting a settlement or conquest in any part of the 
New World. 

In this voyage, Cabot was accompanied by his son Sebastian ; and to them 
is attributed the honour of first discovering the continent of North Ameri- 
ca: for, it was not till the following year, 1498, that the continent was seen 
by Columbus. 
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been founded, there is none superior to immemorial occu- 
pancy. From what time, the aborigines of America had re- 
sided therein, or from what place they migrated thither, 
were questions of doubtful solution ; but it was certain, that 
they had long been the sole occupants of the country. In 
this state, no European prince could derive a title to the soil 
from discovery ; because, that can give a right only to lands 
or things, which have neither been owned, nor possess- 
ed, or which, after being owned or possessed, have been vo- 
luntarily deserted. The right of the Indian nations, to the 
soil in their possession, was founded in nature. It was the 
free and liberal gift of Heaven to them ; and such as no fo- 
reigner could rightfully annul. The blinded superstition of 
the times, regarded the Deity as the partial god of Christi- 
v ans ; and not as the common father of saints and savages. 
The pervading influence of philosophy, reason, and truth, 
has, since that period, given us better notions of the righto 
of mankind, and of the obligations of morality. These, un- 
questionably, are not confined to particular modes of faith, 
but extend universally to Jews and Gentiles j to Christians 
and Infidels. 

Unfounded, however, as the claims of European sovereigns 
to American territories were, they severally proceeded to 
act upon them. By tacit consent, they adopted, as a new 
law of nations, that the countries which each explored, should 
be the absolute property of the discoverer. While they thus 
sported with the rights of unoffending nations, they could 
not agree in their, respective shares of the common spoil. 
The Portuguese and the Spaniards, inflamed by the same 
spirit of national aggrandizement, contended for the exclu* 
give sovereignty of what Columbus had explored. Animated 
by the rancour of commercial jealousy, the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese fought for the Brazils. Contrary to her genuine 
interests, England commenced a war, in order that her con- 
traband traders on the Mexican coast, claimed by the king 
of, Spain, might no longer be searched. No farther back . 
than the middle of the eighteenth century, a contest concern- 
ing boundaries of American territory, belonging* to neither, 
vox,. I. c 
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occasioned a long and bloody war between France and Eng- 
land. 

Though queen Elizabeth and James the first denied the 
authority of the pope of Rome, to give away the country of 
Infidels, yet, they so far adopted the fanciful distinction, be- 
tween the rights of heathens, and the rights of Christians, as 
to make it the foundation of their respective grants. They 
freely gave away what did not belong to them, with no other 
proviso, than, " that the territories and districts so granted, 
be ncrt previously occupied and possessed, by the subjects of 
any other Christian prince or state." The first English pa- 
tent which was given, for the purpose of colonizing the coun- 
try, discovered by the Cabots, was granted by queen Eliza- 
beth, to Sir Humphrey Gilbert; but this proved abortive* 
She soon after licensed Walter Raleigh, to search for " hea- 
then lands, not inhabited by Christian people ;" and grant- 
ed to him in fee, " all the soil within 200 leagues of the pla- 
ces where his people should make their dwellings and abid- 
ings." Under his auspices, an inconsiderable colony took 
possession of a part of the American coast, which now forms 
the state of North Carolina. In honour of the Virgin Queen, 
his sovereign, he gave to the whole country the name of Vir- 
ginia. These first settlers, and several others who followed 
them, were either destroyed by the natives, removed by suc- 
ceeding navigators, or died without leaving any behind to 
tell their melancholy story : for they were never more heard 
of. 

No permanent settlement was effected, in what is now call- 
ed the United States, till the reign of James the first. Ho 
possessed a laudable genius for planting colonies ; and being 
fond of novelties, was pleased with a proposal made to him, 
by some of the projectors of that age, " for deducing a colo- 
ny into that part of America, commonly called Virginia." 
He therefore granted letters patent to Thomas Gates, and his 
associates, by which he conferred on them, " all those terri- 
tories in America, which were not then possessed by other 
Christian princes or people, and which lay between the thir- 
ty-fourth and forty-fifth degree of north latitude." The ad- 
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venturers were empowered to transport thither as many 
English subjects, as should willingly accompany them : and 
it was declared that " the colonists and their children should 
enjoy the same liberties, as if they had remained, or were 
bom within the realm." The month of April, 1607, is the 
epoch of the first permanent settlement on the coast of Vir- 
ginia ; the name then given to all that extent of country which 
now forms thirteen states,* The emigrants, about one hun- 
dred in number, took possession of a peninsula on the north- 
ern side of James river, and erected a town, which, in honour 
of their sovereign, they called James-Town. 

These few settlers were the germe of the United States. 
They stood alone in an extensive wilderness, occupied, or 
rather hunted over, by many thousands of savages. The 
continent of North America was then one continued forest 
The groves were generally thick and lofty. The trees were 
sometimes felled by the Indians, with the aid of fire and 
sharp stones ; but, for the most part, they grew, died, and rot- 
ted on one and the same spot** The repetition of this pro- 
cess for ages, the annual fait of foliage, with the numerous 
kinds of weeds and wild grass, which every year died and 
putrefied on the lands, yielded a profusion of manure, and 
produced a rapid and 'luxuriant vegetation. Much of the 
surface, especially near the coast, was covered with swamps, 
marshes, and stagnant waters. There were no horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, or tame beasts of any kind 5 but a plenty of 
deer, moose, bears, elks, buffaloes, and a variety of other 
wild animals. There were no domestic poultry ; but, the 
woods were full of turkeys, partridges, pigeons, and other 
birds. Wild geese, ducks, teal, and other water fowl abound- 
ed in the bays, creeks, rivers, and ponds. There were no 
gardens, orchards, public roads, meadows, or cultivated 

♦ The two hundredth anniversary, of the date of this settlement, was cele- 
brated in 1807, on the site of this first English town, as a jubilee, with pub- 
lic orations, recognising the gallant deeds of the first emigrants, and with 
other demonstrations of joy and gratitude. No vestiges of this ancient town 
then remained, except old tombstones, and the ruins of a church steeple, 
about thirty feet high ; mantled to its very summit with ivy. 
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fields, ftut, the Indians so often burned the woods, that they 
could advantageously plant thair patches of com. They 
. were clothed with the skins of wild beasts* Their houses 
were generally made of small young trees, bent and twist- 
ed together ; and so curiously covered with mats or bark, as 
to be tolerably dry and warm. The Indians made their fire 
in the centre of the house, which had an opening at the top, 
that emitted the smoke. 

Their food was ^coarse and simple ; without any kind of 
{reasoning. They had neither spice, salt, bread, butter, chyfese, 
nor milk. Their drink was water. They fed on the flesh 
*nd entrails of moose, deer, bears, beasts and birds of all kinds ; 
on fish, eels, and creeping things. Nothing came amiss. In the 
bunting and fishing seasons, they had venison, moose, fat 
Ipears, racoons, geese, turkeys, ducks, and fish of all kinds. 
In the summer, they had green corn, beans, squashed/ and the 
various fruits which the country naturally produced. In 
the winter, they subsisted on corn, beans, fish, nuts, ground- 
nuts, and acorns. 

They had no set meals, but ate when they were hungry, and 
could fii>d any thing to satisfy the cravings of nature. Some- 
times, from necessity, they lived without food, for several days ; 
but, when well supplied, they gormandized. Very little of 
their food was derived from the earth, except what it sponta- 
neously produced. Indian corn, beans, and squashes were 
the chief articles for which they laboured. The ground was 
both their seat and table. Trenchers, knives, forks, and 
napkins were unknown. 

Their best bed was a mat or a skin. They had neither 
chair nor stool ; but sat upon the ground, commonly with 
their elbows on their knees. A few wooden and stone ves- 
sels ajid instruments, served all the purposes of domestic life. 
They had neither steel, iron, nor any metallic instrument. 
Their knife was a sharp stone, shell, or reed ; which they 
sharpened in such a manner, as to cut their hair, and make 
their bows and arrows. They made their axes of stones. 
These they shaped somewhat similar to common iron axes ; 
yith this difference, that they were made with a neck instead 
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of an eye, and fastened with a withe like a blacksmith's clos- 
ed. They had mortars, stone pestles, and chissels. They 
dressed their corn with a clam-shell, or with a stick made 
flat and sharp at one end* 

Their only weapons were bows and arrows, the tomahawk, 
and the wooden sword or spear. Their bowstrings were 
made of the sinews of deer, or of Indian hemp. Their ar- 
rows were constructed of young elder; or of other straight 
sticks, and reeds. These were headed with a sharp flinty 
strae ; or with bones. The arrow was cleft at one end, and 
the stone or bone was put in, and fastened with a small cord. 
The tomahawk was a stick, of two or three feet in length, 
with a knob at the end. Sometimes, it was a stone hatchet, 
or a stick, with a piece of deer's horn at one end. Their 
Spe^r was a straight piece of wood, sharpened and hardened 
in the fire, or headed with bone or stone. 

They had made no improvements in navigation, beyond 
the construction and management of the hollow trough or ca- 
noe. They made their canoes of the chesnut, whitewood, 
and pine trees. As these grew straight, to a great length, 
and were exceedingly large, as well as tall, they scooped out 
some which would carry fifty or sixty men. 

The construction of these, with such miserable tools as the 
Indians possessed, was a great curiosity. When they had 
found a suitable tree, they made a fire at the root, and con- 
tinued burning it, and cutting it with their stone axes, till it 
fell. Then they kindled a fire, at such a distance from the 
butt as they chose, and burned it off again. By burning and 
working with their axes, and scraping with sharp stones and 
shells, they made it hollow and smooth. In the same man- 
ner they shaped the ends, and finished it so as to cut its way 
with ease through the water. 

They constructed nets for fiehing, which were twenty and 
thirty feet in length. These were wrought with cords of In- 
dian hemp, twisted by the hands of the women. They had al- 
so hooks made of flexible bones, which they used for fishing. 

With respect to religion, the Indians believed that there 
jras a great Spirit, or God. But, they worshipped a variety 
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of gods. They paid homage to the fire and water ; thunder 
and lightning ; and to whatever they imagined to be superi- 
or to themselves, of capable of doing them an injury. They 
paid their principal homage to an evil spirit, named Hobba- 
mocko ; and, from fear, worshipped him, to keep him in good 
humour. 

With respect to morals, they were miserably depraved. 
They were liars, thieves, and murderers. They were insidi- ^ 
ous and revengeful. They, in general, kept many concu- 
bines. This especially was the case with their sachems. 
They chose their concubines agreeably to their fancy, and 
put them away at pleasure. They imposed all drudgery on 
their women. The men declined labour of every kind. 

The Indian government was in general absolute monarchy. 
The will of the sachem was the law. The lives and interests 
of his subjects were at his disposal. 

The revenues of the crown consisted in the contributions 
of the people. They carried corn, and the first fruits of their 
harvests, of all kinds, beans, squashes, roots, berries and 
nuts, and presented them to their sachem. They made him 
presents of flesh, fish and fowl ; of moose, deer, bear, beaver, 
and other skins. 

Murder was, in all cases, punished with death. The sa- 
chem whipped the delinquent, and slit his nose, in cases 
which required these punishments ; and he killed the murder- 
er, unless he were at a great distance. In this case, or when 
execution could not be done, with his own hands, he sent his 
knife, by which it was effected. 

The Indians had no kind of coin ; but, they had a sort of 
money, which they call wampum or wampumpeag. It con- 
sisted of small beads, most curiously wrought out of shells, 
and perforated in the centre ; so that they might be strung on 
belts, in chains and bracelets. These were of several sorts. 

The Indians were not at first hostile to the English. They 
found an interest in trading with them. They^ obtained, by 
barter, knives, hatchets, axes, hoes, kettles, and various in- 
struments and utensils; which highly contributed to their conve- 
nience. They could, with these, perform more labour in one 
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hour or day, than they could in many days without them. 
Besides, they found that they could exchange an old beaver 
coat, or blanket, for two or three new cloth ones, of Eng- 
lish manufacture. They also found a good market for their 
furs, corn, and peltry. 

The English were also careful to make such presents to 
their sachems and great captains, as to keep them in good 
humour. By these means, the new and old inhabitants lived, 
for some time, In tolerable peace. 

The Indians, at their settlement, performed many acts of 
kindness towards the English settlers. They instructed 
them in the manner of planting and dressing the Indian corn* 
They carried them upon their backs, through rivers and wa- 
ters ; and served them instead of boats and bridges. They 
gave them much useful information respecting the country ; 
and when the English or their children were lost in the 
woods, and were in danger of perishing, they conducted them 
to their wigwams ; fed and restored them to their families 
and parents. By selling them corn, when pinched with fa- 
mine, they often relieved their distresses. 

But, to return from the old inhabitants to the new. The 
latter, though destined to take place of the former, soon ex- 
perienced the embarrassments, which are the usual lot of new- 
settlers. In a few months, diseases swept away one half of 
their number. Famine and mismanagement, together with 
the neglect of their patrons in England, repeatedly brought 
the colony to the brink of ruin. In about six weeks after the 
settlement in James Town had commenced, captain Newport, 
who brought out the emigrants, left them, and returned to 
England. The colonists, thus left, were ip miserable circum- 
stances, for the want of provisions. The remainder, of what 
they had brought with them, was so small in quantity, as to 
be soon expended ; and so damaged in the course of a long 
voyage, as to be a source of disease. They settled too late 
in the season, to plant for themselves. Their supplies from 
the natives were irregular, precarious, and often failed. To 
explore the country, and to procure provisions, Captain John 
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Smith,* the most distinguished of the emigrants, was in the 
habit of making excursions to a considerable distance. In 
one of these, when wounded and retreating to his canoe, from 

* Captain John Smith, the father of Virginia, was born in England, in 1579* 
Be early discovered a romantic genius, and delighted in daring and extrava- 
gant actions. At the age of thirteen, he sold his books and satchel, to raise 
money, in order to convey himself privately to sea v but was prevented. Be* 
ing an apprentice to a merchant, he quitted his master at the age of fifteen, 
and went into France and the Low Countries. After his return, he studied 
military history and tactics, and set out again on his travels, at the age of 
seventeen. Having embarked at Marseilles for Italy, with some pilgrims, a 
tempest obliged them to anchor near a small island, off Nice. As his com* 
pinions attributed their unfavourable voyage to the presence of Smith, they 
threw the heretic into the sea ; but, by swimming, he was enabled to reach 
the shore. After going to Alexandria, he entered into the service of the 
emperor of Austria, against the Turks. By his exploits, he soon obtained 
the command of two hundred and fifty horsemen. At the siege of Regal* 
the Ottomans sent a challenge, purporting that the lord Turbisba, to divert 
the ladies, would fight any captain of the Christian troops. 8mith accepted 
it, and meeting his antagonist on horseback, in view of the ladies on the 
battlements, killed him and bore away his head. A second antagonist met 
the same fate. 8mith then requested, that if the ladies wished for more di- 
version, another champion might appear. A third came forth. His head 
was added to the number of the others ; though Smith narrowly escaped 
losing his own. He was afterwards taken prisoner; but by killing his mas* 
ter, he escaped into Russia. When he returned to England, he formed the 
resolution to seek adventures in North America. Having persuaded a num- 
ber of gentlemen, in 1606, to obtain a patent of 8outh Virginia, he engaged 
in the expedition, and arrived with the first emigrants. They would have 
perished with hunger, but for the exertions of Smith, in procuring corn of 
the Indians. When he could not effect his object by purchase, he would re- 
sort to force. He once seized the Indian idol Okee, made of skins stuffed 
with moss ; for the redemption of which, as much corn was brought him as 
he required. When he was president of the council, by his severity and his 
example, he rendered the colonists exceedingly industrious. It happened, 
however, that the blistered hands of several young gentlemen, who had 
known better times in England, called forth frequent expressions of impa- 
tience and profanenesa. 8mith caused the number of every man's oaths to 
be noted daily ; and at night as many cans of water to be poured inside his 
sleeve. This discipline so lessened the number of oaths, that scarcely one 
was heard in a week ; and perfectly restored the subject* of it to good hu- 
mour. After other adventures, Smith died at London, in 1631, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. For all his services and sufferings he never receiv- 
ed any recompense. 
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a superior number of hostile Indians, he suddenly plunged 
into ah oozy creek, and stuck fast in the mud. The Indians, 
awed by his previous deeds of valour, did not approach him, 
till, almost dead with cold, and utterly unable to extricate 
himself, he threw away his arms, and begged his pursuers 
to draw him out Th6 prisoner was brought in triumph into 
the presence of king Powhatan. After many ceremonies, and 
repeated consultations, two large stones were paraded. On 
one of them the head of Smith was laid, and clubs were lifted 
up to beat out his brains. At this critical moment, Pocahun- 
tas 9 the king's favourite daughter, rushed forward, took 
Smith's head in her arms, and laid her own upon it Her 
intreaties and tears softened her father, and saved the prison- 
er's life ; and he was permitted to rejoin his countrymen. 
Pocahuntas, on all occasions, proved the friend of the Eng- 
lish, and finally married one of them, named Rolfe. Her 
blood still runs in the veins of several distinguished Virginia 
families, who are proud of their descent from a woman, more 
illustrious for her virtues than her birth. 

Smith, who was thus providentially preserved, was the 
life and soul of the settlement * His honourable, steady con- 
duct, preserved peace among contending parties. His valour 
intimidated the natives, and awed the malcontents among the 
settlers. Thrice had the latter conspired to abandon the 
country ; thrice were they reclaimed from their purpose, by 
his decision and address. He was the father of Virginia, 
and one of the first links of the chain of causes, which has 
filled a great part of North America, with civilized inhabi- 
tants. , o 

Smith, on his return to James Town, found the colony re- 
duced to thirty-eight persons, who, in despair, were prepar- 
ing to abandon the country. He employed caresses, threats, 
and even violence, in order to prevent them from executing 
this fatal resolution. With difficulty he prevailed on them 
to defer it so long, that the succour anxiously expected from 
England arrived. Plenty was instantly restored. An hun- 
dred new planters were added to the remnant of the first 
settlers ; and an ample stock of whatever was requisite for 
VOL. i. b 
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clearing and sowing the ground was delivered to them. But 
an unlucky incident turned their attention from that species 
of industry, which alone could render their situation com* 
fortable. In a small stream of water, that issued from a 
bank of sand, hear James Town, a sediment of some shining 
mineral substance, which had som6 resemblance to gold, was 
discovered. At a time When the precious metals were con- 
ceived to be the peculiar and only valuable productions of 
the New World, when every mountain was supposed to con- 
tain a treasure, and every rivulet was searched for its gold^ 
en sands, this appearance was fondly considered as an infal- 
lible indication of a mine. Every hand was eager to dig. 
A large quantity of this glittering dust was amassed. " There 
was now," says Smith, " no talk, no hope, no work ; but 
dig gold, wash gold, refine gold." With this imaginary 
wealth, the first vessel returning to England was loaded, 
while the culture of the land, and every useftd occupation, 
was totally neglected. 

The effects of this fatal delusion were soon felt. Notwith- 
standing all the provident activity of Smith, in procuring 
com from the natives, by traffic or by force, the colonists be- 
gan to suffer as much as formerly, from scarcity of food. 
In hopes of obtaining some relief, Smith proposed to open an 
intercourse with the more remote tribes, and to examine into 
the state of culture and population among them. He began 
his survey at cape Charles, and advanced as far as the river 
Susquehannah, which flows into the head of the Chesapeake 
bay. He visited all the countries, both on the eastern and 
western shores ; entered most of the considerable creeks ; and 
sailed up many of the great rivers, as far as their falls. He 
traded with some tribes, and fought with others. He ob- 
served the nature of the territory, which they occupied ; their 
mode of subsistence ; the peculiarities in their manners ; and 
left among them all a strong impression, either of the benefi- 
cence tor valour of the English. After sailing above three 
thousand miles in a paltry vessel, he returned to James Town ; 
and brought with him an account of that large portion of the 
American continent, now comprehended in the two provinces 
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of Virginia and Maryland ; so ftdl and exact, that bis map' 
exhibits no inaccurate view of both countries, and is the ori- 
ginal upon which all subsequent delineations and descriptions 
have been formed* 

The colony still depended for subsistence chiefly on sup- 
plies from the natives. After all the efforts of their own in- 
dustry, hardly thirty acres of ground were yet cleared, so as 
to be capable of culture. However, the stores of the English 
were so regularly filled, that for some time they felt no con- 
siderable distress. About this time, Smith was obliged to 
leave the colony, to seek relief from the consequences of an 
accidental explosion of gunpowder, by which he had. been 
scorched and mangled. 

After his departure, every thing tended fast to the wildest 
anarchy. Faction and discontent had often risen so high 
among the first settlers, that they could hardly be kept with- 
in bounds. The spirit of the new comers was too ungovern- 
able to bear any restraint. Several among them, of better 
rank, were such dissipated hopeless young men, as their 
friends were glad to send out, in quest of whatever fortune 
might betide them, in a foreign land. Such persons were little 
capable of the regular subordination, the strict economy, and 
persevering .industry, which their situation required. The 
Indians, observing their misconduct* not only withheld the 
supplies of provisions which they were accustomed to furnish, 
but harassed them with continual hostilities. All their sub- 
sistence was derived from the stores, which they had brought 
from England : these were soon consumed. Thejp, the do- 
mestic animals, sent out to breed in the country, were de- 
voured : and by this inconsiderate waste, they were reduced 
to such extremity of famine, as to eat the most nauseous and 
unwholesome roots and berries. This period was long re- 
membered by the name of the starving time. In less than 
six months, of five hundred persons, whom Smith left in Vir- 
ginia, only sixty remained; and these, so feeble and dejected, 
that they could not nave survived many days. A resolution 
to abandon the colony was adopted; but it was not the will of 
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"Heaven, that all the labour of the English, in planting this 
colony, and all their hopes from it, should be forever lost 
Before they had reached the month of James river, they were 
met by Lord Delaware, with three ships, that brought a large 
recruit of provisions ; a considerable number of new settlers, 
and every thing requisite for defence or cultivation. By per- 
suasion and authority, he prevailed on them to return to 
James Town. A society, so feeble and disordered in its 
frame, required a tender and skilful hand, to cherish it, and 
restore its vigour. This it found in Lord Delaware. He 
searched into the causes of their misfortunes, as far as he 
could discover them, amidst the violence of their mutual ac- 
cusations ; but, instead of exerting his power in punishing 
crimes that were past, he employed Ms prudence in healing 
their dissensions, and in guarding against a repetition of the 
same fatal errors. By unwearied assiduity, and by knowing 
how to mingle severity with indulgence, he gradually recon^ 
ciled men, corrupted by anarchy, to subordination and disci- 
pline 5 turned the attention of the idle and profligate to indus- 
try ; and taught the Indians again to reverence and dread the 
English name. Under such an administration, the colony 
began once more to assume a promising appearance. The 
company, well acquainted with the inefficacy of every method 
which they had hitherto employed, for restraining the unruly 
mutinous spirits, which they had. to govern, eagerly adopted 
a plan for governing by martial law. Happily for the colo- 
ny, Sir Thomas Dale, who was entrusted with this danger- 
ous power, exercised it with prudence and moderation. By 
the vigour which the summary mode of military punishment 
gave to his administration, he introduced into the colony 
more perfect order than had ever been established in it ; and, 
at the same time, tempered its rigour with so much discre- 
tion, that no alarm seems to* have been given by this formi- 
dable innovation. 

By the severe discipline of martial law, the activity of 
the colonists was forced into a proper direction, and exerted 
itself in useful industry. This, aided by a fertile soil, and 
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favourable climate, soon enabled them to raise such a largfc 
stock of provisions, that they were no longer obliged to trust 
for subsistence to the precarious supplies, which they obtain- 
ed or extorted from the Indians. In proportion as the 
English became more independent, the natives courted their 
friendship, upon more equal terms. The happy effects of 
this were quickly felt. Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty 
with the Chickahominy Indians, one of their most power- 
ful and warlike tribes ; in which they consented to acknow- 
ledge themselves subjects of the king ; to assume henceforth 
the name of Englishmen ; to send a body of their warriors to 
the assistance of the English, as often as they took the 
field against an enemy ; and to deposit annually a stipulated 
quantity of Indian corn in the store houses of the colony. 
This tribute being soon after demanded by Sir George Yeard- 
ley, the Indians returned an insolent answer. Sir George 
proceeded with one hundred men to their principal town. 
Perceiving the Indians to be in a hostile menacing posture, 
he ordered his men to fire on them. Twelve were instantly 
killed, and twelve were taken prisoners. These paid one- 
hundred bushels of corn for their ransom ; and, as the price* 
of peace, loaded three English boats with that grain. Teard- 
ley was succeeded by captain Argal, whose administration 
was unusually rigorous. Martial law, which had been pro- 
claimed and executed during the turbulence of former times, 
was now, in a season of peace, made the common law of the 
land. 

Argal published several edicts, which " mark the severity 
of his rule; but some of them evince an attention to the pub- 
lic safety ." He ordered that all goods should be sold at an 
advance of twenty-five per centum, and tobacco taken in pay- 
ment, at neither more nor less than three shillings per pound, 
on the penalty of three years servitude to the colony ; that 
there should be no private trade or familiarity with the In- 
dians ; that no Indian should be taught to shoot with gum, 
on pain of death to the teacher and learner ; that no man 
should shoot, excepting in his own necessary defence against 
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an enemy, until a new nupply ef ammunition were receive, 
on pain of a year's servitude ; and that every person should 
goto church on Sundays and holidays, or be kept confined 
the night succeeding the offence, and be a slave to the colony 
the following week. For the second offence, the offender to 
be a slave for a month; and for the third, a year and a day . 

Twelve years had elapsed since the settlement of the colo- 
ny ; yet» after an expense of more than eighty thousand 
pounds of the public stock, there were remaining, in the colo- 
ny, only six hundred persons, and about three hundred head 
of cattle : and the Virginia company was left in debt, nearly 
five thousand pounds. 

The only commodities, now exported from Virginia, were 
tobacco and .sassafras ; but, the labour of the planter was di- 
minished, and the agricultural interest advanced, by the in- 
troduction of the plough. 

Aboutthistune,an important change was made in the state 
of the colony. Hitherto, no right ef private property in 
land had been established. The fields that were cleared, 
had been cultivated by the joint labour of the colonists. Their 
product was carried to the common store houses, and distri- 
buted weekly to every family, according to Us number and 
exigencies. A society destitute of the first advantage, re- 
sulting from social union, was not formed to prosper. In- 
dustry, unexcited by the idea of property, in what was ac- 
quired by its own efforts, made no vigorous exertion. The 
head had no inducement to contrive, nor the hand to labour. 
The idle and improvident trusted entirely to what was is- 
sued from the common store. The assiduity even of the so- 
ber and attentive relaxed, when they perceived that others 
were to reap the fruit of their toil. It was computed, that 
the united industry of the colony did not accomplish as 
much work in a week, as might have been performed in a 
day, if each individual had laboured on his own account To 
remedy these evils, Thomas Dale divided a considerable por- 
tion of the land into small lots, and granted one of these to 
each individual in full property. As soon as industry had 
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the certain prospect of a recompense, it advanced with rapid 
progress* The articles of primary necessity were cultivated 
with so much attention, as secured the means of subsistence ; 
and such schemes of improvement were formed, as prepared 
the way for the introduction of epalence. 

The industrials spirit, which began to rise among the 
planters, wjs soon directed towards a new object, and they 
applied to' it, for some time, with such inconsiderate ardour, 
as was productive of fatal consequences. The culture of to- 
bacco, which has since become the staple of Virginia, and 
the source of its prosperity, was introduced about this time* 
As the taste for that weed continued to increase in Eng- 
land, the tobacco, imported from Virginia, came to a 
ready market, and yielded a considerable profit. Allured 
by the prospect of such a certain and quick return, every 
other species of industry was neglected. The land, which 
ought to have been reserved for raising provisions, and even 
the streets of James Town, were planted with tobacco. Va- 
rious regulations were framed to restrain this ill-directed 
activity. The company furnished the means and encourag- 
ed the inhabitants to raise silk, to set up iron works, to 
make cordage, pitch, tar, glass, and pot ashes ; to erect saw 
mills % to manufacture salt ; to plant vines ; and, above all, 
to raise provisions. But from eagerness for present gain, 
the planters disregarded every admonition. The means of 
subsistence became so scanty, as forced them to renew their de- 
mands upon the Indians, who, seeing no end of those ex- 
actions, revived their antipathy to the English name, with 
additional rancour ; and began to form schemes of vengeance. 

Meanwhile, the colony, notwithstanding this error in its 
operations, continued to exhibit an aspect of prosperity. 
Its numbers increased.* The quantity of tobacco exported 

• To give a connected view of the imported population, the following ta- 
ble, taken from Jefferson's notes on Virginia, is inserted. u Successive lines 
in the same year shew successive periods of times in that year. The cen- 
sus is stated m two different columns ; the whole inhabitants having been 
sometimes numbered, and sometimes the tythes only. This term includes 
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became every year more considerable. Several of the plant- 
ers were not only in easy situations, but advancing fast to 
opulence. By two events, which happened nearly at the 
same time, both population and industry were greatly pro- 
moted. As few women had hitherto ventured to encounter 
the hardships, which were unavoidable in an unknown and 
uncultivated country, most of the colonists, coqptrained to 

the free males, above sixteen years of age, and slaves above that age of both 
sexes." 
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livo single, considered themselves as no more than sojourn- 
ers in a land, to which they were not attached by the tender 
ties of a family and children. In order to induce them to 
settle, the company sdht out a considerable number of young 
women, of humble birth, but of unexceptionable character, 
and encouraged the planters to marry them. These new 
companions were received with such fondness, and many of 
them so comfortably established, as invited others to follow 
their example. Thoughtless adventurers, assuming the sen* 
timents of virtuous citizens and of provident fathers of fami- 
lies, became daily more solicitous for the prosperity of a 
country, which they now considered as their home.* As 
the colonists began to form more extensive plans of indus- 
try, they were, unexpectedly, furnished with means ef exe- 
cuting them with greater facility. A Dutch ship, from the 
coast of Guinea, having, in 1620, sailed up James River, 
sold apart of her cargo of negroes, to the planters. As 
these Africans were found more able than Europeans to en- 
dure fatigue, under a sultry climate, their number was in- 
creased, by successive importations. 

As the condition of the colony improved, the spirit of its 
members became more independent. To Englishmen, the 
summary and severe decisions of martial law, however tem- 
pered by the mildness of their governors, appeared intolera- 
bly oppressive ; and they longed to recover the privileges, to 
which they had been accustomed, under the liberal form of 
government in their native country. In compliance with this 
spirit, Sir George Yeardley, in the year 1619, called the first 
general assembly that was ever held in Virginia. The num- 

• In the lost or abortive settlement made on the coast of North Carolina, 
in 1585, there were nineteen women. Captain Newport, in his second 
voyage to Virginia, 1608, brought out two women, Mrs. Forrest, and her maid, 
Ann Burras. The latter soon married John Laydon. This was the first mar- 
riage in Virginia. These two were the only Englishwomen, then in the coun- 
try. In 1630, and the year following, one hundred and fifty were sent out» 
for wires to the planters. The price of a wife at first, was one hundred, 
and afterwards one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. The ralue of to- 
bacco then was three shillings per pound. It was ordered that this debt for 
wives should hate the precedency of all debts, and be first recoverable. 
VOI. I, B 
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bers of the people were so increased, and their settlements so 
dispersed, that seven, or, as, others state, eleven boroughs ap- 
peared, by their representatives,* in* this convention; where 
they were permitted to assume legislative power, and to ex- 
ercise the noblest functions of freemen. The laws enacted, 
seem neither to have been many, nor of great importance. 
The meeting was highly acceptable to thfe people; as they 
now beheld, in this convention, an image of the English con- 
stitution, which they reverenced as the most perfect model of 
free government. For, thus far, legislative authority had 
been exercised, either by the corporation in England, or by 
their officers in Virginia. The people of the country had had 
no voice in the government of themselves. 

The natural effect of this happy change, in their condition, 
was an increase of their industry. The product of tobacco, 
in Virginia, was now equal not only to the consumption of it 
in Great Britain, but could furnish some for a foreign mar- 
ket. The company opened a trade in it with Holland. Ring 
James, and his privy council, alarmed at seeing the commerce 
of a commodity, for which the demand was daily increasing, 
turned into a channel that tended to the diminution of his re- 
venue, interposed with vigour, to check the innovation. Some 
expedient was found, by which the matter was adjusted for 
the present ; but it is remarkable, as the first instance of a 
difference in sentiment, between the parent state and the co- 
lony, concerning their respective rights. The former con- 
cluded that the trade of the colony should be confined to Eng- 
land, and all its productions landed there. The latter claim- 
ed, not only the general privilege of Englishmen, to carry 
their commodities to the best market, but pleaded the parti- 
cular concessions in their charter, by which, an unlimited 
freedom of commerce was granted to them. The time, for a 

* The province was not then divided into counties. The members of this 
first assembly, were called burgesses, as they represented boroughs. This 
appellation, of the popular branch of the legislature, was retained till the 
American revolution. In this first assembly, the governor, the council, and 
burgesses met together, in one apartment ; and, as one body, debated on all 
matters brought before them. 
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mare full discussion of this important question, was not 
yet arrived. 

The colony increased so fast, that settlements were scat- 
tered, not only along the banks of James and York rivers, 
but began to extend to the Rappahannock, and even to the 
Potowmac For the convenience of these extended settle- 
ments, inferior courts were established, as early as 1622, 
with the view of rendering justice more cheap and accessible 
to the people. This was the beginning of the county court 
system, which has continued ever since. In this state of 
prosperity, the colonists, relying on their numbers, neglected 
every precaution for safety, that was requisite in their situa- 
tion, lake the peaceful inhabitants of a society completely 
established, they were no longer soldiers, but citizens ; and 
were so intent on what was subservient to the comfort or em- 
bellishment of civil life, that every martial exercise began to 
be laid aside, as unnecessary. The Indians, whom they com- 
monly employed as hunters, were furnished with fire-arms, 
and taught to use them with dexterity. They were permitted 
to frequent the habitations of the colonists at all hours ; and 
were received as harmless visitants. This inconsiderate se- 
curity enabled the Indians to prepare for the execution of a 
plan of vengeance. A general massacre of the colonists was 
resolved upon, and the means of perpetrating it, were con- 
certed with amazing secrecy. All the tribes, contiguous to 
the white settlements, were successively gained, except those 
on the eastern shore. To each tribe, a station was allotted, 
and the part it was to act prescribed. On the morning of the 
day consecrated to vengeance, March 22, 1622, each was at 
the place of rendezvous appointed ; while the colonists were 
not aware of the impending destruction. Finding them per- 
fectly secure, at mid-day, the moment that was previously de- 
signated, for this deed of horror, the Indians rushed at once up- 
on them, in all their different settlements, and indiscriminate- 
ly murdered men, women, and children. In one hour, nearly 
a fourth part of the whole colony was cut off: but for two 
circumstances, the slaughter would have been universal. 
Compassion, or a sense of duty, moved a converted Indian to 
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discover the plot, in time to save James Town, and some 
adjacent settlements. The colonists, in other districts, ran 
to their arms, with resolution prompted by despair, and de- 
fended themselves so bravely, as to repulse their assailants. 
Though the blew was thus prevented from descending with 
its full effect, it proved very grievous to an infant colony. 
In some settlements, not a single white man escaped. Many 
persons of prime note in the colony, and among these, seve- 
ral members of the council, were slain* The survivors, over- 
whelmed with grief, astonishment, and terror, abandoned all 
their remote settlements, and assembled for safety in James 
Town, and the vicinity. Confined within narrow bounda- 
ries, they were less intent on schemes of industry, than on 
thoughts of revenge. Every man took arms. A bloody war 
against the Indians commenced ; and neither old nor young 
were spared. They hunted the Indians, like wild beasts. 
Some of the nearest tribes were totally extirpated. These 
atrocious deeds, which the perpetrators represented as neces- 
sary acts of retaliation, were followed by some happy effects* 
The colony was delivered so entirely from any dread of the 
Indians, that its settlements began again to extend, and its 
industry to revive. 

Much as the colony lost of its inhabitants and possessions, 
by the recent calamities, its losses were considerably coun- 
terbalanced, by supplies from the parent country. From 
May, 1621, to May, 1622, twenty ships conveyed thirteen 
hundred persons, and eighty head of cattle, from England to 
Virginia. King James made the colonists a present of arms, 
out of the tower, and lent them twenty barrels of powder. 
Lord St John, of Basing, gave them sixty coats of mail. 
The city of London, and many private persons, made them 
generous presents. 

Specimens of wine, made in Virginia, about this time, were 
sent to England. French vignerons, who had been imported 
to cultivate vi <eyards, wrote to the English company, that 
the climate a A soil of Virginia surpassed that of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, for the culture of grapes. 
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About ibis time, 1G24, the company was dissolved, by a 
legal process ; and all the rights and privileges, conferred up- 
on it* returned to the king, from whom they flowed. What- 
ever may be thought of the manner in which the dissolution 
of the company was obtained, the change wa$ for the better. 
There is not, perhaps, any mode of governing an infant co- 
lony, less friendly to its liberty, than the dominion of an ex- 
clusive corporation, possessed of all the powers which James 
had conferred upon the company of adventurers in Virginia. 
During several years, the colonists can hardly be considered 
in any other light, than as servants to the company ; nou- 
rished out of its stores ; bound implicitly to obey its orders ; 
and subjected to the most rigorous of all forms of govern- 
ment, that of martial law. Nor was the power of the com- 
pany more favourable to the prosperity of the colony, than 
to its freedom. A numerous body of merchants, as long as 
its operations are purely commercial, may carry them on, 
with discernment and success : but the mercantile spirit is 
badly adapted to conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil 
policy. Colonies have seldom grown up to maturity and 
vigour, under its narrow and interested regulations. tTnac- 
quainted with the climate and soil of America, and ignorant 
of the productions best suited to them, they seem to have had 
no settled plan of improvement ; and their schemes were con- 
tinually varying. Their system of government was equally 
fluctuating. In the course of eighteen years, ten different 
persons presided over the province, as chief governors. No 
wonder, that, under such administration, all the efforts to 
give vigour and stability to the colony, should prove abortive, 
or produce only slender effects ! 

Above an hundred and fifty thousand pounds were expend- 
ed in this first attempt, to plant an English colony in Ame- 
rica $ and more than nine thousand persons were sent out 
from the mother country, to people this new settlement. The 
nation, in return for this waste of treasure, and of people, 
did not receive, from Virginia, an annual importation of 
commodities, exceeding twenty thousand pounds in value ; 
and the colony was so far from having added strength to the 
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state, by an increase of population, that, in the year 1624, 
scarcely two thousand persons survived. 

The company, like all unprosperous societies, fell unpitied. 
The violent hand, with which prerogative had invaded its 
rights, was forgotten ; and new prospects of success opened, 
under a projected constitution, supposed to be exempt from 
all the defects to which past disasters were imputed. . But 
the death of king James prevented him from completing his 
intended plan of colonial government. 

Charles I. on his accession to the throne, 1625, adopted 
all his father's maxims, with respect to the colony in Vir- 
ginia. He declared it to be a part of the empire ; annexed 
to the crown ; and immediately subordinate to its jurisdic- 
tion. He conferred the title of governor on Sir George 
Yeardley, and appointed him, in conjunction with a council 
of twelve, and a secretary, to exercise supreme authority; 
and enjoined them to conform, in every point, to such in- 
structions as, from time to time, he might send to them. 
From the tenor of the king's commission, as well as from 
the known spirit of his policy, it is apparent, that he intended 
to vest every power of government, both legislative and exe- 
cutive, in the governor and council ; without recourse to the 
representatives of the people. Virginia knew no other law 
than the will of the sovereign. Statutes were published, and 
taxes imposed, without once calling the representatives of 
the people to authorize them. At the same time, that the 
colonists were bereaved of political rights, which they 
deemed essential to freemen, their private property was vio- 
lently invaded. A proclamation was issued, by which, under 
pretexts equally absurd and frivolous, they were prevented 
from selling tobacco to any person, but to certain commis- 
sioners appointed by the king, to purchase it on his account; 
and they had the cruel mortification to behold their sovereign 
engross all the profits of their industry, by seizing the only 
valuable commodity which they had to vend, and retaining 
the monopoly of it in his own hands. While the staple of the 
colony of Virginia sunk in value, under the oppression and 
restraints of a monopoly, property, in land, was rendered 
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insecure, by various grants of it, which Charles inconsider- 
ately bestowed upon his favourites. These were not only of 
such exorbitant extent, as to be unfavourable to the progress 
of cultivation, but, from inattention, or imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the geography of the country, their boundaries 
were so inaccurately defined, that large tracts, already occu- 
pied and planted, were often included in new grants. 

The murmurs and complaints, which such a system of ad- 
ministration excited, were augmented by the rigour, with 
which Sir John Harvey, who succeeded Yeardley in the go- 
vernment of the colony, enforced every act of power. Ra- 
pacious, unfeeling and haughty, he added insolence to op- 
pression 5 and neither regarded the sentiments, nor listened 
to the remonstrances of the people, under his command. 
The colonists, far from the seat of government, and overaw- 
ed by authority, submitted long to his tyranny and exactions. 
Their patience was at last exhausted ; and in a transport of 
popular rage and indignation, they seized their governor, 
and sent him a prisoner to England, accompanied by two of 
their number, whom they deputed to prefer their accusations 
against him, to the king. But this attempt to redress their 
wrongs, was altogether repugnant to every idea which Charles 
entertained, with respect to the obedience due by subjects to 
their sovereign. To him, the conduct of the colonists appear- 
ed to be, not only an usurpation of his right, but an open and 
audacious act of rebellion. Without deigning to admit their 
deputies into his presence, or to hear one article of their 
charge against Harvey ; the king instantly sent him back to 
his former station, with an ample renewal of all the powers 
belonging to it Though Charles deemed this vigorous 
step necessary, to assert his own authority, and to testify 
his displeasure with those, who had presumed to offer such 
an insult to it, he seems to have been so sensible of the 
grievances under which the colonists groaned, and of the 
chief source from which they flowed, that, soon after, he not 
only removed a governor so justly odious to them, but 
named, as a successor, Sir William Berkeley j a person far 
superior to Harvey in rank, abilities, and popular virtues* 
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Under his government, the colony, in Virginia, remained, 
with some short intervals of interruption, almost forty years ; 
and to his mild and prudent administration, its increase and 
prosperity, is, in a great measure, to be ascribed. It was 
indebted, however, to the king himself, for such a reform of 
its constitution and policy, as gave a different aspect to the 
colony, and animated all its operations, with new spirit 
Though the tenor of Sir William Berkeley's commission 
was the same with that of his predecessor, he received in- 
structions under the great seal, by which he was empowered 
to declare, that in all its concerns, civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal, the colony was to be governed according to the laws of 
England. He was directed to issue writs for electing repre- 
sentatives of the ^people, who, in conjunction with the gover- 
nor and council, were to form a general assembly, and to 
possess supreme legislative authority. And he was ordered 
to establish courts of justice, in which all questions, whether 
civil or criminal, were to be decided, agreeably to the forms 
of judicial procedure, in the mother country. It is proba- 
ble, that dread of the spirit, then rising in England, extort- 
ed from Charles, concessions so favourable to Virginia. He 
was aware that many measures of greater moment, in his 
government, would be brought under a strict review, in par- 
liament ; and, unwilling to give malcontents the advantage 
of adding a charge of oppression, in the remote parts of his 
dominions, to a catalogue of domestic grievances, he artful- 
ly endeavoured to take the merit of having granted, volun- 
tarily, to his people in Virginia, such privileges as he fore- 
saw would be extorted from him. 

But though Charles established the internal government of 
Virginia, on amodel similar to that of the English constitution, 
and conferred, on his subjects there, all the rights of free- 
men and citizens, he was extremely solicitous to maintain 
its connection with the parent state. With this view, he in- 
structed Sir William Berkeley, strictly to prohibit any com- 
merce of the colony, with foreign nations. Even under this 
restraint, such is the kindly influence of free government on 
society, that the colony advanced rapidly in industry and 
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population. At the beginning of the civil war, the English 
settled in if; exceeded twenty thousand. 

Gratitude towards a monarch, from whose hands they had 
received immunities, together with the influence and exam- 
ple of a popular governor, concurred in preserving loyalty 
among the colonists. Even when monarchy was abolished ; 
after one king had been beheaded, and another driven into 
exile, the authority of the crown continued to be acknow- 
ledged and revered in Virginia. Irritated at this open defi- 
ance of its power, the parliament issued an ordinance, de- 
claring, that as the settlement in Virginia had been made at 
the cost, and by the people of England, it ought to be subor- 
dinate to the English commonwealth, and subject to such 
laws, as are or shall be made in parliament ; that instead of 
dutiful submission, the colonists had disclaimed the authori- 
ty of the state, and audaciously rebelled against it; that, on 
this account, they were denounced traitors : and, not only 
all vessels belonging to natives of Europe, but those of fo- 
reign nations, were prohibited to enter their ports, or to car- 
ry on any commerce with them. 

The efforts of an high-spirited government, in asserting 
its own dignity 4 were prompt and vigorous. A powerful 
squadron, with a considerable body of land forces, was des- 
patched to reduce the Virginians to obedience. After com- 
pelling the colonies in Barbadoes, and the other islands, to 
submit to the commonwealth, the squadron entered the bay 
of Chesapeake. Berkeley, with more courage than pru- 
dence, took arms to oppose this formidable armament ; but 
he could not long maintain such an unequal contest His 
gallant resistance, however, procured favourable terms to 
the people under his government. A general indemnity for all 
past offences was granted. They acknowledged the authori- 
ty of the commonwealth, and were admitted t* a participation 
of all the rights of citizens. By a convention, entered into 
by commissioners on both sides, the Virginians had secured to 
them the ancient limits of their country ; its free trade ; its 
exemption from taxation, but by their own assembly ; and 
vol. i. y 
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the exclusion of military force from among them. Berkeley, 
firm to his principles of loyalty, disdained to make any 
stipulation for himself; but continued to reside in Virginia, 
as a private man, beloved and respected by all over whom 
he had formerly presided* 

Not satisfied with taking measures to subject the colonies, 
the commonwealth turned its attention towards the most ef- 
fectual mode of retaining them, in dependence on the parent 
state, and of securing to it the benefit of their increasing 
commerce. With this view, the parliament framed two laws $ 
one of which expressly prohibited all mercantile intercourse 
between the colonies and foreign states ; and the other or- 
dained that no production of Asia, Africa, or America, should 
be imported into the dominions of the commonwealth, bat in 
vessels belonging to English owners, or to the people of the 
colonies, settled there ; and navigated by an English com- 
mander, and by crews, of which the greater part must be 
Englishmen. This act was rigidly enforced in Virginia and 
Maryland ; and, from its operation, the inhabitants suffered 
no little distress. Cromwell frequently changed his colonial 
governors, lest they should enter into the feelings of the 
people. In Virginia, he had no less than three, Digges, 
Bennet, and Mathews, during the protectorship. 

His conduct was very different in the New England colo- 
nies. Notwithstanding the navigation laws, they were al- 
lowed a free trade to all parts ; and were indulged with the 
liberty of importing their commodities into England, free 
from all the duties which the southern colonies were obliged 
to pay. This excited the envy of the other colonies, and 
created dissatisfaction among the merchants in England ; 
but was, notwithstanding, continued till the restoration. 

Virginia remained, almost nine years, in perfect tranquilli- 
ty. During that period, many adherents to the royal party, 
and among these some gentlemen of good families, in order 
to avoid danger and oppression, to which they were exposed 
in England, or in hopes of improving their fortunes, migrat- 
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ed to Virginia.* On the death of Mathews, the last gover- 
nor named by Cromwell, the sentiments and inclinations of 
the people, no longer under the controul of authority, burst 
out with violence. They forced Sir William Berkeley to 
quit his retirement ; they unanimously elected him governor 
of the colony ; and, as he refused to act under an usurped 
authority, they boldly erected the royal standard, and, ac- 
knowledging Charles the second their lawful sovereign, pro- 
claimed him with all his titles. The Virginians long boast- 
ed that, as they were the last of the king's subjects, who re- 
nounced their allegiance, they were the first, who returned 
to their duty. 

Happily for the people of Virginia, a revolution in Eng- 
land, sudden and unexpected, seated Charles on the throne 
of his ancestors. On receiving the first account of this event, 
the exultation of the colony was universal and unbounded ; 
%tt not of long continuance. Gracious, but unproductive 
professions of esteem and good will, were the only return 
made by Charles to loyalty and services, which, in the esti- 
mation of the Virginians, were so distinguished, that no re- 
compense was beyond what they claimed. The king's neglect 
and ingratitudef disappointed all the sanguine hopes, which 

* In this period (1659,) John Washington, the great grandfather of the 
illustrious general George Washington, migrated from the north of England, 
and settled in Westmoreland county, on the Potowmac. The records of 
Virginia shew that in a few years after his arrival, he became a considers- 
ble proprietor of land, and held sundry important offices. 

f Notwithstanding their singular attachment to royalty, no colony more 
severely felt the mischief of a despotic kingly government than Virginia. In 
direct contravention of their rights, the colony was split into part*, and 
conveyed away in proprietary grants. These were not grants of uncultivated 
wood-lands ; but of improved plantations. The assembly drew up an humble 
address, complaining of these grants, as inconsistent with their chartered 
rights. To defray the expense of prosecuting the affair before the king, a 
tax of fifty pounds of tobacco was laid on each poll. Heavy amercements 
were also laid on every law case, tried in the colony. The low price of to- 
bacco, these taxes and amercements, all united their influence, with the du- 
ties imposed by the acts of trade and navigation, to distress the colony. The 
poor were scarcely able, from the fruits of their industry, to feed and clothe 
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they had founded on the merits of their past conduct ; and at 
the same time, the spirit which influenced parliament, in its 
commercial deliberations, opened a prospect that alarmed 
them, with respect to their ftiture situation. In framing regula- 
tions for the encouragement of trade, the house of commons, 
instead of granting the colonies that relief which they ex- 
pected, from the restraints on their commerce, imposed by the 
commonwealth and Cromwell, not only adopted all their ideas 
concerning this branch of legislation, but extended them fur- 
ther. This produced the act of navigation ; the most impor- 
tant and memorable of any in the statute book, with respect 
to the history of English commerce. By this it was enacted, 
that no commodities should be imported into any settlement 
in Asia, Africa, or America ; or exported from them, but in 
vessels of English or plantation built ; that no sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods used in dying, of the 
growth or manufacture of the colonies, should be shippAi* 
from them, to any other country but England. Soon after, 
the act of navigation was extended, and additional restraints 
were imposed, by a new law, which prohibited the importa- 
tion of any European commodity, into the colonies, but what 
was laden in England, in vessels navigated and manned as 
the act of navigation required. The principles of policy, on 
which the various regulations contained in both statutes are 
founded, were openly avowed in a declaration, that, " as the 
plantations, beyond seas, are inhabited and peopled by sub- 
jects of England, they may be kept in a firmer dependence 
upon it ; and rendered yet more beneficial and advantageous 
to it, in the further employment and increase of English 
shipping and seamen, as well as in the vent of English wool- 
len and other manufactures and commodities ; and in making 
England an emporium, not only of the commodities of those 
|dantations, but also of the commodities of other countries and 
places, for the supplying of them." 

their wives and children. Under this complication of evils, the people, m 
process of time, became riotous ; and finally joined the standard of rebellion, 
raised by colonel Bacon. 
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By these successive regulations, the plan of securing to 
England a monopoly of tike commerce with its colonies, and 
of shutting up every other channel, into which it might be 
diverted, was perfected and reduced into complete system. 
On one side of the Atlantic, these regulations have been ex- 
tolled, as an extraordinary effort of political sagacity, and 
have been considered as the great charter of national com- 
merce, to which England is indebted, for all its opulence mid 
power. On the other, they have been execrated, as a code 
of oppression, more suited to the illiberality of mercantile 
ideas, than to extensive views of legislative wisdom. 

Hardly was the act of navigation known in Virginia, and 
its effects begun to be felt, when the colony remonstrated 
against it, as a grievance ; and petitioned earnestly for relief* 
But the commercial ideas, of Charles and his ministers, co- 
tacided so perfectly with those of parliament, that, instead of 
listening with a favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured assiduously to carry the act into strict execution. For 
this purpose, instructions were issued to the governor ; forts 
were built on the banks of the principal rivers ; and small 
vessels appointed to cruize on the coast. The Virginians, 
seeing no prospect of obtaining exemptions from the act, set 
themselves to evade it As it is with extreme difficulty that 
commerce can be turned into a new channel, tobacco, the 
staple of the colony, sunk prodigiously in value, when they 
were compelled to send it all to one market. It was some 
time before England could furnish full assortments of those 
necessary articles, without which the industry of the colony 
could not be carried on, or its prosperity secured. Encour 
raged by the symptoms of general languor and despondency, 
which this declining state of the colony occasioned, the In- 
dians, seated towards the heads of the rivers, ventured first to 
attack the remote settlements ; and then to make incursions in* 
to the interior parts of the country. Unexpected as these hos- 
tilities were, from a people who, during a long period, had lived 
ki friendship with the English, a measure, taken by the king, 
seems to have excited still greater terror among the most 
opulent people in the colony. Charles had imprudently imi- 
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tated the example of his father, by granting such large tracts 
of land, in Virginia, to several of his courtiers, as tended to 
unsettle the distribution of property in the country, and to 
render the title of the most ancient planters to their estates 
precarious and questionable. From those various causes, 
which affected every individual in the colony, the indignation 
of the people became general ; and was worked up to such a 
pitch, that nothing was wanting to precipitate them into the 
most desperate acts, but some leader, qualified to unite and 
to direct their operations. 

Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Bacon, a colonel of 
militia ; who, though he had been settled in Virginia only 
three years, had acquired, by popular manners, an insinuating 
address, and the consideration derived from having been regu- 
larly trained in England, to the profession of the law, such 
general esteem, that he was regarded as one of the most re- 
spectable persons in the colony. Bacon was ambitious, elo- 
quent, and daring. Prompted, either by honest zeal to re- 
dress the public wrongs, or allured by hopes of raising him- 
self to distinction and power, he mingled with the malcon- 
tents, and, by his bold harangues, and confident promises of 
removing all their grievances, inflamed them almost to mad- 
ness. As the devastation, committed by the Indians, was 
the calamity most sensibly felt by the people, he accused the 
governor of having neglected the proper measures for repel- 
ling the invasions of the savages, and exhorted them to take 
arms in their own defence, and to exterminate that odious 
race. Great numbers assembled, and chose Bacon to be their 
general. He applied to the governor for a commission con- 
firming this election of the people ; and offered to march in- 
stantly against the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed, 
by long possession of supreme command, to high ideas of the 
respect due to his station, considered this tumultuary arma- 
ment as an open insult to his authority. Unwilling, however, 
to give farther provocation to an incensed multitude, by a 
direct refusal of what they demanded, he thought it prudent 
to negociate, in order to gain time ; and it was not until he 
found all endeavours to sooth them ineffectual, that he issued 
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a proclamation, requiring them, in the king's name, under 
the pain of being denounced rebels, to disperse. 

But Bacon, sensible that he had advanced so far, as ren- 
dered it impossible to recede with honour or safety, instantly 
took the only resolution that remained for him, in his situa- 
tion. At the head of a chosen body of his followers, he 
marched rapidly to James Town ; and, surrounding the house 
where the governor and council were assembled, demanded 
the commission for which he had formerly applied. Berke- 
ley, with the proud indignant spirit of a cavalier, disdaining 
the requisitions of. a rebel, peremptorily refused to comply $ 
and calmly presented his naked breast to the weapons which 
were pointed against it The council, however, foreseeing 
the fatal consequences of driving an enraged multitude, in 
whose power they were, to the last extremities of violence, 
prepared a commission constituting Bacon general of all the 
forces, in Virginia ; and, by their intreaties, prevailed on the 
governor to sign it. Bacon, with his troops, retired in tri- 
umph. Hardly was the council delivered, by his departure, 
from the dread of present danger, when, by a transition not 
unusual in feeble minds, presumptuous boldness succeeded to 
excessive fear. The commission granted to Bacon was de- 
clared to be null, having been extorted by force ; he was pro- 
claimed a rebel ; his followers were required to abandon his 
standard ; and the militia ordered to arm, and to join the 
governor. 

Enraged at this conduct, Bacon, instead of continuing his 
march towards the Indian country, instantly wheeled round, 
and advanced with all his forces to James Town. The go- 
vernor, unable to resist* such a numerous body, made his 
escape, and fled across the bay to Accomack, on the eastern 
shore. Some of the counsellors accompanied him thither ; 
others retired to their own plantations. Upon the flight of 
Sir William Berkeley, and dispersion of the council, the 
frame of civil government, in the colony, seemed to be dis- 
solved; and Bacon became possessed of supreme and uncon- 
trolled power. But, as he was sensible that his countrymen 
would not long submit, with patience, to authority acquired 
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and held merely by force of arms, he endeavoured to found 
it on a more constitutional basts, by obtaining the sanction 
of the people's approbation. With this view, he called to- 
gether the most considerable gentlemen in the colony, and, 
having prevailed on them to bind themselves by oath tq 
maintain his authority, and to resist every enemy that 
should oppose it, he, from that time, considered his jurisdic- 
tion as legally established. 

Berkeley, meanwhile, made inroads into different parts of 
the colony, where Bacon's authority was recognized. Seve- 
ral sharp conflicts happened, with various success. James 
Town was reduced to ashes, and the best cultivated districts 
in the province were laid waste, sometimes by one party, and 
sometimes by the other. But, it was not by his own exer- 
tions, that the governor hoped to terminate the contest. Ho 
had early transmitted an account of the transactions in Virgi- 
nia to the king, and demanded such a body of soldiers, as would 
enable him to quell the insurgents. To induce the king to grant 
this request, he represented Bacon's party, as impatient of 
all dependence on the parent state. Charles, alarmed at a 
commotion, no less dangerous than unexpected, and solici- 
tous to maintain his authority over a colony, the value of 
which was daily increasing, speedily despatched a small 
squadron, with such a number of regular troops, as Berke- 
ley had required. Bacon and his followers received infor- 
mation of this armament, but were not intimidated at its 
approach. They boldly determined to oppose it with open 
force ; and declared it to be consistent with their duty and 
allegiance, to treat all, who should aid Sir William Berke- 
ley, as enemies, until they should have an opportunity of 
laying their grievances before their sovereign. 

But, while both parties prepared, with equal animosity, to 
involve their country in the horrors of a civil war, an event 
happened, which quieted the commotion, almost as suddenly 
as it had been excited. Bacon, when ready to take the field, 
sickened and died. None of his followers possessed such ta- 
lents as entitled them to aspire to the supreme command. 
Destitute of a leader to conduct and animate them, their 
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stnguine hopes of success subsided. Mutual distrust accom- 
panied this universal despondency. All began to wish for 
an accommodation ; and, after a short negotiation, with Sir 
William Berkeley, lieutenant general Ingram, and major 
general Walklate, they laid down their arms, and submitted 
to his government, on obtaining a promise of general pardon ; 
but were obliged to submit to the incapacity of ever bearing 
any office in the colony. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in the annals of 
Virginia, is distinguished by the name of Bacon's rebellion* 
During seven months, this daring leader was master of the 
colony, while the royal governor, shut up in a remote cor- 
ner of it, was able to make only a feeble resistance. Skir- 
mishes took place, in which several on both sides were killed 
and wounded. The cattle of the country was destroyed; 
and during the insurrection, there was an almost total ne- 
glect of husbandry ; so that the people had the dreadful pros- 
pect of famine. What were the real motives that prompted 
Bacon to take arras, and to what length he intended to carry 
his plans of reform, it is not easy to discover. It is proba- 
ble, that his conduct, like that of other adventurers in fac- 
tion, would have been regulated, chiefly by events ; and ac- 
cordingly as these proved favourable or adverse, his views 
and requisitions wtwld have been extended or circumscribed. 

Sir William Berkeley, as soon as he was reinstated in his 
office, called together the representatives of the people, that, 
by their advice and authority, public tranquillity and order 
might be perfectly established. Though this assembly met 
a few weeks after the death of Bacon, while the memory of 
reciprocal injuries was still recent, and when the passions 
excited by such a fierce contest bad but little time to subside, 
its proceedings were conducted with a moderation, seldom 
exercised by the successful party in a civil war. No man 
suffered capitally. A small number were subjected to fines : 
others were declared incapable of holding any office of trust : 
and, with these exceptions, the promise of general indemni- 
ty was confirmed by law* Soon after these events, Berkeley 
vol.. I. .6 
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went to England, and died there. Lord Culpepper was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

About the year 1679, governor Culpepper arrived, with 
certain bills drawn up by the ministry in England, to be 
passed into laws, by the assembly of Virginia. His lord- 
ship had instructions to pass an act of pardon, for all who 
had been in the late rebellion ; but it was suspended on the 
condition, that the assembly should first pass into laws, the 
bills which he had brought from their common superiors in 
England. On their refusal, he had commissioners ready to 
try and hang them as rebels ; and a regiment of soldiers on 
the spot, to support him in these faithless proceedings. One 
of these bills was for raising a public revenue for the sup- 
port of government. This made the duties perpetual, and to 
be at the sole direction of the king. When the governor 
had effected the passage of this into a law, he obtained for 
himself, out of the proceeds, an annual salary of 2000t 
which was double the salary of his predecessors. He also 
obtained 160Z. annually, for house rent. Besides, he de- 
manded from every vessel, under one hundred tons, twenty 
shillings ; and thirty shillings for all above that burden, to 
be paid to him, as a perquisite, by the captain of the vessel, 
for every voyage, at port clearing. He also oppressed the 
people by causing them to receive light coin in payment, at 
the same rate with that which was full weight. This neces- 
sity he imposed and continued for his own emolument. 
These were the returns Virginia received, for its extraordi- 
nary loyalty to the restored king. The colony groaned un- 
der similar oppressive measures, which were continued in 
the reign of his brother and successor, James the second. 
The spirit of government was the same, and equally arbitra- 
ry on both sides of the Atlantic, in the interval between the 
restoration in 1660 and the revolution in 1688. In this pe- 
riod, besides these systematic oppressions, there is scarcely 
any memorable occurrence ito the history of Virginia. 

The people of this loyal colony, with a constitution, which, 
Iii form, resembled that of England, enjoyed hardly any 
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portion of the liberty, which that system of policy is framed 
to secure. They were deprived even of the last consolation 
of the oppressed, the power of complaining, by a law which, 
under severe penalties, prohibited them from speaking dis- 
respectfully of the governor, or defaming either by words or 
writing the administration of the colony. The laws, re- 
straining their commerce, were felt as an intolerable griev- 
ance, and nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, which, 
from the necessity of concealing it, acquired a greater de- 
gree of acrimony. Notwithstanding these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the colony continued to increase. The use of 
tobacco was now become general in Europe, In the use of 
this nauseous ■ weed, civilized men went beyond savages. 
The latter used it only in smoking ; but the former, in ad- 
dition, chewed it, and took it in snuff. In consequence of its 
general use, though it had fallen in price, the demand was 
so great, that, by giving constant employment to the industry 
of the planters, it diffused wealth among them. 

From the English revolution, in 1688, to the American 
revolution, in 1776, the government of Virginia was conduct- 
ed on revolutionary principles; and, generally, for the bene- 
fit of the people. The colony was too far north, to be in- 
volved in the disputes with the Spaniards, about boundary, 
which affected the more southern colonies ; and too faf south, 
to be claimed by the French, as an appendage to Canada ; 
or to have a distressing participation in the several wars be- 
tween France and England; which, from 1690 to 1748, dis- 
turbed the peace of the most northern colonies. From 1754 
to 1758, when the French schemes for uniting Canada and 
Louisiana were urged, the frontiers of Virginia were in- 
volved in serious distresses, from the incursions of French 
and Indian parties, detached from Fort Duquesne, on the 
Ohio : but, with this exception, Virginia enjoyed a steady 
series of prosperity, for the last eighty-five years of her colo- 
nial existence. In this period, her strength and resources 
increased to so great an extent, as enabled her successfully 
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to resist Great Britain attacking her rights. Her inhabitants' 
were then computed to be 496,278.* 



NEW ENGLAND, PLYMOUTH, AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirteen years elapsed, after James Town began to be 
built, before any permanent establishment was effected in the 
northern or second colony. Various attempts for that pur- 
pose had failed ; nor was the arduous business accomplished^ 
till it was undertaken by men who were influenced by higher 
motives than the extension of agriculture or commerce. 
These men had been called Puritans in England, from their 
earnest desires of further reformation in the established 
church ; and particularly for their aversion to certain popish 
habits and ceremonies, which they deemed sinftil, from their 
having been abused to idolatry. Such was the intolerance of 
the times, and so violent the zeal for uniformity, that popular 
preachers of this sect, though men of learning and piety, were 
suspended, deprived, imprisoned, and ruined, for not using 
garments or ceremonies which their adversaries acknow- 
ledged to be indifferent. Puritanism, nevertheless, gained 
ground. On experiment, it was found, that no attempts are 
more fruitless than those which are made with the view of 
bringing men to think alike, on the subject of religion. The 
leaders, both of church and state, were too little acquainted 



• This number of the inhabitants of Virginia, in 1775, is taken from the 
journals of congress. It is conjectural, and not founded on actual enumera- 
tion. When congress first emitted bills of credit, they fixed the quota, to be 
redeemed by each colony, in proportion to its supposed number of inhabi- 
tants. The number assigned to each state, at that time, is the number re- 
ferred to in this work. It appears to have been near the truth. In 1790, an 
actual enumeration was taken. The number of inhabitants, in Virginia, was 
then found to be 747,600. Of these intermediate fifteen years, eight were years 
of war. The conjectural enumeration of 1775 was three millions, in the whole 
twelve confederated colonies. The actual enumeration of the same, with the 
addition of Georgia, Kentucky, and the South-West Territory, in 1790, was 
3,870,326. The latter, in some measure, confirms the former, when proper 
allowance is made for the destruction caused in the interval, by the revolu- 
tionary war. 
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with the genuine principle© of policy and Christianity, to 
apply the proper remedy for preserving peace among dip- 
cording sects. Instead of granting a general liberty of con- 
science, compnlsory methods were adopted for enforcing uni- 
formity. An act was passed fat punishing all who refused 
to come to church, or were present at any conventicle or 
meeting. The punishment was imprisonment, till the con- 
victed agreed to conform, and made a declaration of his con- 
formity. If that were not done in three months, he was to 
quit the realm, and go into perpetual banishment In case he 
did not depart within the time limited, or returned after- 
wards without a license, he was to suffer death. Such is the 
renitency of the human mind, to all impositions on conscience, 
that the more the Puritans were oppressed, the more were 
they attached to their distinguishing opinions, and the more 
did their sect prevail. Several of them suffered death, in 
preference to purchasing an exemption from legal penalties, 
by doing what in their opinion was wrong. It was after- 
wards resolved to send others, who had equally persevered 
in their non-conformity, into banishment. Many chose to" 
avoid these evils, by voluntarily exiling themselves from 
their^ native country. 

A congregation of these Puritans, under the pastoral care 
of Mr. John Robinson, resolved to elude their persecutors, by 
removing to Holland. They continued there ten years ; and, 
by hard labour, earned a living. Though they were much 
esteemed, atod kindly received by the Hollanders, they were 
induced to think of a second removal. They had an ardent 
desire of propagating religion in foreign lands, and of sepa- 
rating themselves from all the existing establishments in Eu- 
rope ; that iiey might have an opportunity of handing down, 
to future ages, the model of a pure church, free from the ad- 
mixture of human additions. America, the colonizing of 
which then excited a considerable share of public attention, 
presented a proper theatre for this purpose. After serious 
and repeated addresses to Heaven for direction* they resolved 
to cross the Atlantic. An application, on their behalf, was 
made to their native sovereign, king Junes, for full liberty 
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and freedom of conscience : but, nothing more could be ob- 
tained, than a promise, that he would connive at, and not 
molest them. The hope, that, when at the distance of 3000 
miles, they would be out of the reach of ecclesiastical courts, 
induced them nevertheless to venture. They sailed, 101 in 
number, from Plymouth, in September, 1620, and arrived at 
Cape Cod, in November following* Before landing, they 
formed themselves into a body politic, under the crown of 
England, for the purpose of " framing just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices ;" to which forty- 
one of their number subscribed their names, and promised all 
due submission and obedience. After landing, they employ- 
ed themselves in making discoveries, till the 20th of Decem- 
ber.* They then fixed on a place for settlement, which they 
afterwards called New Plymouth ; and purchased the soil 
from its native proprietors. These adventurers were now at 
the commencement of a long and dreary winter ; at an im- 
mense distance from their former habitations ; on the strange 
coast of an uncultivated country ; without a friend to welcome 
their arrival, or a house to shelter them. In settling down 
on bare creation, they had every obstacle to surmount, that 
could prove their firmness, or try their patience. The cli- 
mate was unfavourable $ the season cold and pinching. The 
prospect of obtaining a supply of provisions, by cultivating 
the stubborn soil, required an immensity of previous labour, 
and was both distant and uncertain. From the disorders 
occasioned by their tedious voyage, with insufficient accom- 
modations, together with those brought on them by the fa- 

9 The return of this day is annually celebrated at Plymouth and Boston, 
by the u Sons of the pilgrims," as the present inhabitants call themselves. 
Religious exercises inspire gratitude to the God of .their fathers. Orations 
recount the deeds of their ancestors. Festivity animates the guests, while 
orations, songs, and appropriate toasts, bring to recollection their many vir- 
tues ; and point to them, as worthy of being held in everlasting remembrance. 
To identify their situation and feelings with those of the first settlers, oysters; 
clams, fish, wild fowl, game, suckatash, and like articles, as the country 
afforded when it was first entered upon by their forefathers, make a part of 
the feast The day, in its variegated entertainment, is observed with ardour 
approaching to enthusiasm. 
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tigues and exertions unavoidable in a new settlement, and 
the rigour of the season, they buried forty-four persons, 
nearly one half of their original number, within six months 
after their landing. Animated with a high degree of reli- 
gious fervour, they supported these various hardships with 
unabated resolution. The prospect of an exemption from the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical courts, and of an undisturbed liberty 
to worship their Creator in the way that was agreeable to 
their consciences, was, in their estimation, a sufficient coun- 
terbalance to all that they underwent In imitation of the 
primitive Christians, they threw all their property into a 
common stock, and, like members of on& family, carried on 
every work of industry, by their joint labour, for common 
benefit. The same fatal effects flowed from this community 
of goods and of labour, which had formerly been experienced 
in Virginia ; and it was therefore soon relinquished. By 
voluntary compact, they formed themselves into a small com- 
monwealth, and had a succession of governors* of their own 



* The history of their two first governors, Carver and Bradford, is so con- 
nected with the affairs of the colony, as to merit a place in this work. 

John Carver, first governor of Plymouth colony, was a native of England* 
and one of the emigrants to Leyden, who composed Mr. Robinson's church 
in that place. When a removal to America was contemplated, he was ap- 
pointed one of the agents to negotiate with the Virginia company, in Eng- 
land, for a suitable territory. He obtained a patent in 1619, and in the fol- 
lowing year, came to Mew England with the first company. The ship which 
brought them was carried, by accident or design, too far to the northward, 
and anchored in the harbour of cape Cod. As they were without the terri- 
tory of the South Virginia company, from whom they had received the char- 
ter, which was thus rendered useless, it was thought proper, before they 
landed, that a political association for self government should be formed, by 
voluntary agreement among themselves. Accordingly, after solemn prayers 
and thanksgiving, a written instrument was subscribed, on the 11th of 
November, 1630, by forty-one persons out of one hundred and one, the whole 
number of passengers of all descriptions on board. Mr. Carver's name stood 
first, and he was unanimously elected governor for one year. Government 
being thus regularly established, on a truly republican principle, sixteen 
armed men were sent on shore the same day, to procure wood and make di*« 
coveries. They returned at night, having seen neither house nor human bet- 
ing. The next day wis Sunday, and it was observed as a day of rest While 
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choice. They settled in that part of Massachusetts which 
now forms the county of PTymouth. They originally formed 



they lay in tfait harbour, during the space of fire weeks, a number of excur- 
sion* were made by the direction of the governor. 

On the 6th of December, governor Carver, with eighteen men, set tail in 
the shallop, to make further discoveries. The weather was so cold, that 
the spray of the sea froze on their coats till they were cased with ice. They 
coasted along the cape, and occasionally a party was sent on shore. At the 
dawn of day, on the 8th of December, those who were on the land were sur- 
prised by the war cry of the natives, and a flight of arrows. They imme- 
diately seized their arms, and, on the first discharge of musquetry, the In- 
dians fled. Eighteen arrows were taken up, headed either with brass, deer's 
horns, or birds' claws. On the 11th of December, they went ashore upon 
the main land, at the place which they called Plymouth. A part of the very 
rock, on which they first set their feet, is now in the public square of the 
town, and is distinguished by the name of " Forefather's rock." Another part 
is preserved in the museum of the Charleston S. C. Library Society. 

As they marched into the country, they found corn fields, and brooks, 4nd 
an excellent jgpiation for building. Before the end of the month, they had 
erected a storehouse, with a thatched roof, in which their godtis were depo- 
sited. Two rows of houses were begun, and, as fast as they could be cover- 
ed, the people, who were classed into nineteen families, came ashore and 
lodged in them. The severe hardships to which they were exposed, in so 
rigorous a climate, and the scorbutic habits, contracted by living so longou 
board the ship, caused so great a mortality, that, before the month of April, 
near one half of them died. None of the natives were seen before the sick- 
ness among the planters had abated. The pestilence which raged in the 
country, four years before, had almost depopulated it. On the 16th of 
March, 1621, a savage came boldly into the town alone, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the emigrants, addressed them in these words, "Welcome, English- 
men ! welcome, Englishmen !" His name was 8amoset, and he was sagamore 
of a tribe of Indians, distant five days' journey to the eastward. He had 
learned broken English of the fishermen in his country. By him the gover- 
nor was informed, that the place where they now were, was called Patuxet, 
and, though it was formerly populous, that every human being had died of 
the late pestilence. This account was confirmed by the extent of the de- 
serted fields, the number of graves, and the remnant of skeletons lying on 
the ground. Being dismissed with a present, he returned the next day with 
five Indians, who brought a few skins for trade. They informed the planters 
that Massassoit, the sachem of the neighbouring Indians, was near, with his 
brother and a number of his people. Within an hour, he appeared on the 
top of a hill, over against the English town, with sixty men. Mutual dis- 
trust prevented, for some time, any advances upon either side ; but, Mr. 
Winslow being sent to the Indian king, with a copper chain and two knives, 
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and continued a distinct colony , by the name of Plymouth, 
until their incorporation, in 1691, with Massachusetts. 

and a friendly message from the governor, the sachem was pleased to de- 
scend from the hill, accompanied by twenty men unarmed. Captain Standish, 
at the head of six men with musquets, met him at the brook, and escorted 
him to one of the best houses, where three or four cushions were placed on 
a green rug spread over the floor. The governor came in, preceded by a 
drum and trumpet, the sound of which, being new, greatly delighted the 
Indians. After mutual salutations, the governor kissed his majesty's hand, 
and ordered refreshments. A league of friendship was then agreed upon, 
which was inviolably observed, for above fifty years. 

In the beginning of April, twenty acres of lands were prepared for the re- 
ception of Indian corn : and Samoset and Squanto taught the emigrants how 
to plant, and dress it with herrings, of which an immense quantity came in- 
to the brooks. Six acres were sowed with barley and peas. While they 
were .engaged in this labour, governor Carver died. He was distinguished 
for his prudence, integrity, and firmness, and owned a good estate in England, 
which he spent in the emigration to Holland and America. He exerted him- 
self to promote the interests of the colony, and bore a large share of its 
sufferings. The people confided in him as their friend and father. 

William Bradford, second governor of Plymouth colony, was born in the 
north of England. After a residence of about ten years in Holland, he en- 
gaged with zeal in the plan of removal to America, and set sail from Ply- 
mouth with the first company. While the ship, which brought them, lay 
in the harbour of Cape Cod, he was one of the foremost in the several ha- 
zardous attempts, to find a proper place for the seat of the colony. Soon af- 
ter the death of governor Carver, in 1621, Mr. Bradford was elected in his 
place. One of the first acts of his administration was to send an embassy 
to Massassoit, for the purpose of confirming the league with the Indian 
sachem ; of procuring seed corn for the next planting season ; and of ex- 
ploring the country. It was well for the colony that the friendship of Mas- 
sassoit was thus secured ; for his influence was extensive. In consequence 
of his regard for the new settlers, nine sachems, in September, went to Ply- 
mouth, and acknowledged themselves subjects of king James. 

In the beginning of 1622, the colony began to experience a distressing 
famine, occasioned by the arrival of new settlers, who came unfurnished 
with provisions. In the height of their distress, a threatening message was 
received from Canonicus, sachem of Naraganset, expressed by the present 
of a bundle of arrows bound with the skin of a serpent. The governor Bent 
back the skin, filled with powder and ball. This prompt and ingenious re- 
ply terminated the correspondence. The Naragansets were so terrified, 
that they even returned the serpent's skin, without inspecting its contents. 
It was however judged necessary to fortify the town; and this work was 
performed by the people while they were suffering the extremity of famine. 
Vol. i. 7 
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Just before their arrival in New England, king James the 
first, by letters patent, incorporated forty jpersons, by the 
name of, " the council established at Plymouth, in the county 
of Devon, for the planting, ruling and governing of New 
England, in America ;" and granted unto them all that part 
of America which is comprehended between forty and forty* 
eight degrees of north latitude. This is the basis of all the 
other grants, made to the colonies in New England. 

In 1628, the Plymouth company granted unto Sir Henry 

jfor some time, they subsisted entirely upon fish. In this exigency, governor 
Bradford found the advantage of his friendly intercourse with the Indians. 
He made several excursions among them, and procured corn and beans* 
making a fair purchase by means of goods, which were very acceptable to 
the Indians. 

This scarcity was, in part, owing to the impolicy of labouring in common, 
and putting the proceeds into a public store. To stimulate industry by tho 
prospect of individual acquisition, and thus to promote the general good by 
removing the restraints upon selfishness, it was agreed that every family 
should plant for themselves, on such ground as should be assigned them by 
lot. After this agreement, the governor was not obliged to traffic with the 
Indians, to procure the means of subsistence for the colony. 

The original government of Plymouth was founded entirely upon mutual 
compact, entered into by the planters, before they landed, and was intended 
to continue only until they could obtain legal authority from their sovereign. 
The first patent was obtained for the colony in the name of John Peirce ; but 
another patent of larger extent was obtained of the council for New Eng- 
land, January 13th, 1630, in the name of William Bradford, his heirs, as- 
sociates and assigns, which gave them power to make all laws, not repug- 
nant to the laws of England. For several of the first years after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth, the legislative, executive and judicial business was per- 
formed by the whole body of freemen in assembly. The first assembly of 
representatives was held in 1639, when two deputies were sent from eack 
town, excepting Plymouth, which sent four. 

Such was the reputation of Mr. Bradford for piety, wisdom and integrity, 
that he was annually chosen governor as long as he lived, excepting in the 
years 1633, 1636, and 1644, when Mr. Winslowwas appointed, and the years 
1634, and 1638, when Mr. Prince was elected chief magistrate. It was by 
his own request, that the people in these years did not re-elect Mr. Bradford. 
He strongly recommended a rotation in the election of governor. " If this 
appointment," he pleaded, " were any honour or benefit, others beside him- 
self should partake of it ; if it were a burden, others beside himself should 
help to bear it" But the people were so much attached to him, that for 
thirty years they placed him at die head of their government. 
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Boswell and others, all that part of New England, which is 
included within a line drawn from the Atlantic ocean, three 
miles sooth of Charles river, and three miles north of the 
Merrimack, to the south sea. King Charles the first con- 
firmed this patent, and constituted the patentees a body po- 
litic, with very extensive privileges. Executive, legislative 
and judicial powers were relinquished by the crown, and 
eventually vested in actual settlers, and the men of their 
choice. 

At this time, liberty of conscience could not be enjoyed in 
England. Many were so harassed for their non-conformity, 
that they determined rather to make settlements in a dreary 
wilderness, at the distance of three thousand miles from their 
native country, than endure the persecution to which they 
were constantly exposed. They emigrated, not for the ad- 
vantages of trade, but for religion, and the enjoyment of li- 
berty of conscience. They wished to transmit the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty, to their posterity. 

Mr. John Endicot was sent over, in the year 1628, with 
about three hundred people, to prepare the way for a perma- 
nent colony. They began a settlement which they named 
Salem. This was the first town in Massachusetts, and the 
second in New England. 

About a hundred of the planters, who came over with Mr. 
Endicot, removed very soon, and began a settlement which 
they called Charlestown. It was determined, in 1629, that 
the patent and government of the plantation should be trans- 
ferred to New England. This gave new vigour to the nascent 
colony. Seventeen ships full of settlers arrived in the course 
of the next year. Among these was governor Winthrop.* 

* John Winthrop, the father of Massachusetts, was horn in England, in 
1587, and hred to the law. Having converted a fine estate, of six hundred 
pounds sterling per annum, into money, he embarked for America, in the 
forty. third year of his age, as an associate of those persons who settled the 
colony of Massachusetts, and with a commission to be their governor. He 
arrived in 1630, and in the three following years he was chosen governor, for 
which office he was eminently qualified. His time and all his powers were 
devoted to the infant plantation. In 1634, Mr. Dudley was chosen in his 
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The magistrates of the colony, and a number of ministers, 
Arrived at the same time.* 

These new settlers, about fifteen hundred in number, ar- 
rived in July, 1630. They encamped in cottages, booths and 
tents, upon Charlestown hill. Their place of public worship 
was under a large spreading tree. In this and the last year, 
there came into New England two thousand persons. These 
settled about nine or ten towns or Tillages. From them and 

place ; but Winthrop was re-elected in the yean 1637, 16S8, and 1639, and 
in 1642, 1643, 1646, 1647, and 1648. He died in the sixty-third year of his 
age. Governor Winthrop was a faithful, upright magistrate, and an exem- 
plary Christian. He at first was very mild in the administration of justice, 
but afterwards yielded to the opinions of others, who thought that severe 
discipline was necessary, in a new plantation. Not having a high opinion of 
a pure democracy, when the people of Connecticut were about forming a 
government, he wrote them a letter in which he observed, " the best part of 
a community is always the least, and of that least part, the wiser are still 
less." In the course of his life, he repeatedly experienced the versatility gf 
the public opinion ; but when he was left out of office, he possessed perfect 
calmness of mind, and still exerted himself to serve his country. In severe 
trials, his magnanimity, wisdom, and patience were conspicuous. He de- 
nied himself many of the elegancies of life, that he might give an example 
of frugality and temperance. In a severe winter, when wood was scarce, h# 
received information that a neighbour often stole wood from the pile at his 
door. " Does he ?" said the governor, in seeming anger ; " call him to me* 
and I will take a course with him, that shall cure him of stealing." When 
the man appeared he addressed him thus : " friend, it is a cold winter, and I 
hear you are meanly provided with Wood ; you are welcome to help your- 
self at my pile, till the winter is over." He 'afterwards merrily asked his 
informant, whether he had not put a stop to the man's stealing ? Though 
his fortune was great when he came to America, yet he died poor. He 
was so much of a theologian, that he sometimes gave the word of exhor- 
tation in the church. Governor's isjand in the harbour of Boston was grant- 
ed to him, and still remains in the possession of his descendants. His recom- 
mendation and influence procured a law to be passed, against the practice 
of health drinking. He kept a journal of occurrences in the colony, from 
his arrival down to the year 1644. This matter of fact book was first pub- 
lished in 1790 ; but had been previously read by many, and was the basis of 
most of the early histories of New England. 

• The first question proposed, at the first court of assistants, was, how the 
ministers should be maintained ? The court ordered that houses be built 9 
and salaries raised for them, at the public charge. 
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their subsequent associates, hove sprung the many thousands, 
that have inhabited Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island. The Puritans, to which sect these 
primitive emigrants belonged, were a plain, frugal, in- 
dustrious people, who were strict observers of moral and so- 
cial duties : but they held that the imposition of creeds, of 
modes of worship, habits or ceremonies, was subversive of 
natural rights. They also viewed church hierarchy, and 
especially the lordly pomp of bishops, as opposed to the sim- 
pie and equal spirit of Christianity. Their sufferings for 
non-conformity disposed them to reflect on the nature and 
extent of civil authority ; and led to a conviction that tyranny, 
whether in church or state, was contrary to nature, reason, 
and revelation. There was a similarity between their opi- 
nions of government, and those which they held on the sub- 
ject of religion. Each strengthened the other. Both were 
favourable to liberty, and hostile to all undue exercise of au- 
thority. 

It is matter of regret, that, in violation of these noble 
principles, the emigrants, in the eleventh year after their 
settlement in America, resolved " that no man, unless a mem* 
ber of some of their churches, should be admitted to the free- 
dom of their body politic," and afterwards, " that only such 
should share in the administration of the civil government ; 
or have a voice in any election." 

The sacred rights of conscience, and private judgment 
we*e in that age little understood. Not only the idea of 
toleration, hut even the word itself, in the sense now affixed 
to it, was then unknown. Every church claimed a right to 
employ the hand of power, for the protection of truth and the 
extirpation of error. Bigotry and blind zeal prevailed among 
Christians of every sect or profession. Each denied to the 
other that liberty of conscience which they all claimed, am} 
all had a rigjit to eqjoy. 

As the intolerance of England peopled Massachusetts, so 
the intolerance of that province made many emigrate from 
it ; which gave rise to various distant settlements, that, in the 
course of years, were formed into other provincial establish 
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ments. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire 
were, in a great measure, shoots from the old venerable 
trunk, Massachusetts ; and their early growth was much ac- 
celerated by her impolitic zeal for uniformity. 

In reviewing these inconsistencies, in the first settlers of 
New England, we ought also to recollect their virtues. These 
were a supreme regard for religion ; an ardent love of liber- 
ty, at a time when tyranny prevailed in church and state ; 
a dauntless fortitude, which induced them to sacrifice ease, 
and encounter complicated hardships, in order to enjoy the 
sacred rights of conscience ; an anxious care to lay a founda- 
tion for solid learning, and to establish wise political institu- 
tions, for the public good ; an indefatigable industry in sett- 
ling and cultivating a wilderness, to encounter which, no 
Worldly motives could have been an adequate inducement. 
The merit of these virtues, which they eminently possessed, 
was enhanced by the circumstance that they were uncommon. 
The demerit of bigotry and intolerance, with which they are 
chargeable, was lessened, from the circumstance, that these 
were the every day vices of all sects and parties, in those 
times of ignorance ; when all believed that it was their duty 
to use power in possession, for the support of their respective 
tenets. That the religion of many of the first settlers of New 
England was tinctured with enthusiasm, must be admitted : 
but it is equally true, that, without a portion of that noble 
infirmity, no great enterprize was ever accomplished. 

The four provinces which have been mentioned, had been 
palled New England, ever since the year 1614.* The pro- 

9 This appellation was given to it, before any permanent English set* 
Dement had been established on its coast In the interval, between the set- 
tlement at James Town and the settlement of Plymouth, captain John Smith, 
whose name is so famous in the history of Virginia, commanded a vessel, 
equipped for trading with the Indians, near cape Cod. He employed a part 
of his time in exploring the coast, and in delineating its bays and harbours. 
On his return, he laid a map of it before prince Charles, and* with the usual 
exaggeration of discoverers, painted the beauty and excellence of the conn* 
try in such glowing colours, that the young prince, in the warmth of admi- 
ration, declared that it should be called New England, a name which effaced 
that of Virginia, and by which it is still distinguished. 
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priety of classing them under one general name became more 
evident, from their being settled by the same kind of people, 
who were so strongly connected with each other by blood, 
uniformity of manners, and * similarity of religious and po- 
litical sentiments, as, at all times, to possess a distinct and 
well defined national character* The early population of this 
northern country was rapid. In the short space of twenty 
years from its first settlement, 21,200 settlers arrived in 
298 vessels. # 

By increasing their numbers* and extending their settle- 
ments, the English became exposed to new danger* The 
tribes of Indians, around Massachusetts Bay, were feeble and 
unwarlike ; yet, from regard to justice, as well as motives of 
prudence, the first colonists were studious to obtain the con- 
sent of the natives, before they ventured to occupy any of 
their lands. Though the consideration given was often very 
inadequate to the value of the territory acquired, it was suf- 
ficient to satisfy the demands of the proprietors* The Eng- 
lish took quiet possession of the lands thus conveyed to them ; 
and no open hostility broke out between them and the an- 
cient possessors : but the colonies of Providence and Con- 
necticut soon found that they were surrounded by more pow- 
erful and martial nations. Among these, the most consider- 
able were the Naragansets and Pequots. The latter were 
a formidable people, who could bring into the field many 
warriors, not inferior in courage to any in the New World. 
They foresaw, not only that the extermination of the Indian 
race must be the consequence of permitting the English to 
spread over the continent of America ; but that, if measures 
were not speedily concerted to prevent it, the calamity would 
be unavoidable. With this view, they applied to the Nara- 
gansets, requesting them to forget ancient animosities, and 
to co-operate with them, in expelling a common enemy, who 
threatened both with destruction. They represented that, 
when these strangers first landed, the object of their visits 
Was not suspected, and no proper precautions were taken to 
check their progress; that now, from the increase of their 
numbers and settlements, their intentions were manifest, and 
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the aboriginal inhabitants must abandon their native seats, 
to make way for recent intruders. 

The Naragansets and Pequots, like most of the contiguous 
tribes in America, were rivals, and there subsisted between 
them an hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge is the 
darling passion of savages, to secure the indulgence of which, 
there is no present advantage that they will not sacrifice, and 
no future consequence they will not totally disregard. The 
Naragansets, instead of closing with the proposal of their 
neighbours, discovered their hostile intentions to the gover- 
nor of Massachusetts Bay. Eager to lay hold on such a fa* 
vouf able opportunity, of wreaking their vengeance on their 
ancient foes, they entered into an alliance with the English 
against them. The Pequots, more exasperated than discour- 
aged by the imprudence and treachery of their countrymen, 
took the field. They surprised stragglers, and scalped them. 
They plundered and burnt remote settlements. They attack- 
ed fort Saybrook, without success, though garrisoned only by 
twenty men ; and when the whites began to act offensively, 
they retired to fastnesses, which they deemed inaccessible. 
The different colonies had agreed to unite against the com- 
mon enemy ; each furnishing a quota of men, in proportion 
to its numbers. The troops of Connecticut, which lay most 
exposed to danger, were soon assembled. These, reinforced 
by a small detachment from Saybrook, advanced towards the 
enemy. The Indians were posted on a rising ground in the 
middle of a swamp, which they had surrounded with palisa- 
does ; the best defence that their slender skill in the art of 
fortification had discovered. Though they knew that the 
whites were in motion, yet they took no measures to observe 
their progress. If a dog had not given the alarm by bark- 
ing, the Indians must have been massacred, without resist- 
ance. In a moment, however, they started to arms, and, rais- 
ing the war whoop, prepared to repel the assailants. At that 
early period of their intercourse with the Europeans, the sa- 
vages were little acquainted with the use of gunpowder, and 
dreaded its effects. While some of the assailants galled them 
with an incessant fire, through the intervals between the pa* 
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lisadoes, others farced their way b y the entries, into the fort, 
filled only with branches of trees, and set fire to the huts* 
Confusion and terror quickly became general. Many of the 
women and children perished in the flames. The conquer- 
ors resolved to pursue their victory, and hunted the Indians 
like wild beasts, from one place of retreat to another. In less 
than three months, of the year 1637, the tribe of Pequete waa 
extirpated. A few miserable fugitives, who took refuge 
among the neighbouring Indians, being incorporated by them, 
lost their name as a distinct people. In this first essay of 
their arms, the colonists of New England displayed both 
courage and perseverance : but, instead of treating the van- 
quished foe with the respect due to an independent people, 
who made a gallant effort to defend their property, the rights, 
and the freedom of their nation, the victors urged upon them 
the desolations of war, till the name and tribe of Pequots 
ceased to exist. 

Reprehensible as this conduct of the whites most be deem* 
ed, beneficial consequences resulted from it. Their vigorous 
efforts, in this decisive campaign, filled the surrounding 
tribes of Indians with such an high opinion of their valour, 
as secured a long tranquillity to the settlements. All this 
time, the violence of administration, in England, continued 
to increase their population and strength, by forcing many 
respectable subjects to tear themselves from all the tender 
connections that bind men to their native country, and to fly 
for refuge to a region of the New World j which heretofore 
presented to them nothing that could allure them thither, but 
exemption from oppression. The number of those emigrants 
drew the attention of government, and appeared so formida- 
ble, that a proclamation was issued, prohibiting masters of 
ships from carrying passengers to New England, without 
special permission. 

But in spite of all the efforts of government, to check this 
spirit of emigration, the measures of the king and his mi- 
nisters were considered by a great body of the people so 
hostile to those rights, which they deemed most valuable, 
that, in the course of the year 1638, above three thousand 
voi» i. 8 
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persons embarked for New England ; choosing rather to ex- 
pose themselves to all the consequences of disregarding the 
royal proclamation, than to remain longer under oppression. 

The money expended by various adventurers, in fte first 
twenty years after the settlement of Plymouth, in fitting out 
ships, in purchasing stock, and transporting settlers, amount* 
ed on a moderate calculation to two hundred thousand 
pounds : a vast sum in that age ! which no principles infe- 
rior to those, wherewith the Puritans were animated, could 
have persuaded men to lay out, on the uncertain prospect of 
obtaining an establishment, in a remote uncultivated region ; 
-which, from its situation and climate, could allure them with 
no hope, save that of finding subsistence and enjoying freedom. 
For some years, even subsistence was procured with difficul- 
ty ; and several more elapsed, before the product of the set- 
tlement yielded the planters any return for their stock. 
About 1638, they began to export corn in small quantities to 
the West Indies j and made some feeble attempts to extend 
the fishery, and to open the trade in lumber. After the year 
1640, the motives of migrating to New England in a great 
measure ceased. The principles of the Puritans became pre- 
dominant in the nation, and were enforced by the hand of 
power, x 

Though the sudden change of system in Great Britain 
entirely checked the influx of settlers, into New England, 
the principles of the colonists coincided so perfectly with 
those of the popular leaders in parliament, that they were 
soon distinguished by peculiar marks of affection. The dif- 
ferent plantations of New England were exempted from pay- 
ment of any duties ; either upon goods exported thither, or 
npon those which they imported into the mother country. 
Encouraged by such an extraordinary privilege, industry 
was excited, and population rapidly increased. In return 
for these favours, the colonists of New England applauded 
the measures of parliament ; celebrated its generous efforts 
to vindicate the rights and liberties of the nation ; and pray- 
ed for the success of its arms. 
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About this time, there were many evidences of a general 
combination of the neighbouring Indians, against the settle- 
meats of New England. A sense of danger suggested the 
policy of forming a confederacy of the sister colonies, for 
their mutual defence. Under this impression, the four colo- 
nies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New* 
haven, in May, 1643, entered into a league of perpetual con- 
federacy, offensive and defensive. It was stipulated that 
the confederates should henceforth be distinguished by the 
name of " the United Colonies of New England ;" that each 
colony should remain separate and distinct, and have exclusive 
jurisdiction within it? own territory ; that an assembly, com- 
posed of two commissioners from each colony, should be held 
annually, with power to deliberate and decide in all points of 
common concern to the confederacy : and that every deter- 
mination* in which six of their number concurred, should be 
binding on the whole. 

When Cromwell usurped the supreme power, the colonies 
of New England continued to stand high in his estimation. 
He soon gave a striking proof of this. On the conquest of 
Jamaica, he proposed to transport the people of New Eng- 
land to that island, and employed many arguments to ob- 
tain their consent. He allured them with prospects of im- 
mense wealth, in a fertile region, which would reward their 
industry, with all the precious productions of the torrid 
zone i and expressed his fervent wish, that they might take 
possession of it, in order to fulfil God's promise of making 
his people the head and not the tail. He assured them of 
being supported by the whole force of his authority ; and 
promised to vest all the powers of government entirely in 
their hands : but by this time, the colonists were attached 
to a country, in which they had resided for several years, 
and where, though they did not attain opulence, they enjoyed 
the comforts of life, in great abundance* They dreaded so 
much the noxious climate of the West Indies, which had 
proved fatal to a great number of the English, who first set- 
tled in Jamaica, that they declined, though in the most re- 
spectful terms, closing with the Protector's proposition. 
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Until the restoration, the colonies of New England enjoy- 
ed peculiar privileges. Under the commonwealth and Crom- 
well, their commerce was exempt from the restraints imposed 
on others. They improved these advantages, and acquired 
consistence and strength. These times of general distress 
were to them days of prosperity. The restoration of Charles 
to flie throne of England afforded them no joy. They saw* 
in that event, more to fear than to hope. Nor were they 
mistaken. The enforcement of the navigation act, from the 
operation of which they were previously exempt, waa imme* 
diately resolved upon. It was soon found, that the destruc- 
tion of their charters was a favourite,, object* with the re- 
stored king. So many impediments, however, were thrown 
in the way of the royal designs against their charters, that 
death closed the career of Charles II. before he had fixed on 
a new government for Massachusetts ; though he had obtain- 
ed a legal determination against the old one. 

His successor, James II. pursued the same plans. These 
were the destruction of their charters, and consolidation of 
the colonies under a general system, in which the executive 

* An attack on the charter of Massachusetts was made m 1635. Charles t 
at that early period, believed that his ancestors had done wrong, in giving to 
the people of America so large a share in their government In pursuance 
of these ideas, he meditated the general destruction of American charters, 
and particularly those of New England. The same object was pursued by 
his successors, of the Stuart line. The practical independence which was m 
a great measure enjoyed by these northern colonies, and the arbitrary de- 
signs of the kings of England, prior to the English revolution, were in con- 
stant collision. The former claimed and exercised more liberty than is ge- 
nerally allowed to dependent colonies \ the latter arrogated more prerogative 
than either laws or public good allowed to English kings. The New Eng 7 
landers were advanced a century a*head of their contemporaries, in the school 
of republicanism, and the rights of man ; while their sovereigns had retro- 
graded in their political principles to the dark ages of feudal tyranny ; the 
divine right of kings; and the passive obedience of subjects. The commer- 
cial spirit of the former had, in many instances, led them to transgress the 
English navigation laws ; but the real cause of the eagerness of the latter, to 
new model American charters, was a conviction that they were seed plots of 
republicanism, and barriers against the intended introduction of arbitrary 
government in the parent state, and over the colonies. The revolution in 
England save£ both countries. 
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ud judicial powers of government, the imposition of taxes, 
and other legislative functions, were to be exercised, by men 
appointed by the king, and independent of the people. The 
avowed object was to combine the colonies, as far as the 
Delaware, so as to form a more efficient barrier to the en* 
croachments of France, on the English territories. An ad- 
ditional, if not the principal motive, was the introduction of 
thtr tiune arbitrary government into the colonies, which king 
James meditated to establish in England. Sir Edmund An- 
dross was appointed governor general, under the new plan 
for consolidating the colonies. In pursuance of his orders, 
he dissolved the government of Rhode Island $ broke its seal ; 
and assumed the administration. The assembly, from mo- 
tives of policy, apparently yielded to his power; but their 
feigned submission availed them nothing. In pursuance of 
the plan to unite the colonies, sundry attempts were made to 
break the charter of Connecticut ; but they all failed, as shall 
be more particularly related hereafter. 

When Andross, who had been appointed governor of seve- 
ral provinces, had disgusted the colonists, by his zeal in urg- 
ing the arbitrary schemes of his royal master, vague intelli- 
gence was received, that a revolution was expected, in favour 
of the pretensions of William and Mary, to the crown of 
England ; to the exclusion of James, the reigning prince. 
Before this was confirmed, the people of Massachusetts, with- 
out any preconcerted plan, suddenly rose. The drums beat 
to arms. Andross and about fifty others were seized *nc| 
imprisoned, 

Their apprehensions of serious consequences from this 
precipitate measure were soon removed, by certain intelli- 
gence that William and Mary were declared king and queen 
of England. They were instantly proclaimed in Boston, 
With great pomp, and the overflowings of the most extrava- 
gant and heartfelt joy. Connecticut and Rhode Island fol- 
lowed the example of Massachusetts ; resumed their charters j 
and re-established the government as it was before the ad- 
ministration of Andross. 
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Massachusetts had, some time before, deputed Increase 
Mather, an eminent divine and respectable statesman, to be 
their agent, to take care of their interests at the court of 
London. He could do nothing for his country, while king 
James was in power ; but indulged hopes that king William 
would be more favourable* He was so in general ; but it wav 
soon found, that the restoration of the old charter was not * j 
be expected. The new king was determined to keep* ittHos 
own hand, the appointment of the future governors. The 
colony was authorized to administer government according 
to the ancient system, until a new form should be agreed 
upon. A new charter was made out, in which were intro- 
duced some material alterations, destructive of that indepen- 
dence which had so long been practically enjoyed by the colo- 
ny. The governor, deputy governor, and secretary, who, by 
the old charter, had been chosen by the colony, were* by the 
new system, to be appointed by the crown. The powers of the 
governor were also enlarged. Sir William Phips,* who was 

• When Sir William arrived, he found the province in a deplorable situa- 
tion. The pillars of civil government were shaken by a general infatua- 
tion respecting witchcraft. In the beginning of 1692, the reverend Samuel 
Paris, of Salem village, now Danvers, had a daughter aged nine, and a niece 
aged eleven, who were distressed with "singular distempers." Their physi- 
cian, unable to relieve them, gave it as his opinion, " that they were under 
an evil hand." It was immediately reported that they were bewitched. The 
delusion became general. Those who laboured under uncommon diseases, 
believed, in like manner, that their maladies were inflicted by evil spirits ; 
and accused their neighbours as agents of evil spirits. Old laws against 
witchcraft were acted upon. Several were tried and acquitted ; but nine- 
teen of the accused were condemned, and executed. One of them, the re- 
verend George Burroughs, was a graduate of Harvard college, in 1670, and at 
the time of his condemnation, and for ten years before, had been an establish- 
ed preacher ; but of doubtful character. In 1692, he was accused of witch- 
craft, and brought to trial. In his indictment it was charged, " that, by his 
wicked arts, Mary Walcott was tortured, afflicted, pined, consumed, wasted, 
and tormented." The charge against him was supported by the testimony 
of afflicted persons, who were supposed to be bewitched, and by that of 
others, who, from improper motives, had confessed that they themselves 
were witches. It was given in evidence, that two of Burroughs's dead wives 
had appeared to the witnesses, saying that he was the cause of the death of 
each of them ; and threatening, if he denied it, they would appear in court 
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appointed the first royal governor, arrived in May, 1692, 
with the new charter. By it, Plymouth was annexed to 



Accordingly, during his trial, the afflicted persons were thrown into m pa- 
roxysm of horror, said to be raised by the spectres of his wives, who were 
punctual to their engagement. The confessing witches affirmed that Bur- 
roughs had attended witch meetings with them. It was also given in evidence, 
that he had performed, or said he had performed feats of extraordinary 
strength, which, bis accusers said, could not be performed without diabolical 
assistance ; such as putting his fingers in a bung hole of a barrel of molasses, 
and lifting it op ; carrying it round him, and setting it down again ; putting 
his forefinger into the muzzle of a large gun, and holding it out straight. 
Every plea urged in Burroughs's defence was unavailing. Sentence was pro- 
nounced upon him, as the agent of evil spirits. At his execution, he made a 
speech asserting his innocence, and concluded with the Lord's prayer, proba- 
bly to vindicate his character ; for it was a received opinion, that a witch could 
not repeat the Lord's prayer, without mistake. Confidence between man 
and man in a great measure ceased. Every one was suspicious of his neigh- 
bour, and alarmed for himself. Business was interrupted. Many fled their 
dwellings. Terror was in every countenance, and distress in every heart. 
Each little precinct was the scene of some direful tale of witchery. Re- 
ports of this nature circulated in all directions, and were located in erery 
neighbourhood, lite people of Essex, the seat of infatuation, had lived 
among the savages. They had heard their narratives of Hobbamocko, or the 
devil j of his frequent appearance to them ; of their conversations with him ; 
and of his sometimes carrying them off. These were the familiar tales of 
their winter evenings, and laid the foundation of rouCh superstition. Several 
circumstances, attending the first cases of supposed witchcraft, fended to 
mislead the people. They took place in the family of the reverend Mr. 
Paris. He was credulous. The sanctity of his character, and his superior 
means of information, disposed his parishioners to believe as he believed. 
An Indian and his wife, who lived in the same house, were supposed to be 
adepts in the arts of witchcraft To complete the deception, the physician, 
probably not knowing the nature of the diseases of his patients, wishing to 
cover his ignorance, and to account for the failure of his prescriptions, from 
the counteraction of invisible agents, concurred in the opinion of the reve- 
rend Air. Paris. These facts operated on feeble minds so effectually, as to pro- 
duce a general belief of the immediate agency of evil spirits. The alarm 
was sudden and terrible. Children, not twelve years of age, were allowed 
to give their testimony. Indians related their own personal knowledge of 
invisible beings; and women told their frights. Testimony respecting 
supposed witches and ghosts, though unworthy of credit, as found- 
ed only in a deluded imagination, was received without proper allowance 
for the weakness of human nature. The frenzy lasted from March till Oc- 
tober. The supposed sufferers now becoming more daring, accused some 
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Massachusetts ; but New Hampshire was detached from it $ 
and has ever since been a separate government. 

The people of Massachusetts were very desirous of the re- 
establishment of their old charter ; but, finding that to be im- 
possible, they accepted the new one. They flattered them- 
selves that the revolution in England would infuse such a 

of the best characters in the country. This opened the eyes of the people, 
and essentially contributed to remove the delusion. Accusers became silent 
Those under sentence of death were reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. 

The uniform protestations of those who were executed ; the confessions 
of numbers who had been accusers, and the subsequent deliberate recants* 
tions of others, who had confessed themselves witches, concurred to prove 
that the whole had originated in the weakness and wickedness of its sub- 
jects. Persons who had been accusers, when admitted to the church several 
years afterwards, confessed their delusion, and u asked pardon for having 
brought the guilt of innocent blood upon the land." 

When the people recovered their senses, a great part of Mr. Paris's con- 
gregation could not sit under his ministry. Investigation into the grounds 
of their complaints took place. The result was a dismissal from his church, 
M for being an instrument to their miseries." 

The events of this day gave birth to a discussion on the subject of witch- 
craft. While some contended for the truth of the many tales which were in 
circulation, others considered the whole as delusion ; and denied the reality 
of witchcraft in every case. In these discussions, the plain common sense of 
Robert Calef, an unlettered merchant of Boston, triumphed over the pro- 
found erudition of the pious, and learned, but too credulous theologian Cot- 
ton Mather. An opinion was introduced and supported at the same time, 
by the reverend Increase Mather, which, whether true or false, had a happy 
influence in moderating the consequences of legal prosecutions. .The learn- 
ed doctor contended that the devil could assume the form and appearance 
of an innocent person, so as to pass for the same. The juries availed them* 
selves of this position to set aside positive evidence, on the idea that the ac- 
cused had been personated by the devil in the transactions laid to their 
charge. 

Many, in the nineteenth century, are disposed to look back with astonish- 
ment at the scenes just described, which took place at Salem in the close of 
the seventeenth ; but their wonder will lessen, when they reflect on the in- 
termediate increase of light and knowledge ; and that people of all ages, 
countries and religions have concurred in the belief of the existence of evil 
spirits, and of their limited agency in human affairs. On a review of every 
circumstance, the candid and liberal will find little ground for sarcastic and 
contemptuous reflection \ but, abundant season for the humiliating exclama- 
tion, alas ! poor human nature ! 
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portion of liberty into the administration, that their political 
condition would be more eligible than it ever had been. Borne 
disputes occasionally occurred, about the policy of increasing 
or diminishing paper money ; concerning the expediency of 
limiting or extending the governor's power ; about the per- 
manency of his salary ; and such comparatively unimportant 
matters : but in general, government was administered for 
the good of the people* The diminution of the democratic 
spirit of the old charter produced very little practical incon- 
venience, for the succeeding seventy years, or till the dawn 
of the American revolution. It was then found that king 
William's charter blocked up one of the roads to independ- 
ence. By it, the governor had power, at pleasure, to call, 
prorogue, and dissolve the assembly. This was used, as will 
appear hereafter, to prevent the regular assemblies from con- 
certing plans for defending themselves against the British 
schemes of taxing the colonies. As often as they entered on 
any measures with that view, the royal governor, by dissolv- 
ing them, annihilated their constitutional powers. While 
impediments of this kind obstructed the efforts of Massachu- 
setts, in the cause of liberty, the adjacent New England co- 
lonies, who chose their own governors, were free to act as 
they pleased. By this time, the colony of Massachusetts, 
inclusive of Plymouth, had increased to 4 34, £44 inhabitants, 
and New Hampshire to 124,069. The feeble power of a roy- 
al governor, opposed to this physical force, was unavailing. 
It caused a short delay ; but induced a necessity of doing all 
the public business in provincial congresses, wholly of popu- 
lar origin, in preference to constitutional assemblies, sanc- 
tioned by the charter. The bridle on thenroceedings of the 
people, put into the hands of the royal gownor, by the char- 
ter of 1692, acted as a spur to drive them sooner to the ut- 
most extent of popular government. If it had been seriously 
intended, to control by charters the natural course of things 
in favour of liberty, the forms of government projected by the 
James's and Charles's would have been more suitable and suc- 
cessful, as far as paper ties could be depended upon. These, 
in consequence of the English revolution, in 1688, were done 
vol. i. 9 
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away. That great event fixed the liberties of the colonies, 
as well as of the nation, on a more solid foundation. From 
that period, they enjoyed as much political happiness, and 
with as little interruption, as is the ordinary lot of the most 
favoured colonies. After they had enjoyed English revolu- 
tionary liberty for eighty years, and, in that time, grown to 
the size and strength of a nation, the measures of the James's 
and Charles's, in the seventeenth century, for curbing them 
by mutilating their charters, and other arbitrary acts, were 
revived under George the third, in an advanced period of the 
eighteenth. In defeating both, the people of New England 
acted a distinguished part 

Virginia and New England, particularly Massachusetts, 
were the two mother states of the union. A community of 
goods was early adopted, and speedily abandoned by both* 
They also, in their infancy, persecuted dissenters from their 
respectively prevailing systems of religion; but gradually 
receded from harsh measures, in favour of a general tolera- 
tion. Both, from the same plea of necessity and policy, 
urged a war of retaliation against the Indians, to the extir- 
pation of several tribes. The propagation of the gospel 
among the aborigines was seriously and successfully urged, 
by the New Englanders ; but very little was attempted in 
that way by the Virginians. There were, at an early period 
in New England, several congregations and many hundreds 
of Christian Indians ; but these, in common with the other 
primitive inhabitants, have gradually mouldered away to an 
inconsiderable handful. 

In the civil wars of England, between 1640 and 1660, 
these two colonies took opposite sides. Virginia adhered to 
the king, till CromWell by an armed force compelled her sub- 
mission. She yielded obedience to Charles II. when in ex- 
ile, and proclaimed him king before his restoration was 
known in America. The New Englanders rejoiced in the 
overthrow of royalty, and the success of the parliament, and 
were highly favoured both by Cromwell and the parliament. 
They sent a deputation to congratulate Charles on his re- 
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storation to the throne; but in this there was abundantly 
more of policy than sincerity. 

The settlements of New England progressed regularly and 
compactly in townships : and each town was obliged to pro- 
ride for a minister, and a schoolmaster. Virginia was set- 
tled by indiscriminate locations of land warrants, at the 
pleasure of the grantee. The settlements of the latter were 
of course often so far separated from each other, that they 
could not act in concert. Religious and literary instruc- 
tion was left, for nearly a century, to the discretion of indi- 
vidual settlers in Virginia, without any public support or 
countenance. These different modes of settlement led to a 
different state of society, which, in some degree, continues to 
the present day. In Virginia, the churches were either va- 
cant or supplied by strangers ; her highest seats of justice, 
and her other great departments, were for a long time filled 
by Europeans. When the first literary emigrants, to this 
first English colony, were no more, their sons were seldom 
capable of filling their places. In 1691, when the college of 
William and Mary, the first public literary institution in Vuv 
ginia, was established,- the pupils of Cambridge college in 
Massachusetts, a junior colony, were almost the only minis- 
ters of religion, and the chief distributors of law, justice 
and legislation to their countrymen. At the same time, the 
common people were so universally instructed in the rudi- 
ments of a plain education, that an individual, who could 
neither read nor write, was seldom to be found. Such was 
the difference resulting from an early and protracted atten- 
tion to the interests of literature, in the two primitive colonics. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Several detached germesof settlement were planted at suc- 
cessive periods, in and after 1623, along the coast of what 
is now called New Hampshire. These kept up a friendly 
intercourse with each other, in their respective employments 
of fishing, trading, and planting. Some of these were made 
under the auspices of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and captain 
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John Mason, who had obtained an extensive grant of terri- 
tory : others were made by emigrants from Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, who had purchased the soil from the Indi- 
ans. In consequence of disputed boundaries, a considerable 
territory was claimed both by Massachusetts, and Gorges 
and Mason. These early settlements went on but slowly, 
for several years. There was among them no settled govern- 
ment. Instead of applying themselves chiefly to husbandry, 
they were more intent on trade and fishing. The large pro- 
prietors, Gorges and Mason, attempted to grant their lands 
under such limitations as made the cultivators tenants, rather 
than freeholders. This mode of tenure retarded settlements. 
Meanwhile, persecution contributed to increase them. The 
controversy with the Antinomians at Boston occasioned the 
banishment of the principal persons of that sect. These 
With their followers, by going into New Hampshire, added 
considerably to its population, while they procured for them- 
selves the free exercise of their religion. 

Before the year 1640, four or five distinct settlements or 
governments were formed on or near the several branches 
of Piscataqua. These combinations, being only voluntary 
agreements, liable to be broken at the will of the parties, 
were an insqf^cient security for political happiness. The de- 
tached inhabitants negotiated with Massachusetts, to take 
them all under her protection. This was agreed to ; and by 
an equal compact, formed in 1641, they became freemen of 
that colony. Their union lasted for nearly forty years, and to 
the advantage and satisfaction of both parties. Mason, all 
this time, claimed a great part of the country as his proper- 
ty ; but as the civil wars were then raging in England, he 
did not attempt to enforce his claims. Soon after Charles 
the second was restored to the throne of his ancestors, the 
grandson of Mason preferred his complaint against the colo- 
ny of Massachusetts, for granting lands that were his pro- 
perty. King Charles, with whom the New Englanders 
never were in favour, sent out commissioners to inquire into 
the matter, to determine appeals, and to provide for the 
peace and security of the country. These were coldly receiv ? 
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ed. The people of Massachusetts always considered their 
patent as a solemn compact, wherein the king had granted 
them undisturbed possession of the soil, and power of govern- 
ment within certain limits, and on specified conditions. The 
report of the commissioners was unfavourable to the people 
of Massachusetts. The result was a separation, in 1679, of 
New, Hampshire from Massachusetts, and the institution of 
a new and distinct government for the former. A governor 
and council, of royal appointment, and an assembly repre- 
senting the people, were constituted the riding powers of 
New Hampshire. The people were not well pleased with 
the change, though from necessity they submitted to it. 
They wrote a respectful letter to the general court at Bos- 
ton, " acknowledging the kindness of that colony, in taking 
them under their protection and ruling them well ; assuring 
them that it was not any dissatisfaction with their govern- 
ment, which induced them to comply with the present sepa- 
ration, which they should have been glad had never taken 
place." 

Their next care was to frame a code of laws. By the first 
of these, in a style becoming freemen, it was declared, " that 
no act, imposition, law, or ordinance, should be made or im- 
posed upon them, but such as should be made k& the assem- 
bly, and approved by the president and council." To prevent 
contentions that might arise, by reason of the latfc change of 
government, all townships and grants of land were confirm- 
ed, and ordered to remain as before, and controversies about 
the titles of lands were to be determined by jurors, chosen 
by the several towns, according to former custom. 

In the year 1680, Mason arrived from England, with a 
mandamus, requiring the council to admit him to a seat at the 
board. He soon entered on the business on which he came ; en- 
deavouring to persuade some of the people to take leases of 
him ; threatening others if they did not ; forbidding them to 
cut fire wood and timber ; asserting his right to the province ; 
and assuming the title of lord proprietor. His agents had 
rendered themselves obnoxious, by demanding rents of seve- 
ral persons, and threatening to sell their houses for payment. 
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These proceedings raised a general uneasiness* Petitions 
were sent from each town, as well as from divers individuals, 
to the council for protection ; who, taking up the matter ju- 
dicially, published an order, forbidding Mason or his agents, 
at their peril, to repeat such irregular proceedings* Upon 
this, Mason would no longer sit in council, nor obey their 
summons, ordering him to appear before them. When they 
threatened to deal with him as an offender, he appealed to 
the king $ and published a summons to the president, and se- 
veral members of the council, to appear before his majesty 
in three months. This was deemed, " an usurpation of au- 
thority," and a warrant was issued for apprehending him ; 
but he got out of their reach, and went to England. 

Experience having convinced Mason that the government, 
though of his own procurement, was not likely to be admi- 
nistered in a manner favourable to his views, he solicited a 
change. It was therefore determined to commission Edward 
Cranfield lieutenant governor and commander in chief of 
New Hampshire. Mason surrendered to the king one fifth 
part of the quit-rents, which had, or should become due. 
These, with the fines and forfeitures which had accrued to 
the crown, since the establishment of the province, and which 
should afterwards arise, were appropriated to the support of 
the governor : but this being deemed too precarious a foun- 
dation, M&on, by another deed, mortgaged the whole pro- 
vince to Cranfield, for twenty-one years, as security for 
the payment of one hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num, for the space of seven years. On this encouragement, 
Cranfield relinquished a profitable office in England, and ac- 
cepted the office of commander in chief in New Hampshire. 
By his commission, he was empowered to call, adjourn, pro- 
rogue, and dissolve general courts ; to have a negative voice 
in all acts of government ; to suspend any of the council, 
who, in consequence thereof, were ineligible as representatives 
of the people ; to appoint a deputy governor, judges, justices, 
and other officers, by his sole authority 5 and to execute the 
powers of vice admiral. 
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Cranfield arrived and published his commission ; and, with- 
in six days, Waldron and Martyn were suspended from the 
council, on certain articles exhibited against them by Mason. 

The people now saw the dangerous designs formed against 
them. The negative voice of a governor, his right of sus- 
pending counsellors, and appointing officers by his own au- 
thority, were wholly unprecedented in New England ; and 
they had the singular mortification to see die crown, not only 
appointing two branches of their legislature, but claiming a 
negative on the election of their representatives. They well 
knew that the sole design of these extraordinary powers was, 
to facilitate the entry of the claimant on the lands, which had 
been fairly purchased of the Indians ; a source of right which 
they believed to be of more validity than any other. Having 
by their own labour and expense subdued a wilderness, de- 
fended their families and estates against the savage enemy, 
without the least assistance from the claimant, and held pos- 
session for above fifty years, they now thought it hard and 
cruel, that, when they had just recovered from the horrors 
of a bloody war, they should have their liberty abridged, and 
their property demanded, to satisfy a claim which in their 
opinion was groundless. On the other hand, it was deemed 
unjust that grants made under the royal authority should be 
disregarded ; and that so great a sum, as had been expended 
by the ancestors of the claimant, to promote the settlement 
of the country, should be entirely lost. 

Cranfield, on the first day of the assembly, restored Wal- 
dron and Martyn to their places in the council, having, as 
he said, examined the allegations against them, and found 
them insufficient In return for this show of complaisance, 
the assembly, having ordered an assessment of five hundred 
pounds, appropriated one half of it as a present to the go- 
vernor ; hoping thereby to detach him from Mason, who they 
knew could never comply with his engagements to him. 
Preferring a certainty to an uncertainty, he passed the bill. 

This appearance of good humour was but short-lived ; for 
at the next session of the assembly, he dissolved them. 
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The dissolution of the assembly, an unprecedented occur- 
rence, aggravated the popular discontent, and kindled the re- 
sentment of some rash persons, who, headed by Edward Gove, 
a member of the dissolved assembly, declared, by sound of 
trumpet, for " liberty and reformation." Gove went from 
town to town, carrying his arms ; declaring that the gover- 
nor was a traitor ; and endeavouring to excite the principal 
men in the province to join in a confederacy, to overturn the 
government. His project appeared to them so wild and dan- 
gerous, that they not only disapproved it, but informed 
against him, and assisted in apprehending him. Hearing of 
their design, he collected a company, and appeared in arms ; 
but was persuaded by some of his friends to surrender. A 
special court was immediately commissioned for his trial. 
Gove was convicted, and received sentence of death, in the 
usual hideous form ; and his estate was seized, as forfeited to 
the crown. Instead of executing, him, he was sent to Eng- 
land, and imprisoned for three years in the tower of London. 
On his repeated petitions to the king, he obtained his pardon, 
and returned home in 1686, with an order to the then presi- 
dent and council of New England to restore his estate. 

Grove, in his petitions to the king, pleaded " a distemper of 
mind" as the cause of those actions, for which he was prose- 
cuted ; and that he had not slept for twelve days and nights. 

The governor, by advertisement, called upon the inhabi- 
tants to take out leases from Mason, within one month. This 
not being done, Mason threatened to seize the principal 
estates, and beggar their owners. He endeavoured to provoke 
them to rebellion, by bringing a frigate into the harbour, and 
procuring soldiers to be quartered on the inhabitants. These 
threats united the people more firmly in their refusal to sub- 
mit : but a few, who had always been disaffected to the coun- 
try, and others, who had been awed by threats, or flattered 
by promises, took leases from Mason. 

Things being thus prepared, Mason began his lawsuits by 
a writ against major Waldron, who had always distinguish- 
ed himself in opposition to his claim, for holding lands and 
felling timber. The major appeared in court, and challenged 
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every one of the jury, as interested persons, some of them 
having taken leases of Mason, and all of them living upon 
the lands which he claimed. The judge then caused an oath 
to be administered to each juror, purporting, "that be was 
not concerned in the lands in question, and that he should 
neither gain nor lose by the cause." Upon which the major 
said aloud to the by-standers, "that if he were cast, they 
must all become tenants to Mason, and that all persons in the 
province being interested, none of them could legally be of 
the jury." The case, however, went on ; bat he made no de» 
fence ; asserted no title ; and gave no evidence. Judgment 
was given against him ; and at the next court of sessions, he 
was fined five pounds, for « mutinous and seditious words." 

Suits were then instituted against all the principal land- 
holders in the province ; who, following Waldron's example, 
never made any defence. The jury never hesitated in their 
verdicts. From seven to twelve causes were despatched in 
a day ; and the costs were multiplied from five to twenty 
pounds. Executions were issued, of which two or three on- 
ly were levied : but Mason could neither keep possession of 
the premises, nor dispose of them by sale ; so that the owners 
still enjoyed them. Several threatened to appeal to the king 5 
but major Vaughan alone made the experiment. 

Cranfield, with his council, had now assumed the whole 
legislative power. The public grievances having become in- 
supportable, the people were driven to the necessity of mak- 
ing a vigorous stand for their liberties. The only regular 
way was by complaint to the king. Having privately com- 
municated their sentiments to each other, *and raised money 
by subscription, they appointed Nathaniel Weare their 
agent. He being furnished with proper documents, private- 
ly withdrew to Boston, whence he sailed for England. Ma- 
jor Vaughan, who accompanied him to Boston, and was ap- 
pointed to procure depositions to send after him, was, upon 
his return to Portsmouth, brought to an examination, treat- 
ed with great insolence, and required to find sureties for his 
good behaviour. This, being refused, he was, by the gover- 
vox. i. 10 
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fiords own warrant, immediately committed to prison, and 
kept there nine months. 

Amid these multiplied oppressions, Cranfield was disap- 
pointed of the gains he had expected to reap from his office, 
and found to his great mortification that there was no way 
of supplying his wants, but by application to the people * 
through an assembly. He had already abused them so much, 
that he could hope nothing from their favour, and Was there- 
fore obliged to have recourse to artifice. On a vague rumour 
of a foreign war, he pretended much concern for the preser- 
vation of the province. Presuming that they would show 
the same concern for themselves, he called an assembly at 
Great Island, where he resided. To this assembly, he ten- 
dered a bill, Vhich, in a manner totally unparliamentary, 
had been drawn and passed by the council, for raising money 
to defray the expense of repairing the fort and supplying it 
with ammunition, and for other necessary charges of govern- 
ment. The house returned the bill with their negative, at 
which the governor was highly enraged ; and telling them 
that they had been to consult with Moody, and other declar- 
ed enemies of the king and church of England, he dissolved 
them. By his influence with the court of sessions, divers of 
the members were made constables for the following year. 
Some of them took the oath, and others paid the fine which 
was ten pounds. Thus by a mean and execrable revenge, 
he taxed those whom he could not persuade to tax their con- 
stituents, for his selfish purposes. 

But Moody was marked as an object of peculiar ven- 
geance. He had for some time rendered himself obnoxious, 
by the freedom and plainness of his pulpit discourses, and 
his strictness in administering the discipline of the church ; 
one instance of which merits particular notice. Randolph 
the collector having seized a vessel, she was in the night car- 
ried out of the harbour. The owner, who was a member of 
the church, swore that he knew nothing of it ; but upon trial 
there appeared strong proofs that he had perjured himself. 
He found means to make up the matter with the governor 
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and collector ; but Moody, being concerned for the parity of 
his church, requested of the governor copies of the evidence, 
that the offender might be called to account, in the way of 
ecclesiastical discipline. Cranficld sternly refused ; saying 
that he had forgiven him, and that neither the church nor 
minister should meddle with him; and even threatened 
Moody, in case he should make the attempt. Not intimi- 
dated, Moody consulted the church, and preached a sermon 
against false swearing. The offender, being called to ac- 
count, was censured, and at length brought to a public con- 
fession. This disgusted the governor, who had no obvious 
way to show his resentment : but malice suggested a method, 
which, to the scandal of the English nation, has been too 
often practised. The penal laws against non-conformists 
were at that time executing with great rigour in England : 
and Cranfield, ambitious to ape his royal master, determin- 
ed to play off the ecclesiastical artillery in New Hampshire, 
the direction of which he supposed to be deputed to him, 
with hkr other powers. He had attempted to impose upon 
the people the observation of the 30th of January, as a 
fast, and restrain them from manual labour at Christmas ; 
but his capital stroke was to issue an order in council, " that 
after the 1st of January the ministers should admit all per- 
sons, of suitable y ears and not vicious, to the Lord's supper, 
and their children to baptism ; and that, if any person should 
desire baptism, or the other sacrament to be administered 
according to the liturgy of the church of England, it should 
be done, and any minister refusing so to do should suffer tlie 
penalty of the statutes of uniformity." 

The same week in which he dissolved the assembly, he 
signified to Moody in writing, by the hands of the sheriff* 
that he himself, with Mason and Hinckes, intended to par- 
take of the Lord's supper the next Sunday, and required him 
to administer it to them according to the liturgy. Moody 
paid no attention to the governor's commands. The way 
was now opened for a prosecution : and the attorney general, 
Joseph Rayn, by the governor's order, exhibited an informa- 
tion at the next court of sessions, setting forth, " that Joshua 
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Moody, clerk, being minister of the town of Portsmouth, 
within the dominions of king Charles, was, by the duty of 
his place and the laws of the realm, required to administer 
the Lord's supper, in such form as was set forth in the book 
of common prayer, and no other : but that the said Moody, in 
contempt of the laws, had wilfully and obstinately refused 
to administer the same, to the honourable Edward Cranfield, 
Robert Mason, and John Hinckes, and did obstinately use 
some other form." Moody in his defence pleaded, " that he 
was not episcopally ordained as the statutes required, nor 
did he receive his maintenance according to them ; and 
therefore was not obliged to the performance of what had 
been commanded/' His plea was overruled. He was im- 
mediately ordered into custody ; and remained under con- 
finement for thirteen weeks, " his benefice" being declar- 
ed forfeited to the crown. The next week after Moody's 
trial, the governor sent word to Seaborn Cotton, minister of 
Hampton, that, « when he had prepared his soul, he would 
come and demand the sacrament of him, as he bad done 
at Portsmouth." Upon which Cotton withdrew to Boston. 

During Moody's imprisonment, Cranfield would neither 
suffer him to go up to the town to preach, nor the people to 
assemble at the island to hear, nor the neighbouring ministers 
to supply his place. At length, by the interposition of friends, 
Moody obtained a release, though under a strict charge to 
preach no more within the province, on penalty of farther 
imprisonment. He then accepted an invitation from the first 
church in Boston, where, being out of the reach of his perse- 
cutors, he was employed as a preacher, and was so highly 
esteemed, that, upon the death of president Rogers, he was 
invited to take the oversight of Harvard college. 

Upon a review of this prosecution, one can hardly tell which 
Is most detestable, the vindictive temper which gave birth to 
it, or the profaneness and hypocrisy with which it was con- 
ducted. The pretended zeal of the prosecutors was totally 
inconsistent with a due regard to those laws, and the princi- 
ples of that church, for which they made themselves cham- 
pions; for, it tad bpen long before this time ft received opi- 
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won in the church of England, that the validity of all the sa- 
cramental administrations depended on authority derived from 
the apostles by episcopal ordination, in an uninterrupted suc- 
cession. Hie ministers, then in the province, being destitute 
of the grand pre-requisite, were incapable of doing what was 
so peremptorily required of them. 

Disappointed in all his schemes for raising money by an 
assembly, Cranfield next ventured on the project of taxing 
the people without their consent. The pretext for this was a 
clause in the commission, empowering him, with the council, 
" to continue such taxes as had been formerly levied, until a 
general assembly could be called." Warrants were issued 
for collecting taxes, though no new law was passed for the 
purpose. This caused fresh murmurings among the people. 

The tax bills were first put into the hands of the newly 
made constables, who soon returned them, informing the go- 
vernor that the people were so averse to the measure, that it 
was impossible to make any collection of the tax. The pro- 
vost was then commanded to do it, with the assistance of his 
deputies and the constables. The people still refusing com- 
pliance, their cattle and goods were taken by distraint, and 
sold by auction. Those who would neither pay nor discover 
their goods to the officers, were apprehended and imprisoned ; 
and some of the constables, who refused to assist, suffered in 
like manner. The more considerate of the people were dis- 
posed to bear those grievances, though highly irritating, till 
they could know the result of their applications to the king : 
but, in a country where the love of liberty had ever been the 
ruling passion, it could not be expected, but that some for- 
ward spirits would break the restraints of prudence, and take 
a summary method to put a stop to their oppressions. Seve* 
ral persons had declared, that they would sooner part with 
their lives than suffer distraints ; and associations were form- 
ed for mutual support* At Exeter, the sheriff was. resisted, 
and driven off with dubs, the women having prepared hot 
spits find scalding water, to assist in the opposition. At 
Hampton, he was beaten, and his sword was taken from him ; 
then he was seated on a horse, and conveyed out of the pro* 
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vince, with a rope about his neck, and his feet tied under the 
horse's belly. Justice Robie attempted to commit some of 
the rioters ; but they were rescued. The troop of horse un- 
der Mason's command was ordered to turn out, completely 
mounted and armed, to assist in suppressing the disorders ; 
but when the day came, not one trooper appeared. Cran- 
fleld, thus finding his efforts ineffectual, and his authority 
contemptible, was obliged to desist. 

The agent had been a long time in England, waiting for 
the depositions, which were to have been transmitted to him, 
in support of the complaint which he was to exhibit. Cran- 
field and his creatures did all they could to retard the busi- 
ness ; first, by imprisoning Vaughan, and then, by refusing 
to summon and swear witnesses* The agent, however, ex- 
hibited his complaint against Cranfield in general terms, 
consisting of eight articles. 

Upon this complaint, an hearing was had before the lords 
of trade ; and their lordships reported to the king, on some 
of the articles, and in particular, « that Cranfield had not 
pursued his instructions, with regard to Mason's controver- 
sy ; but, instead thereof, had caused courts to be held, and 
titles to be decided* with exorbitant costs." This report was 
accepted, and the king's pleasure therein signified to Cran- 
field. At the same time, his request for absence being grant- 
ed, he, on receipt of the intelligence, privately embarked for 
Jamaica, and thence went to England, where he obtained the 
collectorship of Barbadoes. 

Cranfield's bad conduct must be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to his disappointment of the gains which he expected to 
acquire by the establishment of Mason's title, which doubt- 
less was his only inducement to accept of the government. 
This disappointment urged him to actions* not only illegal, 
but cruel and unmanly. A ruler never degrades his charac- 
ter more, than when he perverts public justice, to gratify 
personal resentment. 

Although the decisions of titles in Cranfield's court had been 
represented in the report of the lords as extra-judicial, and a 
royal order had been thereupon issued to suspend any further 
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proceedings in the case of Mason, yet executions which had 
before been issued, were extended, and persons imprisoned at 
Mason's suit* An attempt being made to levy one of these 
executions, a number of persons forcibly resisted the officer, 
and obliged him to relinquish his design. Warrants were 
then issued against the rioters ; and the sheriff, with his iat- 
tendants, attempted to seize them, while the people were as- 
sembled for divine service. This caused an uproar in the 
congregation ; on which, a young heroine distinguished her- 
self, by knocking down one of the officers with her Bible. 
They were all so roughly handled, that they were glad to 
•scape with their lives. 

King Charles the second, in the latter part of his reign, 
made large strides towards despotism. Charters which ob- 
structed his views were, by a perversion of the law, decreed 
to be forfeited. The city of London, and most of the cor- 
porations in England, either suffered the execution of these 
sentences, or tamely surrendered their franchises to the all- 
grasping hand of power. It was not to be expected that in 
this general wreck of privileges, the colonies of New Eng- 
land would escape. The people of Massachusetts had long 
been viewed with a jealous eye. Though the king had re- 
peatedly assured them of his protection, and solemnly con- 
firmed their charter privileges, yet their spirit and princi- 
ples were so totally dissonant to the corrupt views of the 
court, that intriguing men found easy access to the royal ear 
with complaints against them. Of these the most inveterate 
and indefatigable was Randolph, who made no less than 
eight voyages, in nine years, across the Atlantic, on this 
mischievous business. They were accused of extending their 
jurisdiction beyond the bounds of their patent ; of invading 
the prerogative by coining money ; of not allowing appeals to 
the king from their coyrts ; and of obstructing the execution 
of the navigation and trade laws. Agents were sent over to 
answer these complaints. They found the prejudice against 
the colony so strong, that it was in vain to withstand it ; and 
solicited instructions whether to submit to the king's pleasure, 
or to let the proceedings against them be issued0n form of 
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law. A solemn consultation being held, at which the clergy 
assisted, it was determined, " to die by the hands of others, 
rather than by their own. 5 ' Upon notice of this, the agents 
quitted England, and Randolph followed, bringing a writ of 
quo warranto from the king's bench : judgment was soon en- 
tered against them, and the charter declared to be forfeited. 
The king died before a new form of government was set- 
fled ; but there was no hope of favour from his successor, 
who inherited the arbitrary principles of his brother, and 
was publicly known to be a bigoted papist. 

The intended alteration in the government was introduced, 
in a gradual manner. A commission was issued, in which 
Joseph Dudley was appointed president of his majesty's ter- 
ritory and dominion of New England ; William Stoughton, 
deputy president; and twelve others were appointed coun- 
sellors. Their jurisdiction extended over Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine and the Naraganset, or King's pro- 
vince. The innovations were rendered as little grievous as 
possible, that the people might be induced more readily to 
submit to the long-meditated introduction of a governor 
general. 

In 1686, Sir Edmund Andross, who had been governor of 
New York, arrived at Boston, with a commission, appointing 
him captain general and governor in chief of the territory 
and dominion of New England, in which the colony of Ply- 
mouth was now included. By this commission, the governor 
with his council, five of whom were a quorum, were empow- 
ered to make such laws, impose such taxes, and apply them 
to such purposes, as they should think proper. They were 
also empowered to grant lands on such terms, and subject to 
such quit rents, as should be appointed by the king. Though 
Andross, like his master, began his administration with the 
fairest professions, yet, like him, he soon violated them, and 
proved himself a fit instrument for accomplishing the most 
arbitrary designs. 

To particularize the many instances of tyranny and op- 
pression, which the country suffered from these men, is not 
within th^esign of this work. Let it suffice to observe, that 
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the press was restrained, liberty of conscience infringed, ex- 
orbitant fees and taxes demanded, without the voice or con- 
sent of the people, who had no privilege of representation. 
The charter being vacated, it was pretended that all titles to 
lands were annulled ; and, as to Indian deeds, Andross de- 
clared them no better than the " scratch of a bear's paw." 
Landholders were obliged to take out patents for their es- 
tates, which they had possessed forty or fifty years. For 
these patents, extravagant fees were exacted, and those, who 
would not submit to this imposition, had writs of intrusion 
brought against them, and their lands patented to others. 
To prevent complaints being carried to England, no person 
was permitted to go out of the country, without express 
leave from the governor. But, notwithstanding all the vigi- 
lance of the governor and his emissaries, the resolute and 
indefatigable Increase Mather, of Cambridge, sailed for Eng- 
land* with complaints in the name of the people against the 
governor, which he delivered with his own hand to the king: 
but finding no hope of redress, he waited the event of the 
revolution, which was then expected. 

The people had now borne these impositions for about three 
years. Their patience was worn out, and their native love 
of freedom kindled at the prospect of deliverance. The news 
of a complete revolution in England had not reached them ; 
yet so sanguine were their expectations, so animated were 
they with the spirit of liberty, that, upon the rumour of an 
intended massacre in the town of Boston, by the governor's 
guards, the inhabitants were wrought up to a degree of fury. 
On the morning of the 18th of April, 1689, the town was in 
arms, and the country flocking in to their assistance. The 
governor, and those who had fled with him to the fort, were 
seized and committed to prison. The gentlemen who had 
been magistrates under the charter, with Bradstreet, the late 
governor, at their head, assumed the title of a council of safe- 
ty, and constituted a temporary form of government. Andross 
and his accomplices were sent to England, as prisoners of 
state, to be disposed of according to the king's pleasure. 
vol. i. n 
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The people of New Hampshire had their share of sufferings 
under this rapacious administration ; and Mason himself did 
not escape. He came to New Hampshire in 1687 ; but found 
his views obstructed in a manner which he little expected. 
The government was in the hands of a set of harpies, who 
looked with envy on the large share of territory which 
he claimed, and were for parcelling it among themselves. 
The new judges delayed issuing executions on the judgments 
which he had formerly recovered, and the attorney general, 
Graham, would not allow that he had power to grant land 
by leases. After some time, Mason obtained from Dudley, 
the chief justice, a writ directed to the late judges of New 
Hampshire, by which his causes were to be removed to the 
supreme court of the whole territory, then held at Boston : 
but, before this could be done, death put an end to his hopes, 
and relieved the people, for a time, from their fears. 

The revolution at Boston, though extremely pleasing to 
the people of New Hampshire, left them in an unsettled state. 
It was proposed by some of the principal gentlemen, that a 
convention of deputies from each of the towns should consi- 
der what was best to be done. Deputies were accordingly 
chosen, and instructed to resolve upon some method of go- 
vernment. They thought it best to return to their ancient 
union with Massachusetts. A petition for this purpose being 
presented, they were readily admitted, till the king's plea- 
sure should be known ; and members were sent to the general 
court of that colony, for the three following years. The gen- 
tlemen who had formerly been in commission for the peace, 
the militia, and the civil officers, were restored to their places ; 
and ancient laws and customs continued to be observed. 

Had the inclination of the people been consulted, they 
would gladly have been annexed to that government. This 
was well known to Mather and the other agents, who, when 
soliciting for a new charter, earnestly requested that New 
Hampshire might be included in it. The inhabitants assem- 
bled, by deputies, in convention, and sent a petition to the 
king, praying that they might be annexed to Massachusetts. 
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The petition was refused ; and the petitioners obliged to sub- 
mit to be under a government distinct from Massachusetts* 
% In the mean time, Mason had sold his claims to Allen. Though 
the parties were nominally changed, and the courts really so ; 
yet Allen had as little prospect in the newly established 
courts, as the people had when Mason's suits were carried 
on, under Cranfield's government. On examining the records 
of the superior court, it was found that twenty-four leaves 
were missing ; in which it was supposed the judgments reco- 
vered by Mason were recorded. No evidence appeared of 
his having taken possession. The work was to begin anew ; 
and Waldron, being one of the principal landholders, and 
most strenuous opposers of the claim, was singled out to stand 
foremost in the controversy with Allen, as his father was 
with Mason. The cause went through the courts, and was 
invariably given in favour of the defendant, with costs. 
Allen's only refuge was in an appeal to the king. This the 
court refused to admit. He then petitioned the king, who, by 
an order in council, granted him an appeal. In the mean time, 
the death of king William caused some farther delay. Per- 
plexed with these repeated disappointments, pressed with po- 
verty, and weakened with age, Allen sought an accommoda- 
tion with the people, with whom he was desirous to spend 
the remainder of his days in peace. Terms were proposed, 
and in a fair way of being accepted, when Allen died. After 
his death, his son Thomas Allen, of London, renewed the 
suit, and brought a writ of ejectment against Waldron, in the 
inferior court, where he was cast. He then removed it to the 
superior court. Before it, in the year 1 707, a Very interesting 
trial took place. Allen urged the grants made to Mason, in 
1629 and 1635 ; the expenses incurred by Mason, in promoting 
a settlement ; and the regularity of the descept of the title. On 
Waldron's part, was produced the deed from four Indian sa- 
chems to Wheelwright and others, under whom Waldron 
claimed. He further urged, that he had been in uninterrupt- 
ed possession more than forty years ; that his possession was 
grounded on a deed from the native lords of the soil, with 
wbom his father had endeavoured to cultivate a friendly con- 
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nection % that he had 4aken up the land, with their consent, 
when the country was a wilderness ; had cultivated it ; had 
defended it in war, at a great expense, and at the hazard of 
his life, which he finally lost in the attempt ; that the Indian 
deed was legally executed, in the presence of the agents of 
the company of Laconia, of which Mason was one ; that this 
was done with the toleration of the council of Plymouth, and 
in pursuance of the great ends of their incorporation, which 
were, to cultivate the lands, to people the country, and 
, christianize the natives, for the honour and interest of the 
crown and the trade of England : all which ends had been 
pursued and attained by the appellee and his ancestor. The 
verdict of the jury was in favour of the defendant, Waldron, 
An appeal was made to queen Anne ; but before any decision 
was had, Allen's death, in 1715, put an end to the suit. His 
heirs, being niinors, did not renew it. About twenty-three 
years afterwards, Mason's heirs renewed the claim in their 
own rights, contending that the. sale to Allen was illegal. A 
project was renewed for the purchase of the Masons' rights 
by the assembly 3 but while a completion of the compact was 
delayed, they sold their rights for fifteen hundred pounds, to' 
twelve private purchasers. The assembly agreed to purchase 
from them, for the province, at cost and charges. Though 
this offer was not directly refused, it did not eventuate in a 
contract. The Masonians, after quieting all former propri- 
etors in their possessions, began to grant townships to peti- 
tioners, often without fees, and always without quit-rents, on 
conditions that were easy and beneficial. The interests of 
all parties became identified, and the contest was finally 
closed, in 1747, after it had been agitated before five sove- 
reigns, and had disturbed the peace of the province for more 
than a century. 

Between the year 1692, in which New Hampshire was 
separated from Massachusetts, and the American revolution, 
there were fifteen governors, or persons acting as such* 
Their names were Usher, Partridge, Allen, Lord Bellamont, 
Dudley, Usher, Vaughan, Shute, Wentworth, Burnet, Bel- 
cher, Qunbar, Wentworth, Temple and Wentworth. In a 
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great part of this period of eighty -three years, New Hamp- 
shire was involved in war with the French, and the contigu- 
ous Indian tribes, as shall be hereafter related ; and engaged 
in controversies with the neighbouring colonies, about bound- 
aries: but was not otherwise the scene of any great or 
striking events. About the year 1719, it received a consi- 
derable accession of inhabitants, by an emigration of above 
a hundred families, from the north of Ireland. These were 
mostly Presbyterians, and had migrated in bodies with their 
Ministers. They had suffered much in their own country, 
under the reign of James the second, and came to America 
to be free from rents, tythes, bishops and religious establish- 
ments. They brought with them the necessary implements, 
and introduced the manufacture of linen. Their spinning 
wheels, turned by the feet, were a novelty in the country. 
They also introduced the culture of potatoes. These indus- 
trious people were settled in a town by themselves, to which 
they gave the name of Londonderry, from a city in the north 
of Ireland, in and near to which most of them had resided, 
And in which some of them had endured the hardships of a 
memorable siege. Their settlement opened the way for 
others in the vicinity, and doubly promoted the population of 
the country. 

The colony of New Hampshire was amongst the greatest 
sufferers from Indian wars. The first general war, in 
^hich they were engaged, commenced in 1675, and was 
called Philip's war. This was carried on jointly by the con- 
federated New England colonies, and the particulars of it, 
have been already related. 

The next, in which New Hampshire was engaged, has 
been called King William's war. This began in 1689, and 
was brought on in the following manner. The lands from 
Penobscot to Nova Scotia had been ceded to the French, by 
the treaty of Breda, in exchange for the island of St. Chris- 
topher. On these lands, the French Baron de St. Castine had 
for many years resided, and carried on a large trade with 
the Indians, with whom he was intimately connected ; hav- 
ing five of their women, beside a daughter of the sachem 
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Madokawando, for his wives. The lands which had been 
granted by the crown of England to the duke of York, now 
king James the second, interfered with Castine's plantations j 
as the duke claimed to the river St- Croix. In the spring of 
1688, Andross went in the Rose frigate, and plundered Cas- 
tine's house and fort ; leaving only the ornaments of his cha- 
pel, to console him for the loss of his arms and goods. This 
base action provoked Castine, to excite the Indians to a new 
war. 

They began to make reprisals at North Yarmouth, by 
killing cattle ; but soon proceeded to serious hostilities. In 
that part of the town of Dover, which lies about the first 
falls in the river Cochecho, were five garrisoned houses ; 
three on the north side, viz. Waldron's, Otis's, and Heard's, 
and two on the south side, viz. Peter Coffin's and his son's. 
These houses were surrounded with timber walls, the gates 
of which, as well as the house doors, were secured with bolto 
and bars. The neighbouring families retired to these houses 
by night ; but, by an unaccountable negligence, no watch was 
kept. 

The plan which the Indians had preconcerted was, that 
two squaws should go to each of the garrisoned houses in the 
evening, and ask leave to lodge by the fire ; that in the night 
when the people were asleep they should open the doors and 
gates, and give the signal by a whistle $ upon which strange 
Indians, who were to be within hearing, should rush in and 
take their meditated revenge. This plan being ripe for exe- 
cution, two squaws applied to each of the garrisons for lodg- 
ing, as they frequently did in time of peace. They were ad- 
mitted into all but the younger Coffin's ; and the people at 
their request shewed them how to open the doors, in case they 
should want to go out in the night. Mesandowit, one of their 
chiefs, went to Waldron's garrison, and was kindly enter- 
tained as he had often been before. In unsuspecting confi- 
dence the family retired to rest. 

When all was quiet, the gates were opened and the signal 
given. The Indians entered, set a guard at the door, and 
rushed into the major's apartment, which was an inner 
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room. Awakened by the noise, he jumped out of bed, and, 
though eighty years old, retained so much vigour as to drive 
them with his sword, through two or three doors ; but, as he 
was returning for his other arms, they came behind him and 
stunned him with a hatchet. They then obliged the peo- 
ple in the house to get them some victuals, and when they 
had done eating, they cut the major across the breast and 
• belly with knives, each one with a stroke, saying, " I cross 
out my account." They then cut off his nose and ears, forc- 
ing them into his mouth. When spent with the loss of blood, 
and falling down from the table, one of them held his own 
sword under him, which put an end to his misery. They 
also killed his son in law, Abraham Lee ; but took as pri- 
soners his daughter Lee, with several others. After pillaging 
the house, they left it on fire. Otis's garrison, which was 
next to the major's, met with the same fate. He was killed 
with several others, and his wife and child were captivated. 
Heard's was saved by the barking of a dog, just as the In- 
dians were entering. Coffin's house was surprised ; but as 
the Indians had no particular enmity to him, they spared his 
life and the lives of his family, and contented themselves 
with pillaging the house. They then went to the house of 
his son, who would not admit the squaws in the evening, and 
summoned him to surrender, promising him quarter. He 
declined their offer, and determined to defend his house, till 
they brought out his father and threatened to kill him be- 
fore his eyes. Filial affection overcame his resolution and 
he surrendered. They put both families together into a de- 
serted house, intending to reserve them as prisoners ; but 
while the Indians were busy in plundering, they all escaped. 
Twenty -three persons were killed in this surprisal ; and 
twenty-nine were captivated. Five or six houses were burn- 
ed. So expeditious were the Indians, in the execution of 
their plot, that, before the people could be collected from the 
other parts of the town to oppose them, the assailants had 
escaped with their prisoners and booty. 

The prisoners taken at this time were mostly carried to 
Canada, and sold to the French. The Indians had been sc- 
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duced to the French interest, by popish emissaries, who had 
began to fascinate them with their religious and national 
prejudices. They had now learned to call the English " here- 
tics," and that, " to extirpate them as such was meritorious 
in the sight of heaven." When their minds were filled with 
religious phrenzy, they became more bitter and implacable 
enemies than before. Finding the sale of scalps and pri- 
soners turn to good account, in Canada, they had a further in- 
citement to continue their depredations, and prosecute their 
vengeance. 

The necessity of vigorous measures was now so pressing, 
that parties were immediately despatched after the Indians. 
One or two of them were killed, and their corn cut down. 
But these excursions proved of small service, as the Indians 
had little to lose, and could find an home wherever they 
could find game and fish. 

A party of Indians, who lay in the woods about Oyster river, 
observing all the men, which belonged to Stocking's garrison, 
going out to work, ran between them and the house, and 
killed seventeen of their number. The Indians then attack- 
ed the house, in which were only two boys, with some wo- 
men, and children. The boys kept them off for some time, 
and wounded several of them. At length the Indians set the 
house on fire ; and even then the boys would not surrender, 
till they had promised to spare their lives. They never- 
theless perfidiously murdered three or four of the children. 
One of them was set on a sharp stake in the view of its dis- 
tressed mother, who with the other women and the boys 
were carried off as prisoners. 

The approach of winter was particularly welcome to the 
distressed inhabitants of the frontiers; as they then expected 
a respite from their sufferings. The deep snows and cold 
weather were commonly a good security against any attack 
from the Indians. But when resolutely bent on mischief, 
and instigated by enthusiasm, no obstacles could restrain 
them. 

The count de Frontenac, now governor of Canada, de- 
tached three parties of French and Indians from Canada, 
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in the winter, who were to take three different routes into 
(he English territories. One of these parties marched from 
Montreal, and in the month of February, 1690, destroyed 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk river in the pro- 
vince of New York. In the next month, another party which 
came from Trois Rivieres, under the command of the Sieur 
Hertel, an officer of great repute in Canada, found their way 
to Salmon falls* This party consisted of fifty-two men, of 
whom twenty-five were Indiana. They began the attack at 
day break, in three different places. The people were sur- 
prised, but flew to arms, and defended themselves in the gar- 
risoned houses, with great bravery. The assailants proved 
too strong for the defendants. About thirty of the bravest 
of the latter were killed, and the rest surrendered at discre- 
tion, to the number of fifty-four. Of these the greater part 
were women and children. The enemy burned the houses, 
mills, and barns, and killed the cattle. Hertel, on his way home- 
ward, met with a third party, who had marched from Quebec ; 
and joining his company to them attacked and destroyed the 
fort and settlement at Casco. These three expeditions plan- 
ned by count Frontenac proved successful ; but the glory of 
them was much tarnished by acts of cruelty. 

After tlie destruction of Casco, the eastern settlements 
werte all deserted, and the people retired to the fort at Wells. 
The Indians then made an assault on Fox Point, where they 
burned several houses, killed about fourteen people, and car- 
ried away six. Eight persons were killed as they were 
mowing in afield near Lamprey river. 

The cruelties, exercised upon the captives in this war, ex- 
ceeded both in number and degree all that had been perpe- 
trated in former times. The most healthy and vigorous of 
them were sold in Canada : the weaker were sacrificed and 
scalped : and for every scalp they had a premium. Two in- 
stances only are remembered of their releasing any without 
a ransom. 

The people of New England now looked on Canada as 
the source of their troubles, and formed a design to reduce 
vol. i. 12 
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it to the crown of England. The enterprize was bold and 
hazardous, tut unsuccessful. If their ability had been equal 
to the ardour of their patriotism, ittyrightprobably have been 
accomplished* 

In the winter of 1692, some new regulations were made for 
the general defence. Major Elisha Hutchinson was appoint- 
ed commander in chief of the militia, by whose prudent con- 
duct the frontiers were well guarded, and so constant a com- 
munication was kept up, by ranging parties, from one post 
to another, that it became impossible for the enemy to attack 
in their usual way, by surprise. The good effects of this re- 
gulation were presently and extensively felt. It kept the 
Indians so quiet, that, except one poor family, which they 
took at Oyster river, and some small mischief at Quaboag, 
there is no mention of any destruction made by them, during 
the year 1693. Their animosity against New England was 
not quelled ; but they needed time to recruit Some of their 
principal men were in captivity, and they could not hope to 
redeem them without a peace. To obtain it, they came into 
the fort at Femaquid, and there entered into a solemn cove- 
nant, wherein they acknowledged subjection to the crown of 
England ; engaged to abandon the French interest ; promised 
to forbear private revenge ; to restore all captives ; and even 
went so far as to deliver hostages for the due performance of 
their engagements. This peace, or rather truce, gave a re- 
spite which both earnestly desired. 

The people of New Hampshire were much reduced. Their 
lumber trade and husbandry were greatly impeded by the 
war. Frequent complaints were made of their sufferings, 
and of the scarcity of provisions. It is recorded in the coun- 
cil minutes, that they were, at one time, even ready to quit 
the province. 

iThe engagements made by the Indians, in the treaty of 
Pemaquid, might have been performed, if they had been left 
to their own choice. But the French missionaries had been 
for some years very assiduous in propagating their tenets 
among them ; one of which was, " that to break faith with 
heretics was no sin." They resolved to commence hostilities 
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by attacking the settlements at Oyster river, within the town 
of Dover. In it were twelve garrisoned houses, sufficient for 
the defence of the inhabitants : but apprehending no danger, 
some families remained at their own unfortified houses ; and 
those who were in the garrisons were but indifferently pro- 
vided for defence. The enemy approached the place undis- 
covered, and halted. Here they formed into two divisions, 
one of which was to go on each side of the river, and plant 
themselves in ambush, in small parties, near every house, so 
as to be ready for the attack at the rising of the sun : the 
first gun to be the signal. John Dean arose before the dawn 
of day, and was shot as he came out of his door. This early 
firing in part disconcerted the plan of the assailants ; for 
several of them had not then arrived at their stations. The 
people, in general,'were immediately alarmed. Some of them 
had time to make their escape, and others to prepare for their 
defence. The signal being given, the attack began in all 
parts where the enemy was ready* 

Of the twelve garrisoned houses, five were destroyed, viz. 
Adams's, Drew's, Edgerly's, Medar's, and Beard's. They 
entered Adams's without resistance, where they killed fourteen 
persons. Drew surrendered his garrison, on the promise of 
security ; but was nevertheless afterwards murdered. One 
of bis children, a boy of nine years old, was made to run 
through a lane of Indians, as a mark for them to throw their 
hatchets at, till they had despatched him* Edgerly's was 
evacuated. The people took to their boat; and one of them 
was mortally wounded, before he got out of reach of the ene- 
my's shot Beard's and Medar's were also evacuated, and 
the people escaped. 

The defenceless houses were nearly all set on fire. The 
inhabitants were taken in them, or killed while they were in 
the act of fleeing to the garrisons. Some escaped by hiding 
in the bushes, and other secret places. Thomas Edgerly, by 
concealing himself in his cellar, preserved his house, though 
twice on fire. The house and library of John Buss, the mi- 
nister, while absent, were destroyed. His wife and family 
tied to the woods, and escaped. 
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The other seven garrisons, viz. Bqrnham's, Bickford's, 
Smith's, Bunker's, Davis's, Jones's, and Woodman's were 
resolutely and successfully defended. The Indians finally 
retired, after they had killed and captivated between ninety 
and an hundred persons, and burned about twenty houses, of 
which five were garrisons. The main body of them retreat- 
ed over Winnipiseogee lake, where they divided, their prison- 
ers, separating*those in particular who were most intimate- 
ly connected, in which they often took a pleasure.* 

A small party of Indians came to a farm where Ursula Cutts, 
Widow of the deceased president, resided. As she was in the 
field with her labourers, the enemy fired from an ambush, and 
killed her, with three others. The scalps taken in this whole 
expedition, were carried to Canada by Madokawando, and 
presented to count Frontenac, from whom the Indians receiv- 
ed the reward "of this adventure. 

After various similar scenes of havoc, in 1695, 96 and 97, 
the peace of Ryswick closed the distressing scene. Count 
Frontenac informed the Indians, that he could not any longer 
support them in a war with the English, with whom his na- 
tion was now at peace. He therefore advised them to bury 
the hatchet, and restore their captives, They were brought 
to a treaty at Casco, .where they ratified their former en- 
gagements, acknowledged subjection to the crown of Eng- 
land, lamented their former perfidy, and promised future 
peace and good behaviour, in such terms as the commis- 
sioners dictated, and with as much sincerity as could be ex- 
pected. At the same time, they restored those captives who 
were able to travel, in that unfavourable season of the year, 

* Among these prisoners were Thomas Drew and his wife, who were newly 
married. He was carried to Canada, where he continued two years, and was 
redeemed : she to Norridgwog, and was gone four years, in which she en- 
dured every thing but death. She was delivered of a child, in the winter, 
in the open air, and in a violent snow-storm. Being unable to suckle her 
child, or provide it any food, the Indians killed it She lived fourteen days 
on a decoction of the bark of trees. After her return to her husband, she 
had fourteen children. They lived together till he was ninety-three, and she 
eighty-nine years of age. They died within two days of each other, and were 
tpiried in one grave. 
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giving assurance for the retain of the others in the spring : 
bat many of the younger, both males and females, were de- 
tained, who, mingling with the Indians, contributed to a suc- 
cession of enemies in future wars, against their own country. 
The peace, which followed the treaty of Ryswick, was but 
of short duration ; for the seeds of war were previously 
down, both in Europe and America. The king of France 
had proclaimed the pretender king of England, and his go- 
vernor Villebon had orders to extend his province of Acadia 
to the river Kennebeck ; though the English court claimed 
as far as St. Croix. A French mission was established, and 
a chapel erected at Norridgwog, on the upper part of Kenne- 
beck, which served to extend the influence of the French 
among the Indians. The governor of Canada, assuming the 
character of their father and protector, instigated them to 
prevent the settlement of the English to the east of Kenne- 
beck. 

Things were in this posture, when Dudley entered on his 
government He had particular orders from England, to 
rebuild the fort at Pemaqnid ; but could not prevail on the 
Massachusetts assembly to bear the expense of it. How- 
ever, lie determined on a visit to the eastern country, and. 
having notified his intention to the Indians, took with him a 
number of gentlemen, and held a conference at Casco with 
delegates from die adjacent tribes, who assured him, that, 
" as high as the sun was above the earth, so far distant was 
their design of making the least breach of the peace;" They 
presented him a belt of wampum, in token of their sincerity ; 
and berth parties went to two heaps of stones which had for- 
merly been pitched, and called the " Two Brothers/' where 
the friendship was further ratified, by the addition of other 
stones. They also declared, that, although the French emis- 
saries amongthem had been endeavouring to break the union, 
yet it was " firm as a mountain, and should continue as long 
as the sun and moon." Notwithstanding these fair appear- 
ances, in thespace of six weeks, a body of French and In- 
dians, five hundred in number, having divided themselves in- 
to several parties, attacked all the settlements from Casco to 
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Wells, and k|Ued and took one hundred and thirty of the 
English settlers. 

The next week, a party of thirty Indians under captain 
Tom killed five people atHampton village, among whom was 
a noted speaker among the Quakers. 

The country was now in terror and confusion. The wo- 
men and children retired to the garrisons. The men went 
armed to their work, and posted sentinels in the fields. , 
Troops of horse were quartered at Portsmouth, and in the 
province of Maine. Alarms were frequent : and the whole 
frontier country, from Deeirfield on the west, to Casco on the 
east, was kept in continual terror by small parties of the 
enemy. 

In May, colonel Church, by governor Dudley's order, 
having planned an expedition to the eastern shore, sailed 
from Boston with a number of transports, famished with 
whale boats for going up rivers. In his way he stopt at Pis- 
cataqua, where he was joined by a body of men under major 
Hilton. In this expedition, they destroyed the towns of Mi* 
nas and Chiegnecto, and did considerable damage to the 
French and Indians at Penobscot and Passamaquoddy, and 
even insulted Port Royal. 

The governor of Canada had persuaded the Indians, who 
inhabited the borders of New England, to remove to Cana- 
da. There they were incorporated with the tribe of St Fran- 
cis. By this policy, they became more firmly attached to 
the interest of the French, and were more easily despatched 
on their bloody business to the frontiers of New England, 
with which they were well acquainted. A small party of 
them attacked the house of John Drew, of Oyster river, where 
they killed eight men. The garrison was near ; but there 
was not a man in it : the women, seeing nothing but death 
before them, fired an alarm, and then putting on hats and 
loosening their hair, that they might appear like men, fired 
so briskly that the enemy fled without burning or even plun- 
dering the house, which they had attacked. John Wheeler, 
meeting this party, and mistaking them for friendly Indians, 
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unhappily fell into their bands, who killed him, Ira wife and 
two children. 

Colonel Hilton was so brave and active an officer, that the 
enemy narked him for destruction. A party of them, lurk- 
ing about his house, observed ten men to go out with their 
scythes, and lay aside their arms to niow. The Indians then 
crept between the men and their guns, and suddenly rushing 
on them, killed four, wounded one, and took three. Two 
only of the whole number escaped. The Indians did most 
damage in small bodies. By scattering along the frontiers, 
they kept the people in continual apprehension and alarm. 
So many of these straggling parties got off safe, that, in 
computing the expense of the war, it was judged that every 
Indian killed or taken cost the province a thousand pounds. 

The state of the country at this time was truly distressing. 
A large quota of their best men was abroad ; the rest, harassed 
by the enemy at home, were subjected to continual duty in 
garrisons and scouts. They earned their bread at the con- 
tinual hazard of their lives. Never daring to stir abroad 
unarmed, they could till no lands, but what were within call 
of the garrisoned houses, into which their families were 
crowded. Their husbandry, lumber trade, and fishery were 
declining ; their taxes increasing ; and their apprehensions 
daily becoming more dismal ; for there was no prospect of an 
end to the war, in which they were now advanced to the fifth 
summer. Under all these discouragements, they resolutely 
kept their ground, and maintained their garrisons, not one 
of which, within the limits of New Hampshire, was cut off 
during the whole of this war. 

In September, 1707, one man was killed at Exeter; and 
two days after, Henry Elkins at Kingston : but a more se- 
vere blow on the frontier took place at Oyster river. A par- 
ty of French Mohawks, painted red, attacked, with a hideous 
yell, a company who were working in the woods. At the 
first fire, seven of these woodsmen were killed by lurking, 
invisible Indians. 

In 1710, New Hampshire sustained a heavy loss, in the 
death of colonel Winthrop Hilton. This worthy officer, be- 
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ing concerned in the masting business, went about fourteen 
miles from home, into the woods, with a party. These, when 
at their daily labour, were ambushed by a party of Indians, 
who, at the first fire, killed Hilton and two of his companions, 
and carried off two more, as prisoners. 

Flushed with this success, the victors insolently appeared 
in the open road at Exeter, and took four children, who were 
at play. They also took John Wedgwood, and killed John 
Magoon, near his brother's barn, a place which for three 
days he had visited, with a melancholy apprehension, arising 
from a dream, that he should there J>e murdered. 

The same day that Hilton was killed, a company of In- 
dians, who, the year before, had-toen peaceably conversant 
with the inhabitants of Kingston, came into the town, and, 
ambushing the road, killed Samuel Winslow and Samuel 
Huntoon. They also took Philip Hunteon and Jacob Gil* 
man, and earned them to Canada ; where, after seme time, 
they redeemed themselves, by building, for the governor, a 
saw-mill, after the English mode. 

The last that fell this summer was Jacob Garland, who 
was killed at Cochecho, on his return from divine service. 
As the winter approached, colonel Walton, with one hundred 
and seventy men, traversed the eastern shores, which the 
Indians, usually visited at thai seasorf, for the purpose of ga- 
thering clams. On an island where this party was encamp- 
ed, several Indians, decoyed by their smoke, and mistaking 
them for some of their own tribe, came among them, and 
were made prisoners. One of them was a sachem of Nor- 
ridgwog, active, bold, and sullen. When he found himself 
in the hands of enemies, he would answer none of their ques- 
tions, and laughed with scorn at their threatening him with 
death. His wife was so intimidated, as to make the disco- 
veries which the captors had in vain desired of the sachem. 
In consequence of which, three were taken at the place which 
she pointed out, and two more at Saco river, where also five 
were killed. This success, inconsiderable as it may appear, 
kept up the spirits t>f the people. 
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In the spring, they renewed their ravages on the frontiers, 
kk small parties. Thomas Downs, John Church, and three 
more were killed at Cochecho ; and several of the people, in 
the same place, fell into an ambush, as they were returning 
from public worship. 

In 1712, one Cunningham was killed at Exeter, ensign 
Tuttle at Dover, and Jeremy Crommet at Oyster river. On 
one of the upper branches of this stream, the enemy burned 
a saw-mill, with a large quantity of boards. A scouting army 
surprised and killed eight Indians, without the loss of a man. 
The frontiers were well guarded. One half of the militia did 
duty at the garrisons, and were ready to march at a minute's 
notice. A scout of forty men kept ranging on the heads of 
the towns, and the like care was taken by sea. Spy boats 
were employed in coasting, from cape Neddock to the Great 
Boar's Head. Notwithstanding this vigilance, small parties 
of the enemy were frequently seen. In July, an ambush was 
discovered at Dover : but the enemy escaped ; and while a 
party were gone in pursuit of them, two children of John 
Waldron were taken, and, for want of time to scalp therii, 
their heads were cat off. There being no man at that time 
in Heard's garrison, a woman, named Esther Jones, mounted 
guard, and, with a commanding voice, called so loudly and 
resolutely, as made the enemy think there was help at hand, 
and prevented further mischief. 

In 1713, news of the peace of Utrecht arrived in America, 
and the suspension of arms was soon after proclaimed at Ports- 
mouth. The Indians, being informed of this event, came in 
with a flag of truce, and desired a treaty. The chiefs and 
deputies of the several belligerent tribes, by a formal writing 
under hand and seal, acknowledged their perfidy ; promised 
fidelity; renewed their allegiance; submitted to the laws ; 
and begged the queen's pardon for their former miscarriages. 
The frequent repetition of such engagements, and as frequent 
violations of them, had much abated the sense of obligation 
on the one part, and of confidence on the other. But it being 
for the interest of both parties to be at peace, the restoration 
of it was peculiarly welcome. 
vol. r. 15 
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In about nine years after this peace, or in 1722, another 
war broke out between the eastern Indians and New Hamp- 
shire. To the many causes which excite savages to war, 
there were some that were peculiar to those who lived on the 
confines of New Hampshire. They were situated between 
the colonies of two European nations, who were often at war, 
and who pursued very different measures with regard to them. 

As the lands, on which the Indians lived, were compre- 
hended in the patents granted by the crown of England, they 
were considered by the English as subjects of that crown. 
When war was declared against them, they were called re- 
bels ; and when they were compelled to make peace, they 
subscribed an acknowledgment of their perfidy, and a decla- 
ration of their submission to the government, without any 
just ideas of the meaning of those terms. 

Beside the patents derived from the crown, the English, in 
general, were fond of obtaining from the Indians deeds of 
sale, for those lands on which they were disposed to make 
settlements. Some of these deeds were executed with legal 
formality ; and a valuable consideration was paid to the na- 
tives for the purchase ; others were of obscure and uncertain 
original : but the memory of such transactions was soon lost, 
among a people who had no written records. L^nds had been 
purchased of the Indian chiefs ; but the succeeding Indians 
either had no knowledge of the sales made by their ancestors, 
or had an idea that such bargains were not binding on pos- 
terity, who had as much need of the lands, and could use 
them to the same purpose as their fathers. At first, the In- 
dians did not know that the European manner of cultivating 
lands, and erecting mills and dams, would drive away the 
£ame and fish, and thereby deprive them of the means of 
subsistence. On finding, by experience, that this was the 
consequence of admitting foreigners to settle among them, 
fhey repented of their hospitality, and were inclined to dis- 
possess their new neighbours, as the only way of restoring 
the country to its pristine state, and of recovering their usual 
mode of subsistence. v 
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When conferences were held with them on this subject, 
they either denied that the lands had been sold ; or pretend* 
ed that the sachems had exceeded their power, in making the 
bargains j or had conveyed lands beyond the limits of their 
tribes ; or that the English had taken advantage of their 
drunkenness, to make them sign the deeds ; or that no valu- 
able consideration had been given for the purchase. No ar- 
guments or evidence, which could be adduced, would satisfy 
them, unless the lands were paid for again ; and had this been 
done, their posterity, after a few years, would have renewed 
the demand. 

On the other hand, the French did not, in a formal man- 
ner, declare the Indians subjects of the crown of France ; but 
every tribe, however small, was allowed to preserve its inde- 
pendence. Those, who were situated in the interior of Cana- 
da, kept their lands to themselves, which were never solicited 
from them. Those who dwelt on the rivers and shores of the 
Atlantic, though distant from the French colonies, received 
annual presents from the king of France ; and solitary tra- 
ders resided with, or occasionally visited them : but no at- 
tempt was made by any company to settle on their lands. 

The inhabitants of the eastern parts of New England were 
ill adapted to engage the affections of the Indians. The fre- 
quent hostilities on this quarter, not only kept alive a spirit 
of jealousy and revenge in individuals, but prevented any 
endeavour, on the part of government, to propagate religious 
knowledge among the Indians. 

The Jesuits had planted themselves among these tribes. 
Their pompous modes of performing divine service was in- 
finitely more calculated to make a strong impression on the 
Indians, than the simple form of worship, usual among the 
congregationalists of New England. The Indians had one 
church at Penobscot, and another at Norridgwog, where Se- 
bastian Ralle, a French Jesuit, resided. He was a man of 
sense, learning, and address. By a compliance with the usual 
habits of the Indians, and a gentle, condescending deport- 
ment, he had gained their affections, so as to manage them 
at his pleasure. Knowing the power of superstition over the 
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savage mind, he took advantage of this, and of their preju- 
dice against the Eiiglish, to promote the cause and strength* 
en the interest of the French among them. He even made tin 
offices of devotion serve as incentives to their ferocity. 

With this Jesuit, the governor of Canada held a dose cor* 
' respondence, and by him was informed of every thing trans- 
acted among the Indians. By these means, their discontent 
with the English, on account of the settlements made at the 
eastward, was heightened and inflamed. They also receiv- 
ed every encouragement to assert their title to the lands in 
question, and molest the settlers by killing their cattle, burn- 
ing their stacks of bay, robbing and insulting then). These 
insolences discouraged the people, and caused many of them 
to remove. -The garrisons were then reinforced, and scout- 
ing parties were ordered into the eastern quarter. By this 
appearance of force, the Indians, who dreaded the power of 
the English, were restrained from open hostilities. They 
had frequent parleys with the commanders of forts, and with 
commissioners who visited them occasionally ; and though at 
first they seemed to be resolute in demanding the removal of 
the English, yet, when they were told that there was no al- 
ternative but perfect peace or open war, they seemed to pre- 
fer peace ; and either pretended ignorance of what had been 
done, or promised to make inquiry into it; and, as an evi- 
dence of their good intentions, offered a tribute of skins, 
and delivered up four of their young men as hostages. 

This proceeding was highly disrelished by the governor of 
Canada, who renewed his efforts to keep up the quarrel \ and 
secretly promised to supply the Indians with arms and ammu- 
nition, though, as it was a time of pe^ce between the two 
crowns, he could not openly assist them, 

The New England governments, though highly incensed, 
were not easily persuaded to consent to a war. The dispute 
was between the Indians and the proprietors of the eastern 
lands, in which the public were not directly interested* 
Halle was regarded as the principal instigator of the Indians ; 
% and it was thought that, if he could be taken off, they would 
be quiet. 
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A party was ordered to Norridgwog to seise Raltt. They 
arrived at the village undiscovered ; but before they could 
surround his house, he escaped into the woods, leaving his 
papers in bis strong box, which they brought off, without 
doing any other • damage. Among these papers were his 
lotto's of correspondence with the governor of Canada, by 
which it appeared that he was deeply engaged in exciting 
the Indians to a rupture, and that he had promised to assist 
them. 

This attempt to seize their spiritual father could not long 
be unrevenged. The next summer, they took nine families 
from Merry-meeting-bay ; and, after dismissing some of the 
prisoners, retained enough to secure the redemption of their 
hostages, and sent them to Canada. About the same time, 
they made an attempt on the fort at St George's, but were 
repulsed. They also surprised some fishing vessels in the 
eastern harbours, and at length m^de a furious attack on the 
town of Brunswick, which they destroyed. This action de- 
termined the government to issue a declaration of war 
against them, which was published in form at Boston and 
Portsmouth. Men were enlisted, and a reward was offered 
for every Indian scalp. 

The first appearance of the enemy in New Hampshire 
was at Dover, where they surprised and killed Joseph Ham, 
and took three of his children. Soon afterwards; they way- 
laid the road, and killed Tristram Heard. Their next on* 
set was at Lamprey river, where they killed Aaron Rawlins 
and one of his children. They also took his wife and three 
children prisoners. 

The next spring, they killed James Nock, one of the eh 
ders of the church at Oyster river, as he was returning ou 
horseback from setting his beaver traps in the woods. Soon 
afterwards, they appeared at Kingston, where they took as 
prisoners, Peter Colcord, Ephraim Stevens, and two chil- 
dren of Ebenezer Stevens. 

They ambushed the road at Oyster river, and killed George 
Cheeley, and mortally wounded Elizabeth Burnham, as they 
were returning together from public worship. 
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Within the town of Dover, were many families of Quakei*, 
who, scrupling the lawfulness of war, could not be persuaded 
to use any means for their defence, though equally exposed 
with their neighbours, to an enemy who made no distinction 
between them* One of these people, Ebenezer Downs, was 
taken by the Indians, and grossly insulted and abused by 
them, because he refused to dance as the other prisoners did, 
for the diversion of their savage captors. Another of them, 
John Hanson, who lived on the outside of the town in a re* 
• mote situation, could not be persuaded to remove to a gar- 
rison, though he had a large family of children* A party of 
thirteen Indians, called French Mohawks, had marked his 
house for their prey, and lay several days in ambush wait- 
ing for an opportunity to assault it. While Hanson with his 
eldest daughter were gone to attend the weekly meeting of 
friends, and his two eldest sons were at work in a meadow 
at some distance, the Indians entered the house, killed and 
scalped two small children, and took his wife, with her in- 
fant of fourteen days old, her nurse, two daughters, and a 
son, and carried them all off. 

These and other insolences of the enemy, being daily per- 
petrated on the frontier, caused the government to resolve on 
an expedition to Norridgwog. Captains Moulton and Har- 
man, each at the head of a company of one hundred men, 
executed their orders with great address. They complete- 
ly invested and surprised that village ; killed the obnoxious 
Jesuit, with about eighty of his Indians ; recovered three 
captives ; destroyed the chapel ; and brought away the plate 
and furniture of the altar, and the devotional flag, as tro- 
phies of their victory. Ralle was then in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, and had resided in his mission at Norridg- 
wog, twenty-six years ; but frequently travelled among the 
Indian nations, in the interior parts of America. 

The parties ef Indians who were abroad, continued to ra- 
vage the frontiers. At Kingston, Jabez Colman and his sen 
Joseph were killed, as they were at work in their field. The 
success of the forces at Norridgwog, and the large premium 
offered for scalps, having induced several volunteer compa* 
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Dies to go out, they visited several of the Indian villages; 
but found them deserted. The fate of Norridgwog had struck 
such a terror into them, that they did not think themselves 
safe at any of their former places of abode, and only occu- 
pied them as resting places, when they were scouting or 
hunting. "^ 

One of these volunteer companies, under the command of 
captain John Lovewell, of Dunstable, was greatly distin- 
guished, first, by their success, and afterwards by their mis- 
fortunes. This company consisted of thirty. On their first 
excursion, to the northward of Winipiseogee lake, they dis- 
covered an Indian wigwam, in which were a man and a boy. 
They killed and scalped the man, and brought the boy alive 
to Boston, where they received the reward promised by law, 
and a handsome gratuity besides. 

By this success, his company was augmented to seventy. 
They marched again, and, visiting the place where they had 
killed the Indian, found his body as they had left it, two 
months before. Their provision falling short, thirty of them 
were dismissed by lot, and returned. The remaining forty 
continued their march, till they discovered a track, which 
they followed. They saw a smoke, just before sun-set, by 
which they judged that the enemy were encamped for the 
night. They kept themselves concealed till after midnight, 
when they silently advanced, and discovered ten Indians 
asleep, around a fire, by the side of a frozen pond. Lovewell 
determined to make sure work ; and placing his men conve- 
niently, ordered part of them to fire, five at once, as quick 
after each other as possible, and another part to reserve their 
fire. He gave the signal, by firing his own gun, which killed 
two of the Indians. The men firing, according to order, 
killed five more on the spot Two of the other three, as they 
started up from their sleep, were instantly shot dead by the 
reserve. The other, though wounded, attempted'to escape, 
by crossing the pond ; but was seized by a dog, and held fast 
till they killed him. Thus, in a few minutes, the whole com- 
pany was destroyed, and an attempt against the frontiers of 
New Hampshire prevented. These Indians were marching 
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from Canada, well famished with guns and ammunition. 
They had also a number of spare blankets, mockaseens, and 
snow shoes, for the accommodation of the prisoners, whom 
they expected to take. The pond, where this exploit was 
performed, has ever since been called I^vewelPa pond. 

This brave company, with the ten scalps stretched on 
hoops, and elevated on poles, entered Dover in triumph, and 
proceeded thence to Boston, where they received, from the 
public treasury, the bounty of one hundred pounds for each. 

Encouraged by this success, Lovewell marched a third 
time, intending to attack the. villages of Pigwacket. His 
company, at that time, consisted of forty-six, including a chap- 
lain and surgeon. They halted, and built a stockade fort, 
for a place of retreat, in case of misfortune. Here the sur- 
geon was left with a sick man, and eight of the company for 
a guard. The number was now reduced to thirty-four. 
These advanced to the northward, and were attacked about 
10 o'clock. Captain Lovewell, and eight more, were killed. 
Several of the Indians fell : but, being superior in number, 
they endeavoured to surround the party ; who, perceiving 
their intention, retreated, hoping to be sheltered by a point 
of rocks. In this forlorn place, they took their station. On 
their right was the mouth of a brook, at that time unfordable ; 
on their left was the rocky point; their front was partly co- 
vered by a deep bog, and partly uncovered ; and the pond 
was in their rear. The enemy galled them in front and 
flank, and had them so completely in their power, that if they 
had improved their advantage, the whole company must ei- 
ther have been killed, or obliged to surrender at discretion ; 
for they were destitute of provisions, and their escape was 
impracticable. Under the conduct of lieutenant Wyman, 
they kept up their fire, and shewed a resolute countenance, 
all the remainder of the day, during which their chaplain, 
Jonathan Frie, ensign Robbins, and one more, were mortal- 
ly wounded. The Indians invited them to surrender, by 
holding up ropes to them ; and endeavoured to intimidate 
them by their hideous yells : but they determined to die, ra- 
ther than yield ; and, by their well-directed fire, the number 
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of the savages was thinned, and their cries became fainter. 
Just before night, they quitted their advantageous ground. 
The shattered remnant of this brave company, collecting 
themselves together, found three of their number unable to 
move from the spot; eleven wounded, but able to march ; and 
nine who had received no hurt It was melancholy to leave 
their dying companions behind ; but tliere was no possibility 
of removing them. One of them, ensign Robbins, desired his 
associates to lay his gun by him, charged, that if the Indians 
should return before his death, he might be able to kill one 
more. After the rising of the moon, they quitted the fatal spot, 
and directed their march towards the fort, where the surgeon 
and guard had been left. To their great surprise, they found 
it deserted. From this place, they endeavoured to get home. 
Lieutenant Farwell and the chaplain, who had the journal of 
the march in his pocket, perished in the woods. The others, 
after enduring the most severe hardships, came in, one after 
another, and were not only received with joy, but recom- 
pensed for their valour and sufferings. A generous provision 
was also made for the widows and children of the slain. 

Colonel Tyng, with a company from Dunstable, went to 
the spot ; and, having found the bodies of twelve, buried them, 
and carved their names on the trees where the battle was 
fought.* 

This was one. of the most fierce and obstinate battles, 
which had been fought with the Indians. They had not only 
the advantage of numbers, but of placing themselves in am- 
bush, and of choosing with deliberation the moment of attack. 
These circumstances gave them a degree of ardour and im- 
petuosity. The fall of Lovewell, and of one quarter of his men, 
in the first onset, was discouraging ; but the survivors knew 
the situation to which they were reduced, and that their dis- 
tance from the frontiers cut off all hope of safety from flight. 
Inthese circumstances, prudence, as well as valour, Aid- 

• The names of the dead, carved on the trees, were seen by Dr. Belknap, 
fifty-eight years after the battle. The trees had the appearance of being 1 very 
old, and one of them was fallen. 

VOIm I. } 4 
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tated a continuance of the engagement, and a refusal to sur- 
render, until the enemy, awed by their brave resistance, and 
weakened by their own loss, yielded them the honour of the 
field. 

The conduct of the marquis De Vaudreuil, governor of 
Canada, was so flagrant a breach of the treaty of peace, 
subsisting between the crowns of England and France, that 
it was thought a spirited remonstrance might make him 
ashamed, and produce some beneficial effects. This was made 
by New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Their commission- 
ers were instructed to demand of the French governor resti- 
tution of the captives, who had been carried into Canada; to 
remonstrate with him on his injustice and breach of friendship, 
in countenancing the Indians, in their hostilities against the 
people of New England $ and to insist on his withdrawing 
his assistance for the future. The commissioners were also 
furnished with the original letters of Vaudreuil to the gover- 
nors of New England, and to the Jesuit Ralle, and with co- 
pies of the several treaties which had been made with the 
Indians. They delivered their letters of credence, and pre- 
sented their remonstrance in writing ; and made the several 
demands, agreeably to their instructions. 

The governor gave them no written answer ; but denied 
that the Abenaquis Indians were under his government, and 
that he had either encouraged or supplied them for the pur- 
pose of war. He said, that he considered them as an inde- 
pendent nation, and that the war was undertaken by them in 
defence of their lands, which had been invaded by the people 
of New England. The commissioners, in reply, informed 
him, that the lands, for which the Indians had quarrelled, 
were fairly purchased of their ancestors, and had been for 
many years inhabited by the English. They also produced 
his own original letters to the Jesuit Ralle, which had been 
taken at Norridgwog, in which the evidence of his assisting 
and encouraging them in the war, was too plain to be denied 
or palliated. 

The commissioners employed themselves very diligently in 
their inquiries respecting the captives, and in settling the 
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terms of their redemption. They succeeded in effecting the 
ransom of sixteen, and engaging for ten others; but they 
were paid for at an exorbitant rate. 

The report of the commissioners being laid before the as- 
semblies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, it was deter- 
mined to prosecute the war with vigour. Orders were issued 
for the defence and supply of the frontiers, and for the en- 
couragement of ranging parties. A petition was sent to the 
king, complaining of the French governor, and desiring that 
orders might be given to the other colonies of New England, 
and to New York, to furnish their quotas of assistance, in the 
further prosecution of the war. 

The good effects of this mission to Canada were soon visi- 
ble. The Indians shortly afterwards requested peace. In 
the mean time, some of the enemy were disposed for further 
mischief. They shot Benjamin Evans, wounded William 
Evans, and cut his throat. John Evans received a slight 
wound in the breast, which bleeding plentifully deceived them. 
Thinking him dead, they stripped and scalped him. He bore 
die painful operation without discovering any signs of life. 
Though all the time in his perfect senses, he continued the 
feigned appearance of death, till they had turned him over 
and struck him several blows with their guns, and left him 
for dead. After they were gone off, he rose and walked na- 
ked and bloody towards the garrison ; but on meeting his 
friends by the way, fell in a fainting fit on the ground. Ne- 
vertheless he recovered, and survived fifty years. 

This was the last effort of the Indians in New-Hampshire. 
In three months, the treaty which they desired was held at 
Boston; and the next spring ratified at Falmouth. A peace 
was concluded in the usual form, which was followed by re- 
straining all private traffic with the Iudians, and establish- 
ing -truck houses in convenient places, where they were sup- 
{Aied with the necessaries of life, on advantageous terms. 

Though none of the other colonies of New England bore 
any share in the expenses or calamities of tliis war, yet New 
Hampshire suffered less than in former wars. Their militia at 
this time was completely trained for active service. Every 
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man, of forty years of age, had seen more than twenty years 
of war. They had been used to handle their arms from the 
age of childhood, and most of them by long practice were 
excellent marksmen and good hunters. . * They knew the 
lurking places of the enemy, and possessed a degree of har- 
diness and intrepidity, which can be acquired only by fa- 
miliarity with danger and fatigue. They had also imbibed 
from their infancy a strong antipathy to the savages. This 
was strengthened in time of war by their repeated acts of 
blood and desolation, and not obliterated by the intercourse 
Which they had with them, in time of peace. As the Indians 
frequently resorted to the frontier towns in time of scarcity, 
it was common for them to visit the families whom they had 
injured in war ; to recount the circumstances of death and 
torture which had been practised on their friends ; and when 
provoked or intoxicated, to threaten a repetition of such cru- 
el deeds, in future wars. To bear such treatment required 
more than human patience. It is not improbable that secret 
murders were sometimes the consequence of these harsh de- 
clarations* Certain it is, that when any person was arrested 
for killing an Indian, in time of peace, he was either forci- 
bly rescued from the hands of justice, or if brought to trial, 
invariably acquitted ; it being often impossible to empannel 
a jury, some of whom had not suffered by the Indians, either 
in their persons, families, or property. 

Twenty years of peace followed, in which the population 
and settlements of New Hampshire were considerably extend- 
ed. War being declared by England against France, in 1 744, 
an Indian war, with the contiguous English colonies, follow- 
ed in its train. Defensive measures were adopted on the 
frontiers. Besides the forts which were maintained at the pub- 
lic expense, there were private houses enclosed with ramparts 
or palisades of timber, to which the people who remained on 
the frontiers retired. These private garrisoned houses were 
distinguished by the names of the owners. The danger, to 
which these distressed people were constantly exposed, did 
not permit them to cultivate their lands to any advantage. 
They were frequently alarmed when at labour in their fields, 
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and obliged to repel an attack, or make a retreat. Their 
crops were often injured, and sometimes destroyed, either by 
their cattle getting into the fields, where the enemy had bro- 
ken the fences, or because they were afraid to venture out to 
collect and secure the harvest. Their cattle and horses were 
frequently killed by the enemy, who cut the flesh from the 
bones, and took out the tongues, which they preserved for food, 
by drying them in smoke. Sometimes they were afraid even 
to milk their cows, though they kept them in pastures as 
near as possible to the forts. When they went abroad, they 
were always armed ; but frequently they were shut up for 
weeks together, in a state of inactivity. 

The history of a war on the frontiers can be little else 
than a recital of the exploits, the sufferings, the escapes and 
deliverances of individuals, of single families, or small par* 
ties. The first appearance of the enemy on the western 
frontier was at the Great Meadow, sixteen miles from fort 
Dummer. Two Indians took William Phips, as he was hoe- 
ing his corn. When they had carried him half a mile, one 
of them went down a steep hill to fetch something which had 
been left. In his absence, Phips with his own hoe knocked 
down the Indian who was with him, then seizing his gun, 
shot the other as he ascended the hill. Three others of the 
same party shortly after came up, and killed him. The In- 
dian whom he knocked down, died of his wound. 

Throughout the summers of 1745, and 1746, the Indians 
were scattered in small parties, on all the frontiers. They 
broke up settlements; killed several individuals, and cap- 
tured more, either in their houses, or when going to mill, 
milking their cattle, or working in the woods or fields. 
During this scene of devastation and captivity, there were 
no instances of deliberate murder nor torture exercised on 
those who fell into the hands of the Indians. Even the old 
custom of making the prisoners run the gauntlet was in most 
cases omitted. On the contrary, there is an universal testi- 
mony, from the captives who returned, in favour of the hu- 
manity of their captors. When feeble, they assisted them in 
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travelling ; and, in cases of distress from want of provision, 
shared with them an equal proportion* 

There was a striking difference between the manner in 
*rhich this war was managed on the part of the English, 
and on the part of the French. The latter kept out small par- 
ties, continually engaged in killing, scalping and taking pri- 
soners, who were sold in Canada, and redeemed by their 
friends at a great expense. By this mode of conduct, the 
French made their enemies pay the whole charge of their 
predatory excursions, besides reaping a handsome profit to 
themselves. On the other hand, the English attended only 
to the defence erf the frontiers* No parties were sent to ha- 
rass the settlements of the French. If the whole country of 
Canada could not be subdued, nothing less would be attempt- 
ed. Men were continually kept in pay, and in expectation 
of service; but spent their tjime either in garrisons, or camps, 
or in guarding provisions. Though large rewards were 
promised for scalps, and prisoners, scarcely any were obtain- • 
ed, unless by accident. The French encouraged and paid 
their Indians for English scalps ; but the English offered no 
premiums for the scalps of Frenchmen or Canadians. 

This war was not decisive, and the causes which kindled it 
were not removed. One of its effects was peculiarly injuri- 
ous. It produced a class of men, who, having been for a time 
released from laborious occupations, and devoted to the pa- 
rade of military life, did not readily obey the calls of indus- 
try. To such men, peace was burdensome ; and the more 
so because they had not the advantage of half pay. Short 
was the interval between this and the succeeding war. The 
peace took place in 1749 : and in 1754, there was a call to 
resume the sword. The time was now come, when a decisive 
war settled the long pending controversy, whether France or 
England should be the predominant power in North America. 
Hostilities had no sooner commenced between France and 
England, in the western woods of Virginia, than the Indi- 
ans renewed their attack on the frontiers of New Hampshire. 
In the summer of 1754, scenes similar to those that have 
been described recommenced. 
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A party of Indians broke into the house of James Johnson, 
early in the morning, before any of the family were awake, 
and took him, with his wife, three children, her sister, and 
two men, prisoners. The surprisol was complete and blood- 
less, and they carried them off undisturbed. The next day, 
Johnson's wife was delivered of a daughter, who, from the 
circumstances of its birth, was named Captive* The Indians 
halted one day, on the woman's account: and the next day 
resumed their march, carrying her on a litter, which they 
made for the purpose, and afterwards put her on horseback. 
On their march, they were distressed for provisions, and kill- 
ed the horse for food. The infant was nourished by sucking 
pieces of its flesh. Throughout this war, the people of New 
Hampshire bravely defended themselves against the Indians, 
and effectually co-operated with the British troops in the re- 
duction of Canada. Their soldiers were so expert in every 
service which required agility, and so habituated to fatigue 
and danger, that, by the express desire of Lord Loudon, 
three ranging companies were formed of them, who continued 
in service during the winter, as well as the summer. The 
command of these companies was given to Robert Rogers, 
John Stark, and William Stark. They were* eminently use- 
ful, in scouring the woods ; procuring intelligence ; and skir- 
mishing with detached parties of the enemy. These compa- 
nies were kept, throughout the war, in the pay of the crown ? 
and, after its conclusion, the officers were allowed half pay, 
on the British establishment. 

In this war, especially the first years of it, Canada was 
filled with prisoners, scalps, private plunder, public stores, 
and provisions ; much of which had been taken from New 
Hampshire. 

When the British army had obtained a decided superiority 
over the French, it was determined to chastise the Indians, 
Who had committed so many devastations. Major Robert 
Rogers was despatched from Crown Point, by general Am- 
herst, with about two hundred rangers, to destroy the Indian 
village of St Francis. After a fatiguing march of twenty- 
one days, he came within sight of the place, which he disco- 
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vered from the top of a tree. He halted his men, at the dis- 
tance of three miles ; and in the evening, with two of his offi- 
cers, entered the village in disguise. The Indians were en- 
gaged in a grand dance, and he passed through them undis- 
covered. Having formed his men into parties, and posted 
them to advantage, he made a general assault, just before 
day, whilst the Indians were asleep. They were so com- 
pletely surprised, that little resistance could be made. Some 
were killed in their houses ; and of those who attempted to 
flee, many were shot or tomahawked, by parties placed at 
the avenues. The dftwn of day disclosed a horrid scene, and 
an edge was given to the fury of the assailants, by the sight 
of several hundred scalps of their countrymen, elevated on 
poles, and waving in the air. This village had been enriched 
with the plunder of the frontiers, and the sale of captives. 
The houses were well furnished, and the church was adorned 
with plate. The suddenness of the attack, and the fear of a 
pursuit, did not allow much time for pillage ; but the rangers 
brought off about two hundred guineas in money ; a silver 
image, weighing ten pounds $ a large quantity of wampum 
and clothing. ^ Having set fire to the village, Rogers made 
his retreat. Of the rangers, one man only was killed, and 
six were wounded. In their retreat, they were pursued, and 
lost seven men. They kept in a body for about ten days, and 
then scattered. Some found their way to <* Number Four," 
after having suffered much by hunger and fatigue. Others 
perished in the woods, and their bones were found near Con- 
necticut river, by the people, who, after several years, began 
plantations at the upper Cohos. 

The conquest of Canada gave peace to the frontiers of 
New Hampshire, after a turbulent scene of fifteen years, in 
which, with very little intermission, they had been distressed 
by the enemy. Many captives were returned to their homes, 
and friends, who, after a long separation, embraced each 
other in peace. The joy was heightened by the considera* 
tion, that Canada being subdued, it could no longer be a 
source of terror and distress. 
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The war being closed, a large and valuable tract of coun- 
try, situated between New England, New York, and Canada, 
was secured to the British dominions, and it became the in- 
terest of the governors, of both the royal provinces of New 
Hampshire and New York, to vie with each other, in grant- 
ing this territory, ahd receiving the emoluments arising from 
this lucrative branch of their respective offices. The seeds 
of a controversy oh this subject had been already sown* 

The passion for occupying ^new lands rose to a great 
height. These tracts were filled with emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. Population and cultivation be- 
gan to increase, with a rapidity hitherto unknown ; and from 
this time may be dated the flourishing state of New Hamp- 
shire ; for, before, it had been circumscribed and stinted in 
its growth, by the continual danger of a savage enemy. 

In the twelve years of peace, which followed the conquest 
of Canada, the prosperity of NtiW Hampshire exceeded all 
calculation. At the end of that period, the American revo- 
lutionary war commenced. New Hampshire engaged in it 
with a population of. 124,069 inhabitants. She was well pre- 
pared for the arduous struggle. Her yeomanry were brave, 
hardy, capable of bearing fatigue, had long been accustomed 
to the use of arms, and w#re complete woodsmen. Many of 
them had acquired a considerable stock of military experi- 
ence, in the previous wars, to the dangers and calamities 
of which they, as a frontier state, had been particularly ex- 
posed. 

New Hampshire, before the American revolution, suffered 
more by Indian and French wars, than any other of the 
English colonies ; but, after the declaration of independence, 
she suffered less than most of her sister states. No part of her 
territory was at any time the seat of revolutionary war : but 
she fought bravely, and bled freely, in the common cause, as 
shall be related in its proper place. One advantage she has 
enjoyed, above all the other states. While much of their 
early history is irrecoverably lost, the wisdom of the institu- 
tions of New Hampshire, and the gallantry of her sons, 
.through the whole period of her political existence, down t& 
vol. i. 15 
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the year 1792, will descend to posterity with uncommon lus- 
tre ; for they have been immortalized by the pen of Dr. Bel- 
knap, the founder of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and • 
the father of American history.* To his writings, the author 
of this work acknowledges himself indebted, for most of the 
facts stated in the preceding details. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland was the third English colony, settled in North 
America; but the first, which, from its beginning, was erect- 
ed into a province of the empire. The first emigration to 
Maryland, consisting of about two hundred persons, chiefly 
of the Roman Catholic religion, landed on the banks of the 
river Potowmac, in the beginning of the year 1634. Cal- 
vert,* their leader, purchased the rights of the aborigines, 

• George Calvert, afterwards Sir George, baron of Baltimore, founder of 
the province of Maryland, was born in England, m 1582. Being inclined to 
make a settlement in America, as an asylum for Himself and friends, of the 
Roman Catholic religion, he made a visit to Virginia; but, meeting with an 
unwelcome reception, on account of his religion, and observing that the Vir- 
ginians had not extended their plantations beyond the Potowmac, he fixed 
his attention upon the territory northward of this river, and, as soon as he 
returned to England, obtained a grant of it, from Charles the first : but, be- 
fore a patent was completed, he died, in the fifty-first year of his age. After 
his death, the patent was again drawn, in the name of his eldest son, Ceci- 
lius, who succeeded to his honours, and it passed in 1632. The country was 
called Maryland, in honour of Henrietta Maria, the queen consort of Charles 
the first. Tradition states, that the original patent was written by Sir George 
himself The liberal code of religious toleration, which it established, is 
very honourable to him, and was respected by his son, who carried bis de- 
signs into execution. 8ir George was conspicuous for his good sense and 
moderation. All parties were pleased with him. In his views of establish- 
ing foreign plantations, he thought that the original inhabitants, instead of 
being exterminated, should be civilized and converted ; that the governors 
should not be interested merchants, but gentlemen not concerned in trade i 
and that every one should be left to provide for himself, by his own industry, 
without dependence on a common interest. 

Leonard Calvert, the first governor of Maryland, was the brother of Ceei- 
lius Calvert, the proprietor, who sent him to America, as the head of the 
colony, in 1633. After a circuitous voyage, he arrived at point Comfort, in 
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and, with their consent, took possession of a town, which he 
called SL Mary's. He continued carefully to cultivate their 
friendship, and Mved with them on terms of perfect amity. 
The lands, which had been thus ceded, were planted with 



Virginia, February 24th, 1634. On the 3d of March, he proceeded in the 
bay of Chesapeak to the northward, and entered the Potowmac, up which he 
sailed, and came to an anchor under an island, which he named St Clement's. 
Here he fired his cannon, erected a cross, and took possession, " in the name 
of the Saviotr of the World, and of the king of England." Thence, he went 
fifteen leagues higher, to the Indian town of Potowmac, on the Virginia side 
of the river, now called New Marlborough, where he was received in a friend- 
ly manner, by the natives. Thence, he sailed to the town of Piscataway, on 
the Maryland side, where he found Henry Fleet, an Englishman, who had re- 
sided several years among the Indians, and was held by them in great esteem. 
This man was very serviceable, as an interpreter. An interview having been 
procured with the Werowance, or prince, Calvert asked him, whether he 
was willing that a settlement should be made in his country ? He replied, " I 
will not bid you go, neither will 1 bid you stay ; but you may use your own 
discretion. Having convinced the natives that his designs were honourable 
and pacific, the governor sought a more suitable station for commencing his 
colony. He visited a creek, on the northern side of the Potowmac, about 
four leagues from its mouth, where was an Indian village. Here he acquaint- 
ed the prince of the place with his intentions, and, by presents, conciliated 
his friendship so much, as to obtain permission to reside in one part of the 
town, until the next harvest, when, it was stipulated, the natives should en- 
tirely quit the place. Both parties entered into a contract, to live together 
in a friendly manner. After Calvert had given a satisfactory consideration, 
the Indians readily yielded a number of their houses, and retired to the others. 
As the season for planting corn had now arrived, both parties went to work. 
Thus, on the 37th of March, 1634, the governor took peaceable possession of 
the country of Maryland, and gave to the town the name of 8t Mary's, and 
to the creek, on which it was situated, the name of St George's. 

The colony had brought with Jhem meal from England ; but they found 
Indian corn, in great plenty, at Barbadoes and in Virginia ; and, by the 
next spring, they were able to export a thousand bushels to New England, 
and Newfoundland, for which they received, in return, dried fish, and other 
provisions. The Indians also killed many deer and turkies, which they sold 
to the English, for knives, bends, and other small articles of traffic. 'Cattle, 
swine, and poultry, were procured from Virginia. Fifty acres of land were 
granted, in absolute fee, to every emigrant ; and Christianity was established, 
without allowing pre-eminence to any particular sect 

The governor built a house at St. Mary's, for himself and his successors, 
and superintended the affairs of the country* till the civil war in England. 
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facility, because they had already undergone the discipline 
of Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured. The 
Roman Catholics, unhappy in their native land, and desirous 
of a peaceful asylum, went over, in great numbers, to Mary- 
land. Lord Baltimore, to whom the province'had been grant- 
ed, laid the foundation of its future prosperity on the broad 
basis of security to property, and of freedom in religion. The 
wisdom of these measures converted a dreary wilderness into 
a prosperous colony ; because men exert themselves, in their 
several pursuits, in proportion as they are assurecfof enjoy- 
ing* in safety, those blessings which they wish for most. 
Never did a people enjoy more happiness than the inhabitants 
of Maryland, under Cecilius, the father of the province* 
While Virginia persecuted the Puritans, her severity com- 
pelled many to pass over into this new province, the assem- 
bly of which had enacted, " that no persons, professing to 
believe in Christ Jesus, should be molested, in respect of 
their religion, or in the free exercise thereof The prudence 
of the one colony acquired what the folly of the other had 
thrown away. Mankind then beheld a new Scene, on the 
theatre of English America. They saw, in Massachusetts, 
the Puritans abridging the rights of various sects, and the 
church of England, in Virginia, actuated by the same spirit, 
harassing those who dissented from the established religion ; 
while {he Roman Catholics, of Maryland, tolerated and pro- 
tected the professors of all denominations. In consequence 
of this liberal policy, and the other prudent measures, adopt- 
ed by the rulers of this province, it rapidly increased in 
"wealth and population. 

The annals of Maryland are barren of those striking 
effents whicli enliven the page of history. This is probably 
the reason that so little of its history has been published, 

. 
The name of a papist then became so obnoxious, that the parliament assumed 
the government of the province, and appointed a new governor. 

Cecilius Calvert, the proprietor, recovered his right to the province, upon 
the restoration of king Charles the second, in 1660, and, within a year or two, 
appointed his son Charles the governor. He died in 1676, covered with ago 
and reputation, and was succeeded by his son. 
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Its internal peace, in the period of infancy, was but little 
disturbed either by Indians or insurgents, though not wholly 
exempt from either*. Its early settlers loved their king and 
their proprietary. They were not given to change, but at- 
tached to ancient forms, their native country, and its con- 
stitution. It affords the first example in colonial history, of 
the dismemberment of an ancient colony, by the formation 
of a new one out of it, with separate and equal rights. This 
involved disputes between the original state, Virginia, and 
that dissevered portion of it, called Maryland ; and also be- 
tween persons claiming rights from different sources ; but 
these controversies were adjusted without serious conse- 
quences. Their first assembly was' convened in 1634, and 
was probably composed of all the freemen of the province. 
In 1638, representation was introduced. In the year 1650, 
their constitution was improved, by a division of the legisla- 
ture into two distinct branches, sitting and deliberating 
apart. Those, who were called by special writs, were the 
upper house. Those, who were chosen by the hundreds, 
composed the lower house. 

The internal peace of the province was seriously disturbed, 
while the civil wars raged in England. A majority of the 
influential men in Maryland was attached to the cause of 
royalty. But the opposition was so strong as to end in a 
civil war. After various skirmishes, fought with alternate 
success, a decisive engagement took place. The party at- 
tached to Oliver Cromwell prevailed. Stone, the governor 
of die province, was taken prisoner, and from the violence of 
party rage ordered to be hanged. He suffered a long im- 
prisonment : but it does not appear that the sentence was 
executed. He had administered government with so much , 

! 
* An Indian war commenced in 1649, which lasted for several years, and 
brought in its train the usual distresses of savage warfare. In 1662, the Jan- 
adoa Indians checked the prosperity of the province : but they were soon 
repelled. A rebellion produced by some discontented men, in 1645, obliged 
the governor of Maryland to flee to Virginia; but it was suppressed in the 
following year. The particulars of neither of these events have descended 
to posterity. 
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propriety, as to be rejected by good men of both parties* 
Cromwell appointed commissioners to settle the affairs of 
the province. They, in 1658, surrendered the government 
to Josias Feudal, who had been appointed governor by the 
proprietary: but the public peace remained unsettled, til) 
the restoration of king Charles gave a permanent superiors 
ty to the friends of royalty. Notwithstanding various dis- 
tractions and revolutions in these times of civil war, when 
men had cast off the usual restraints of law and order, the 
province continued to increase in numbers, industry, and 
wealth. At the restoration, in 1660, it contained about 
12,000 persons. 

The efforts of Charles the second and James the second, 
to consolidate the colonies, did not complete any thing 
against the charter of Maryland. This province, then in its 
infancy, was happily neglected, or forgotten so long, that 
judgment was not obtained against it ; but the introductory 
process had commenced in the year before the revolution. 
With the exception of the three or four years which follow- 
ed the defeat of Braddock, in 1755, Maryland was general- 
ly in possession of peace and orderly government, from 1665 
till 1776. In these 113 years immediately preceding the 
American revolution, Maryland eiyoyed a great share of 
prosperity. When that event took place, she, with all her 
increased resources, heartily joined her sister colonies, ip? 
contending for their common rights. At this period Mary- 
land had increased her population from 12,000 to 310,174* 

CONNECTICUT, 

> A fort had been buQt by the Dutch on Connecticut river, 
I pbqut the year 1633. Shortly afterwards, and about a mile 
distant, a trading house was erected by a company from 
Plymouth. In the year 1635, and the subsequent years, se- 
veral distinct English settlements were made. One group of 
these settlers, led by Mr. Hooker, with their families, stock, 
and property, travelled in about fourteen days from New* 
town to Hartford, across the intermediate trackless wilder* 
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Bess. They had no guide but their compass ; no covering 
but the heavens : and their chief subsistence was the milk 
of their cows, which they drove before them. By these and 
other settlers, from Old and New England, two cctonies 
named Connecticut and NeWhaven were formed, and con- 
tinned distinct for about thirty years; but then united. These 
early settlements were formed by voluntary associations of 
persons, who purchased the soil from the natives, and the 
right of -settling there from the old Plymouth company in 
England. 

The constitution of the colony called Connecticut was es- 
tablished, by a convention of all the freemen of Windsor, 
Hartford, and Wetbersfidd, which met in Hartford, in J 
January, 1630. It ordained that there should be annually 
two general courts or legislative assemblies, one in April, 
and the other in September ; that in the first, all public offi- 
cers should be chosen ; that a governor should be annually 
appointed ; that no one should be chosen to this office unless 
be had been a magistrate, and also a member of some 
church ; that the choice of officers should be by ballot, and 
by the whole body of freemen ; and that every man was to 
he considered as a freeman, who had been received as a 
member by any of the towns, and had taken the oath of 
fidelity to the commonwealth ; that each of the three towns 
should send four deputies to the general court ; and that,' 
when there was an equal division of votes, the governor 
should have the casting vote. John Haynes was chosen the 
first governor, and henceforward the general court proceed- 
ed to enact laws. A free representative government was 
thus established in New England, 137 years before the^ 
American revolution. 

The planters of Quinnipiack, afterwards called Newhaven, 
continued more than a year without any other constitution, 
titan their plantation covenant. In this they had solemnly 
engaged to be governed, as well in their civil as their reli- 
gious concerns, by the rules of scripture. In June, 1639,1 
they held a convention to lay the foundation of their polity. \ 
It was resolved that the scriptures afford a perfect rule for 
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the discharge of all duties, and that they would be governed 
by them ; that church members only should be free burgesses, 
and that they only should choose magistrates among them- 
selves to manage their affairs. They met in court, and 

• admitted into their body all the members of the churches. 
To this succeeded the election of officers. Theophilus Eaton 
was chosen governor, and with him were joined four magis- 
trates. It was at the same time decreed, that there should 
be a general court annually in October, at which all the 
officers of the colony should be chosen, and that the word of 
God should be the sole rule for regulating the affairs of the 
commonwealth. 

f Connecticut when first settled was a vast wilderness. In 
it were neither fields, gardens, public roads, nor cleared 
grounds: but much valuable timber and wild fruit; a great 
variety of water fowl and other birds. In its waters, there 
was an abundance of fish, of different kinds. In no part of 
New England, were the Indians so numerous, in proportion 
to territory, as in Connecticut. For thirty or forty years 
after its settlement, they were computed to be to the white 
people, in the proportion of nineteen to one. 

The settlement of this cold country was injudiciously 
begun in October. By the 15th of the next month, Coa- 

| necticut river was frozen from side to side. The snow was 

* deep, and the season tempestuous. In the following month, 
December, provisions generally failed. Famine and even 
death were anticipated by many. Some, impelled by hunger, 
attempted to return through the wilderness to Massachusetts. 
Others abandoned their habitations. Seventy persons were 

f obliged, in the extremity of winter, to go to the mouth of 
the river, to meet their provisions, as the only expedient to 
preserve their lives. They who kept their stations suffered 
extremely. After all the help they could obtain by hunt- 
ing, and from the Indians, they were obliged to subsist cm 
acorns, malt, and grains. 

f It is difficult to describe the distresses of this first doleful 
winter. These first settlers, exposed to all the horrors of a 
dreary wilderness, were encompassed with numerous and 
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cruel tribes of savages, who could at pleasure destroy them. 
They had neither bread for themselves, nor their children ; 
neither habitation nor convenient clothing. Whatever emer- 
gency might occur, they were cut off both by land and water 
from either succour or retreat. Their second year was also 
a season of great and various labours. Many of the planters 
had to remove themselves and effects from a considerable dis- 
tance. It was also incumbent on them to cultivate the earth, 
and raise a crop to prevent a repetition of the distresses, which 
took place in the preceding year. It was necessary to erect 
and fortify their houses; to prepare food and shelter for 
their cattle ; to make roads between their settlements, that 
on any emergency they might assist each other. These 
various labours were of difficult accomplishment, in a new 
and unsettled country. The planters had not been accus- 
tomed to cutting down trees, to clearing and cultivating new 
lands. They were strangers in the country, and knew not 
what kinds of grain would be most congenial with its soil ; 
nor had they any experience, how the ground must be culti- 
vated, that it might yield a plentiful crop. They had few 
oxen or instruments for husbandry. Every thing was to be 
prepared, or brought from a great distance, and at a dear 
rate. Besides all these labours and difficulties, much time 
was taken up in constant watchings, trainings, and prepa- 
rations for the defence of themselves and children. 

In addition to all these difficulties, they could neither hunt, 
fish, nor cultivate their fields, nor travel, ftor even walk out 
from home, but at the peril of their lives. They were obliged 
to keep a constant ^ptch, by night and day, to go armed to 
their daily labours, and to public worship. But nothing 
could discourage men, who were determined to sacrifice 
every worldly comfort, to secure liberty of conscience ; the 
privileges of a pure church ; and the propagation of religion 
and liberty in America. 

Besides their trouble from Indians, the first settlers of 
Connecticut and Newhaven had Well-founded apprehensions 
of dangers, from their neighbours, the Dutch, in New Am- 
sterdam, who had been settled there upwards of twenty years, 
vol.*. 16 
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and urged claims to a great part of Connecticut, as the pro- 
perty of the United Netherlands. At this time, England, 
convulsed with a civil war, between the king and parliament, 
could afford no aid to her American colonies. Surrounded 
tvifh dangers and enemies, the inhabitants of Connecticut and 
Newhaven confederated with their neighbours and brethren 
of Massachusetts and Plymouth, in a league offensive and 
defensive. They henceforward took the name of the United 
Colonies of New England. Their articles of union reserved 
to each colony an entire and distinct jurisdiction. 

Each was authorized to send annually two commissioners, 
who were church members, to meet on the first Monday in 
September, first at Boston, then, in succession, at Hartford, 
New Haven, and Plymouth. 

The commissioners, when met, were authorized to choose 
a president from among themselves, for the preservation of 
order. They were vested nth plenary power, for making 
war and peace, laws and rules, of a civil nature, and of gene- 
ral concern. 

The expense of all wars, offensive or defensive, was to be 
borne, in proportion to the number of the male inhabitants, 
in each colony, between sixteen and sixty years of age. 

Upon notice, from three magistrates of any of the colonies, 
of an invasion, the colonies were immediately to send assist- 
ance ; Massachusetts a hundred, and each of the other colo- 
nies, forty-five men. 

All determinations of the commissioners, in which six were 
agreed, were binding upon the whole. No colony might en- 
gage in a war, without the consent of %e whole union, unless 
upon some urgent and sudden occasion. 

This was an union of the highest consequence to the New 
England colonies. It made them formidable to the Dutch 
and Indians, and respectable among their French neighbours. 
It was happily adapted to maintain a general harmony among 
themselves, and to secure the peace and rights of the country. 
It was one of the principal means of the preservation of th^. 
colonies, during the civil wars, and unsettled state of affairs 
in England. This union was also seasonable. The Indians 
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were so hostile* that its whole influence was necessary, to 
prevent. a general war. 

The Indians, at this period, were beginning to acquire the 
nse of fire-arms. The French, Dutch, and otters, for the 
sake of gain, sold them arms and ammunition. Laws were 
made to restrain this traffic ; but, from the avarice of indivi- 
duals, they were not carried into full effect. 

The Dutch, at Hartford, maintained a distinct and inde- 
pendent government, and resisted the English laws. A war 
of epistles, protests, and proclamations, was carried on be- 
tween their governors, each of whom criminated the opposite 
party, while the borderers on the territories of both, made 
reciprocal incursions into, and depredations on the settle- 
ments of each other.* Charges, of a serious nature, were 
made by Connecticut, against Stuyveaant, the Dutch gover* 
nor of New Amsterdam, as having leagued with the Indians 
to extirpate the English. This charge was principally sup- 
ported by the evidence of Indians. Their credibility was 
admitted by one party, but denied by the other. Three 
fourths of the commissioners urged a declaration of war 
against their Dutch neighbours ; but Massachusetts, contrary 
to the articles of union, would not co-operate with the other 
three colonies. She alleged, in vindication of her refusal, 
that she was not satisfied of the justice of the proposed war. 
This refusal of Massachusetts paralyzed the military ardour 
of the other united colonies. They applied to Cromwell for 
aid ; but he was too much occupied at home, to attend to the 
wishes of his distant friends. The Dutch were also too fujly 
employed in Europe, to aid their colonies in North America^ 



• About this time, 1647, a curious law was passed, for the regulation or 
suppression of the use of tobacco. It was ordered, "that no person, under 
twenty yean of age, nor any other, who had not already accustomed himself 
to the use of it, should take any tobacco, until he had obtained a certificate, 
from under the hand of an approved physician, that it was useful for him ; 
and until he had also obtained a license from the court. All others, whp 
had addicted themselves to the use of it, were prohibited from tdkiog it, in 
any company, or at their labours, or in travelling, unless ten miles, at lea^t, 
from my company." 
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Nothing serious was attempted on either side ; but represen- 
tations continued to be made by the New Engkuiders, to the 
ruling powers of England, against the Dutch in^New Am- 
sterdam ; and their subjugation was incessantly urged, m 
essential to the security of English America. These wore 
seconded, from an unexpected quarter. Stuyvesaitt, having 
retaken Newcastle, reduced the fort at Christiana, and com- 
pelled the submission of all the Swedes, near the Delaware. 
The proprietor of Maryland, uneasy at the extension of 
Dutch conquests, as encroaching on his province, joined 
in urging the necessity of fitting out an expedition against 
New Amsterdam. England, convulsed by a civil war, could 
not immediately attend to their request ; but Charles the se- 
cond, soon after he was restored to the throne of his ances- 
tors, listened to the joint wishes of his subjects, in Maryland 
and New England. Before any effectual measures were 
adopted for this purpose, Connecticut applied to the restored 
king for a royal charter. The government of England hav- 
ing, in 1660, been settled by the king and parliament, the 
general court avowed their allegiance to his majesty king 
Charles the second ; and declared, that all the inhabitants of 
the colony were his faithful subjects. They also resolved, 
that it was necessary to petition him for the continuance and 
confirmation of their rights and privileges. 

Governor Winthrop was appointed agent, to present the 
petition to his majesty, and to transact all affairs in England, 
respecting the general welfare of the colony. 

In the petition to his majesty, it was represented, that the 
greatest part of the colony had been purchased, and that it 
had, with great difficulty, at the sole endeavours, expense, 
and charges of the petitioners and their associates, been sub- 
dued and improved, and thereby become a considerable en- 
largement and addition to his majesty's dominion and in- 
terests in New England. These were pleaded, as reasons 
why the king should grant the territory and privileges, for 
which the petitioners prayed. 

Governor Winthrop was a man of address, and improved 
every circumstance, favourable to the object of Wa mission. 
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Ob Us arrival in England, he made application to the friends 
of the colony, and particularly to Lord Say and 8eal, for 
their countenance and assistance. Lord Say and Seal, the 
great friend of the colony, had been particularly instrument- 
al in accomplishing the restoration. This had brought him 
into the king's favour, so that he had been made Lord privy 
seal. Mr. Winthrop had an extraordinary ring, which had 
been given his grandfather by king Charles the first, which 
he presented to the king. This singular and unexpected pre- 
sent was very acceptable to his majesty, as it had been once 
the property of a beloved father. Under these circumstances, 
die petition of Connecticut was presented, and received with 
uncommon grace and favour.* 

* Charles the seooad must hare beeri in an extraordinary fit of good hu- 
■war, when be granted tills democratic charter. The principles of it were 
eminently favourable to the rights of man ; the abridgment of which was a 
favourite object with the grantor, and the other 8tuart kings. Though 
Charles readily granted it, he and his brother, James the second, afterwards 
exerted all their powers for he destruction. The ease with which the char- 
ter was obtained is the more extraordinary, as Connecticut, throughout the 
civil war of England, had an evident leaning to the interests of Cromwell 
aad the parliament ; and, in particular, had rendered herself obnoxious to the 
restored king, by sheltering two of the regicides, concerned in the death of 
his father. The particulars were as follow. Very soon after the restora- 
tion, a large number of the judges of king Charles the first, commonly term- 
ed regicides, were apprehended, and brought to trial. Thirty-nine were 
condemned, and ten executed, as traitors. Some others, apprehensive of 
danger, fled out of the kingdom, before king Charles was proclaimed. Whal- 
ley and Goffe made their escape to New England. They arrived at Boston, in 
lory, 1660. Governor Bndicot, and other gentlemen of character, in Boston 
and its vicinity, treated them with peculiar respect and kindness. Whalley 
had been a lieutenant general, and Goffe a major general, in Cromwell's army. 
Their manners were elegant ; their appearance was dignified. They were 
aniversally esteemed : but, no sooner was it known, that the judges had been 
condemned as traitors, and that these gentlemen were excepted from the act 
of pardon, than the principal gentlemen in Massachusetts began to be alarm- 
ed. Goveri»rEndicot<5alfcdacourtef niagiati*tes,tocon 
apprehending them. However, their friends were so numerous, that a vote 
could not, at that time, be obtained for their arrest. 

Finding themselves unsafe at Cambridge, they came to Connecticut They 
arrived about the 37th of March, 1661, and made Mr. Davenport's house the 
place of their residence. They were treated with the same marks of esteem 
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Upon the 20th of April, 1662, his majesty granted the co- 
lony his letters patent, conveying the most ample privileges, 



and generous friendship at Newhaven, which they had received in Massachu- 
setts. The more the people became acquainted with them, the more they 
esteemed them, not only as men of great minds, but of piety and religion. 
For some time, no danger was apprehended : but it was not long, before the 
news of the king's proclamation against the regicides arrived, requiring that, 
wherever they might be found, they should b6 immediately apprehended. 
The governor of Massachusetts, in consequent of the royal proclamation, 
issued his warrant to arrest them. They removed to Mitford. Ttiere they 
appeared openly, in the day time; but, at night, often retired privately to 
Newhaven, and were generally secreted at Mr. Davenport's. This much- 
esteemed minister of the gospel used all his energies in their favour ; and, 
doubtless with a view to influence his congregation to screen them, preached 
a sermon from Isaiah, xvi. 3, 4. in which are these words: " Hide the*out- 
casts : bewray not him that wandereth : let mine outcasts dwell with thee." 
In the mean time, the governor of Massachusetts received a royal mandate, 
requiring him to apprehend them. This gave a general alarm. A feigned 
search had been previously made in Massachusetts, for Whalley and Goffe ; 
but the governor and magistrates now began to view the affair in a more se- 
rious point of light, and appear to have been in earnest to secure them. They 
perceived that their own personal safety, and the liberties and peace of the 
country, might be materially affected by their conduct towards those un- 
happy men. They therefore immediately gave a commission to two zealous 
active royalists, to go through the colonies, as far as the Manhadoes, and 
make a careful and universal search for them. They pursued the judges to 
Hartford, and afterwards to Guilford ; but were very unwelcome messengers. 
Governor Leet, and the principal men in Guilford and Newhaven, had no ill 
opinion of the judges. They either viewed their conduct as right, or no 
more than an error in judgment ; and as the fault of great and good men, 
under peculiar and extraordinary circumstances. They were touched with 
compassion and sympathy, and had real scruples of conscience, with respect 
to delivering up such men to death. They were afraid to betray them, lest 
they should be instrumental in shedding innocent blood. They saw no ad* 
vantage in putting them to death. They were therefore not zealous to assist 
the pursuivants. Governor Leet delayed to furnish them with horses, and* 
declined to give them any powers, until he had consulted with his council 
at Newhaven. The judges were apprized of every transaction, and took 
their measures accordingly. They changed their quarters from one place to 
another, as circumstances required, and had faithful friends, to give them 
information, and to coriceal them from their enemies. 

On the 13th of March, the pursuivants came to Newhaven. Governor 
Leet stated all the circumstances to his council, and asked their advice, re- 
specting what ought to be done; but, after he and they had been together; 
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under tke great seal of England. It confirmed to it the whole 
tract of country, granted by king Charles the first, unto the 
earl of Warwick, and which was the next year by him as- 
signed unto Lord Say and Sepl, Lord Brook, and others. 
The patent granted the lands in free and common socage. 
The facts stated and pleaded in the petition, were recognized 
in tile charter, nearly in the same words, as reasons of the 
royal grant, and of die ample privileges which it conveyed. 

The company were authorized to have a common seal ; to 
appoint judicatories; make freemen; constitute officers; 
establish laws ; impose fines ; assemble the inhabitants in 
martial array, for the common defence ; and, in cases of ne- 
cessity, to exercise martial law. 

It was ordained by the charter, that all the king's subjects, 
in the colony, should enjoy the privileges of free and natural 
subjects, within the realm of England, and that the patent 
should always have the most favourable construction, for the 
benefit of the governor and company. By it, the restored 
monarch established a free representative government, or 
rather confirmed that which the people, twenty -three years 
before, had established by their own authority, and ever 
since acted upon. Every power, legislative, judicial, and 

ire or six hours, they dispersed, without doing any thing. The governor 
declared that they could not act, without calling a general assembly of the 
freemen. 

The tradition is, that the pursuivants searched Mr. Davenport's house, and 
also other houses, where they suspected the regicides to be concealed ; but 
they never could 6ml them. 

WhaUey and Goffe, alter the search which had been made for them at 
Newhaven, left Mr. Davenport's, and took up their quarters with Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, son-in-law to governor Eaton. There they secreted themselves 
until the 11th of May. Thence they removed to a mill, in the environs of 
the town. For a short time, they made their quarters in the woods, and 
fixed themselves in a cave, in the side of a hill, which they named Provi- 
dence HilL 

To prevent any damage to Mr. Davenport, or the colony, they came into 
the town openly, and offered to deliver up themselves, to save their friends f 
but their friends neither desired nor advised them to adopt so dangerous a 
measure. They hoped to save themselves and the colony harmless, without 
tush a sacrifice ; and were not disappointed. 
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executive, was invested in the freemen of the corporation, or 
their delegates, aad the colony was under no obligation to 
communicate its legislative acts to the national sovereign. 

This charter has remained without any material altera- 
tion to the present day. Its enemies represent it as being 
in practice a virtual aristocracy. These charges are not 
supported by the fruits which have been gathered from it 
These have been justice, order, peace, and happiness. 

An unchecked popular government, existing for a hun- 
dred aad seventy years, in its primitive simplicity, purity, 
and energy, answering all the legitimate ends for which 
social compacts have been formed, is a rare phenomenon in 
the political world. Such has been the colony and state of 
Connecticut. Its chartered liberties have been attacked by 
British kings ; its early peace was interrupted by hostile 
Indians, and threatened by the adjacent French colony of 
Canada. These have all been honourably and successfully 
resisted. It was seriously distressed by British invasions, 
in the revolutionary war: but its internal peace has been pre- 
served, and its constitution has continued under all changes, 
with undiminished energy. The people of Connecticut were 
nearly as free before the American revolution, as they have 
been since. 

The charter of Connecticut comprehended Newhaven, 
though a distinct colony. The latter for some time declined 
the proposed union ; but dangers pressing on all sides, the 
consolidation of the two colonies was happily effected, in 
1665. The town of Branford was so dissatisfied with the 
union, that the inhabitants, with Mr. Pierson their minister, 
moved off in a body to Newark, in New Jersey. Thpy car- 
ried off the records of the church and town ; and, after it had 
been settled about twenty -five years, left it so destitute of in- 
habitants, that for many years there was no church formed 
in the town. People, from various parts of the colony, gra- 
dually moved into it, and purchased the lands of the first 
planters, so that in about twenty years it was re-settled, and, 
in 1685, was re-invested with town privileges. 
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The union of the two colonies was a happy event. It 
greatly contributed to the convenience, strength, peace, and 
welfare of the inhabitants of both* 

While the negotiations for the union of Connecticut and 
Newhaven were pending, measures were concerted in Eng- 
land for the conquest of the New Netherlands. In 1664, 
colonel Nichols appeared before New Amsterdam, and with- 
out bloodshed obtained its surrender. This was the more 
easily accomplished, as it was well known, that the New 
Englanders, by previous arrangement, were ready to add 
their force to that of Nichols, so as to make resistance hope* 
less on the part of the New Amsterdamers. Thus fell the 
Dutch power in the New Netherlands, to the great joy of 
English America. This henceforward extended in unbroken 
continuity, from New Hampshire to Carolina. 

Connecticut had but a short respite from political anxiety. 
In about eleven years, after the conquest of New Amsterdam 
had freed the New Englanders from troublesome neighbours, 
they had to encounter a fierce and bloody war, with the In- 
dians, under Philip, one of their most celebrated chiefs. 
The particulars of this shall be hereafter related. This had 
scarcely terminated, when the projects of the Stuart kings 
of England, for consolidating their colonies under a general 
government, at the expense of their liberties and charters* 
began to be developed. 

In the last years of the reign of king Charles the second, 
the rights of the nation were violated, and a great number 
of corporations in England and Wales were deprived of 
their charters. King James the second began his reign, 
with the most flagrant violation of the laws. He proceeded 
in the same lawless manner with the colonies, to vacate the 
colonial charters, 9 * 

In 1685, a quo warranto was issued against the governor 
and company of Connecticut, requiring their appearance 
before him within eight days of St Martin's, to show by 
what warrant they exercised certain powers and privileges. 

The governor called a special assembly, to consult what 
voi. i. 17 
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should be done for the preservation of the rights of the 
colony. 

The assembly addressed a letter to his majesty, beseech- 
ing him to pardon their faults in government, and continue 
them a distinct colony, in the full enjoyment of their pri- 
vileges. Especially they besought him to recal the writ of 
quo warranto, which had been issued against them. They 
pleaded the charter which they received of his royal brother, 
and made the strongest professions of loyalty. 

On the 21st of July, 1686, two writs of quo warranto were 
delivered to Treaty governor of Connecticut ; but the time 
for appearance before his majesty was past, before the writ 
arrived. 

Upon the reception of the writs, the assembly appointed 
Mr. Whiting to be their agent, to present their petition to 
the king. He was instructed to represent the great injury 
which the colonists woidd sustain by the suspension of their 
charter : and if Connecticut could not be continued a distinct 
government, to supplicate his majesty to continue to them 
the enjoyment of their property, their houses and lands, and 
especially their religious privileges. 

A second writ of quo warranto was served on the gover* 
nor and company, requiring their appearance before his ma- 
jesty. The design of the king was to reunite all the colonies 
to the crown. James the second wantonly trampled on the 
constitution, laws, and liberties of the nation. The most 
humble petitions, arguments from reason, charters the most 
solemn, compacts and royal promises, appeals derived from 
justice, humanity, or other considerations had no weight or 
influence with him. Nearly fifty corporations in England 
had been deprived of their charters. The city of London 
and the corporation of Bermuda? tad stood trial, and their 
charters had been taken from them. The charter of Massa- 
chusetts had been vacated, and Rhode Island had submitted 
to his majesty. These events, though discouraging, did not 
produce despair, nor relax exertions. The governor and 
company of Connecticut spared no pains for the preservation, 
of their chartered rights. 
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A special assembly was called, but they knew not what 
coarse to steer. They, with the colonies in general, were 
in great distress, lest, after all their expense, hardships, 
and dangers in settling and defending the country, they 
should not only be deprived of their, civil and religious li- 
berties, but even of their houses and lands. There was no 
security for any thing under a prince like James the second. 
He had indeed, in his letters, promised them the preserva- 
tion of all their liberties ; yet, without any fault on their part, 
he was arbitrarily wresting them from their hands. It is 
difficult to conceive, and much more to express the anxiety 
of the people. 

Mr. Whiting exerted himself in England against a gene* 
ral governor of the colonies, and especially to prevent the 
suspension of the government of Connecticut, according to 
charter: but he found his utmost exertions to be in vain. 

Mr. Dudley, while president of the royal commissioners, 
had written to the governor and company, advising them to 
resign the charter into the hands of his majesty, and promis- 
ing to use his influence in favour of the colony. Mr. Dud- 
ley's commission was superseded by a commission to Sir 
Edmund Androas, to be governor of New England. The 
hitter arrived at Boston, on the 19th of December, 1686, 
and took on him the administration of government. Soon 
after his arrival, he wrote to the governor and company, that 
he had a commission from his majesty to receive their 
charter, if they would resign it : and he pressed them, to 
give him an opportunity to serve them by a voluntary re- 
signation. At this session of the assembly, the governor of 
Connecticut received another letter from Andross, stating, 
that he was assured by recent advices from England, that 
judgment was by that time entered upon the quo warranto 
against the charter, and that he soon expected to receive his 
majesty's commands respecting them. He urged them to 
accept his majesty's favour, so graciously offered them, in 
case of their prompt compliance with his wishes. Colonel 
Dungan, governor of New York, used his influence to per- 
siiade then* to resign. But tip colony insisted on their 
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rights, and would not surrender their charter* In their pe- 
tition to the king, they prayed for the continuance of their 
chartered rights ; but desired, if this could not be obtained, 
and it should be resolved to put them under another govern- 
ment, that it might be under Massachusetts. This was con- 
strued into a resignation, though nothing could be further 
from the design of the colony. 

The assembly met, as usual, in October, and the govern- 
ment continued, according to charter, until the last of the 
tnonth. About this time, Sir Edmund, with his suit, and 
sixty regular troops, came to Hartford, demanded the char- 
' ter, and declared the government under it to be dissolved. 
The assembly was slow to surrender the charter, or to adopt 
any motion to bring it about. The tradition is, that gover- 
nor Treat represented the great expense and hardships of the 
colonists, in planting the country ; the blood and treasure 
which they had expended in defending it, both against the 
savages and foreigners ; the hardships and dangers to which 
lie himself had been exposed for that purpose ; and that it was 
giving up his life, to surrender the patent and privileges so 
dearly bought, and so long enjoyed. The important affair 
was debated, and kept in suspense until the evening, when 
the charter was brought, and laid upon the table, where the 
assembly was sitting. By this time, great numbers of peo- 
ple, sufficiently bold to enterprise whatever might be neces- 
sary or expedient, were assembled. The lights were instant- 
ly extinguished, and captain Wadsworth, of Hartford, in the 
most silent and secret manner, carried off the charter, anjl 
secreted it in a large hollow tree, fronting the house of Sa- 
muel Wyllys. The people appeared all peaceable and order- 
ly. The candles were relighted : but the patent was gone ; 
and no discovery could be made of it, or of the person who 
had conveyed it away. Sir Edmund assumed the govern- 
ment, and the records of the colony were closed, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

" At a general court at Hartford, October 31st, 1687, his 
excellency Sir Edmund Andross, knight and captain general, 
find governor of hid majesty's territories and dominions in 
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New England, by order from his majesty James the second, 
king of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, on the 3 1st 
of October, 1687, took into his hands the government of the 
colony of Connecticut, it being by his majesty annexed to 
Massachusetts, and other colonies, under his excellency's 
government" « Finis." 

Sir Edmund, considering himself as the legal governor, 
appointed officers, civil and military, through the colony, ac- 
cording to his pleasure. He had a council, at first consist- 
ing of about forty persons, and afterwards of nearly fifty. 
Of this number, governor Treat, John Fitz Winthrop, Wait 
Winthrop, and John Allen, were of Connecticut. 

Sir Edmund began his government with the most flatter- 
ing professions of his regard to the public safety and happi- 
ness : but he soon began to play the tyrant. 

The fees of all officers, under this new administration, 
were exorbitant The common fee, for the probate of a will, 
was fifty shillings. The widow and fatherless, how distant 
soever, were obliged to appear at Boston, to transact all bu- 
siness relative to the settlement of estates. 

Sir Edmund, without an assembly, or even a majority of 
his council, taxed the people at pleasure. He and Randolph, 
with four or five others of his creatures, managed the affairs 
of government as they pleased. But these were only the be- 
ginnings of oppression. 

In 1688, Sir Edmund was made governor of New York, 
as well as of New England ; and the same kind of govern- 
ment was exercised in that department. As the charters were 
now either vacated, surrendered, or the government under 
them suspended, it was declared that the titles of the colonists 
to their lands were of no value. No dangers, disbursements, 
nor labours, in cultivating a wilderness ; no grants by char- 
ters, nor by legislatures ; no declarations of preceding kings, 
nor of his then present majesty, promising them the quiet 
enjoyment of their houses and lands $ nor fifty or sixty years 
undisturbed possession, were pleas of any validity, with Sir 
Edmund. The purchasers and cultivators, after fifty and six- 
ty years improvement, were obliged to take out patents four 
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their estates. For these, in some instances, a fee of filly 
pounds was demanded. Writs of intrusion were issued against 
persons of principal character, who would not submit to such 
impositions ; and their lands were patented to others. 

Andross and a small number of his council, in the most 
arbitrary manner, fined and imprisoned numbers of the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts. All town meetings were pro- 
hibited, except one in the month of May. No person was 
suffered to go out of the country, without leave from the go* 
vernor. He and his dependents oppressed the people, and 
enriched themselves, without restraint. All New England 
groaned under their oppression. Robert Treat, governor by 
previous popular election, as a father to the people, felt for 
them in their distresses. The other gentlemen, who were of 
the council, and had the principal management of afikirs in 
Connecticut, were lovers of justice, and of their fellow sub- 
jects. As far as was practicable, they governed the colony 
according to the former laws and customs. The people wet© 
patient and peaceable, though in great fear and despondency. 
They were well informed of the transactions of the neigh- 
bouring colonies, and expected soon to share with them In 
their miseries. All the motives to great actions, to industry, 
economy, and enterprise, were, in a great degree, annihilated. 
A general inactivity and languishment pervaded the whole 
public body. Liberty, property, and every tiling which ought 
to be dear to men, grew more and more insecure. 

Scarcely any thing could be more gloomy than the state of 
public affairs in New England, at the beginning of the year 
1689 : but, in the midst of darkness, light arose. On the 5th 
of November, 1688, the prince of Orange landed at Torbay, 
in England. He immediately published a declaration of his 
design, in visiting the kingdom. A copy of this was receiv- 
ed, in April, 1689, at Boston, by Mr. Winslow, a gentleman 
from Virginia. Governor Andross and his council -were so 
alarmed, that they ordered Mr. Winslow to be arrested, and 
committed to gaol, for bringing into the country a false and 
traitorous libel. They also issued a proclamation, command- 
ing all the officers and people to be in readiness to prevent 
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the landing of any forces, which the prince of Orange might 
send into that part of America : but the people, who sighed 
under their burdens, secretly wished and prayed for sucqcss 
to his undertaking. The leaders, in the country, determined 
quietly to wait the event ; but the inhabitants had less pa- 
tience. In Boston, they took Andross prisoner, and resumed 
their former government 

On the 9th of May, 1689, governor Treat, and (he former 
magistrates, at the desire of the freemen, resumed the govern- 
ment of Connecticut The freemen voted that, for the pre- 
sent, " they would re-establish government, as it was at the 
time when Sir Edmund Andross took it" 

Upon the 96th of the same month, a ship arrived at Boa- 
ton, with advice that William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and queen of England. The news soon reached Con- 
necticut Never was there greater or more general joy in 
New England, than upon this occasion. The fears of the 
people were dissipated, and joy brightened in every counte- 
nance. 

The legislature addressed king William, in the most loyal 
and dutiful manner. They represented, " that the Lord, who 
aitteth king upon the floods, had separated his enemies from 
hini, as he divided the waters of Jordan before his chosen 
people ?' and, " that, by the great actions which he had per- 
formed, in rescuing the nation from popery and despotism, 
God had begun to magnify him, as he did Joshua, in the sight 
of all Israel." They declared, « that it was because the Lord 
loved his people, that he had exalted him to be king over 
them, to execute justice and judgment" They most humbly 
presented their grateful acknowledgments to him, for his zeal 
for the welfare of the nation. At the same time, they repre- 
sented to his majesty the charter privileges, which they had 
obtained, and the manner in which Sir Edmund Andross had 
suppressed their ancient government ; that they had never 
surrendered their charter ; and that, to avoid the inconveni- 
ences of having no government, and for their defence against, 
their enemies, they had, at the desire of the freemen, resumed 
the government, according to its ancient form. They hum- 
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My prayed for his majesty's directions, and Ms gracious con- 
firmation of their charter rights* 

While the revolution delivered the nation from vassalage 
and popery, it involved it in an immediate war with France, 
and also the colonies, in a French* and Indian war* A large 
number of troops, and a considerable fleet, were sent from 
France, in 1689, with a special view to the reduction of New 
York ; but the enterprise was frustrated. 

Count Frontenac sent out several parties of French and 
Indians, against the settlements in New York and New Eng- 
land. The country was alarmed. The most pressing let- 
ters w^re sent to solicit for immediate assistance. It was 
requested, that Connecticut would unite with thq qther colo- 
nies, in raising an army, for the reduction of Canada. 

The assembly determined, that there was a necessity of 
their utmost exertions, to prevent the settlement of the French 
at Albany. 

For the defence of Connecticut, it was ordered, that a con- 
stant watch should be kept in the several towns, and that all 
the males in the colony should keep watch in their turns. 

Though the colony had received no instructions from king 
William, confirming their charter, or directing the mode of 
government, yet, at the next general election, the freemen 
proceeded, as had been usual, to the choice of their officers. 

The violation of the charters, in England, had been de- 
clared illegal and arbitrary. The charter of the city of 
London, and those of other corporations in Great Britain, 
had been restored. The case of Connecticut, respecting its 
charter, had been stated, and the opinions of gentlemen learn- 
ed in the law had been given, " that the charter, not being 
surrendered under the common seal, nor any judgment of re- 
cord entered against it, the same remains good and valid 
in law." 

The joy of the people, for the re-establishment of their 
charter, was soon abated, by a new attack on an important 
right, founded thereon. Colonel Fletcher, governor of New 
York, was vested with plenary powers of commanding the 
whole militia of the neighbouring provinces. He particularly 
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insisted on the immediate command of the milUimof Connec- 
ticut. As this was expressly given to the colony, by char- 
ter, the legislature would not submit to his requisition. 

At a special assembly, in September, 1693, the court di- 
rected a petition to be presented to his majesty king William 
en the subject Major general Fits John Winthrop was ap- 
pointed agent to present it. He was instructed to make a full 
representation of the great hardships, expense, and dangers 
of the inhabitants, in planting and defending the colony, and 
that these had been borne wholly by themselves, without an; 
assistance from the parent country ; that it would endanger 
and ruin the colony, if the command of the militia should be 
taken from it, and given to strangers, at the distance of New 
York or Boston. He was also directed to represent the en* 
tire satisfaction of the colony with the present government, 
and the great advantages resulting from it; that the inhabi- 
tants were universally the friends of the revolution ; and that, 
in the whole colony, there were not more than four or five 
malcontents. General Winthrop was also directed, so fer as 
might be judged expedient, to (dead the rights granted in the 
charter, especially that of commanding the militia, and the 
common usage, ever since the grant of the charter. 

The colony wished to serve his majesty's interest, and, as 
Ear as possible, to maintain a good understanding with go- 
vernor Fletcher. William Pitkin was therefore sent to New 
York, to treat with him, respecting the subject in dispute, 
until his majesty's pleasure should be further known } but no 
terms could be made with him, short of an absolute submis- 
sion of the militia to his command. In October, Fletcher 
came to Hartford, while the assembly was sitting, and, in 
his majesty's name, demanded that they would put the militia 
under his command ; and that they would give him a speedy 
answer, in a word, either yes, or no. He subscribed him- 
self, « his majesty's lieutenant, and commander in chief of 
the militia;, and of all the forces, by sea or land, and of all 
the forts and places of strength, in the colony of Connects 
cut" He ordered the militia of Hartford under arms, that 
he might beat up for volunteers. The assembly insisted, that 
vol. i. J a 
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the command of the militia was expressly vested, by charter, 
ki the governor and company of the colony, and that they 
could not resign it into other hands. 

Upon this, colonel Bayard, hy Fletcher's command, sent 
a letter into the assembly, declaring that he had no design 
upon the civil rights of the colony ; but would leave them, in 
all respects, as he found them. He also tendered a commis- 
sion to governor Treat, empowering him to command the 
militia of the colony ; but insisted that they should acknow- 
ledge it an essential right, inherent in his majesty, to com- 
mand the militia ; and that he was determined not to set his 
foot out of the colony, until he had seen has majesty's com- 
mission obeyed. 

The assembly would not give up, nor would governor 
Treat receive a commission from colonel Fletcher. 

The trainbands of Hartford assembled, and, as the tradition 
is, while captain Wadsworth, the senior officer, was walking 
in the front of the companies, and exercising the soldiers, 
colonel Fletcher ordered his commission and instructions to 
be read. Wadsworth commanded the drummers to beat* 
This was done with so much spirit, that nothing else could 
be heard. Fletcher commanded silence, and Bayard began 
to read. Wadsworth renewed his command to the drum- 
mers. They understood their business, and beat up with 
all their might. After some time, Wadsworth commanded 
silence, and addressed Fletcher thus : " If I be interrupted 
again, I will make the sun shine through you in a moment;" 
and at the same time commanded the drummers to beat. 
The address to Fletcher was delivered with so much energy 
of voice and manner, that no further attempts were made to 
read the commission, or to enlist men. 

Major general Winthrop, on his arrival in England, pre- 
sented to king William the petition, with which he had been 
entrusted. 

His majesty's attorney and solicitor general gave their 
opinion in favour of the right of Connecticut, to command 
the militia: and. his majesty, in council, determined accord- 
ing 4o the report which they had made. A second attempt, 
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on the chartered rights of the people of Connecticut, was 
thus successfully parried. 

A third attempt of the same kind was made and defeated 
in about six years afterwards. Dudley, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Lord Cornbury, governor of New York, and others, 
combined to rob Connecticut of its charter, and subject it to 
their government It appears from the letters and acts on 
file, that Dudley wished to unite New England under his 
own government. At the same time, he flattered Lord 
Cornbury, that, if they could effect the re-union of all the 
chartered government! to the crown, he should not oaly 
have the government of the southern colonies, but of Coir-' 
necticut^' Dudley was a man of great intrigue and duplicity, 
well versed in court affairs* and had powerful connections 
in England* He had been connected with Sir Edmund An- 
dross,' in the government of New England, and was an ene- 
my to the rights of the colony. He united his influence 
with the court party, to vacate all the charters in America, 
and so far succeeded, that, in the latter part of the reign of 
lung WilHata, a bill was prepared for re-uniting all the 
charter governments to the crown* Early in the reign of 
queen Anne, this was brought into parliament It imported 
that the charters given to the several colonies in New Eng- 
land, east and west New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and' Carolina, were prejudicial and repugnant to the trade 
of the kingdom, the welfare of his majesty's subjects in the 
tffctr plantations, and to his majesty's revenue ; and there* 
fore enacted, " that all powers derived from them should be 
re-vested in the cvowa." 

Sir ' Henry Ashurst, agent for Connecticut, preferred a 
petition to parliament, representing, that said bill would do 
great injustice to the inhabitants of Connecticut* He there- 
fore humbly prayed to be heard by council, at the bar of the 
house, in their behalf. This was granted* 

Sir Henry raised all postiMe opposition to the passing of 
the MIL Representations were made, not only of the ample 
rights and privilege* granted to Connecticut by charter, but 
that they Were* granted for iimwrfent considerations, *nd 
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particular services performed ; that the inhabitants, at great 
expense and danger, had purchased, subdued, and platted 
an extensive country ; had defended it against the Dutch, 
French, and other enemies of the nation ; had enlarged his 
majesty's dominions, and increased commerce; that the 
charter not only gave the inhabitants powers of govern* 
ment, but secured the title of their land and tenements ; and 
that in these views, the passing of the bill would be an act 
of great injustice ; would be ruinous to the colony, and pre- 
judicial to the general interest. These various considers* 
tions operated so powerfully against the bill, that it could not 
be carried through. 

Governor Dudley and Lord Cornbury, however, were not 
discouraged. They determined to make an open and power- 
ful opposition to the charter, by a direct impeachihent of the 
colony of high misdemeanors. They were powerful ene- 
mies. Lord Oornbury was nearly related to her majesty 
queen Anne, and had many friends at court 

Dudley employed Mr. Bulkley to write against the go- 
vernment. He drew up a large folio book* which he termed, 
" the doom, or miseries of Connecticut" In this, he not 
only criminated the colony, but expatiated on the advantages 
of a general government of New England, and highly re- 
commended the government of Sir Edmund Andross. 

Among other complaints, the principal articles particular- 
ly charged were, that the colony did not observe the acts of 
trade and navigation ; and that it would not furnish its quota, 
for the fortification of Massachusetts against the French and 
Indians. Finally it was charged, that the legislature had 
made a law, that Christians who were not of their communion 
should not meet to worship God, without license from their 
assembly ; which law extended even to members of the church 
of England, as well as to Christians of other denominations. 

Queen Anne, deceived by these representations, granted a 
commission to Joseph Dudley and others, authorising them 
to hear and determine the whole matter. On the ISth of 
February, 1705, the hearing came on before her majesty 
in council. Governor Dudley and Lord Cornbury had 
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spared no pains, to carry their point before her majesty. 
Dudley had been careftd to procure and lay before her, an 
opinion of the attorney general, in king William's reign, 
« that he might send a governor to Connecticut" 

Her majesty had directed Sir Henry Ashurst to appear, 
and show reasons, if any he had, why she should not appoint 
a governor over the colony. He considered every tiling 
dear to it at stake, and therefore made exertions in seme 
measure proportionate to the magnitude of the cause, and 
defended the colony, with all his resources, against the ait 
and intrigue of its adversaries. 

Dudley, Cornbury, and their abettors, were unable to sup- 
port the charge*, which they had brought forward. At the 
same time, the legislature of Connecticut was able to pro- 
duce the most substantial evidence, that the very reverse of 
what had been alleged was true. 

Meanwhile, Dudley and Cornbury never lost sight of their 
object; but vigorously prosecuted the design of subverting 
the government There had been, nearly fifty years before, 
a law enacted against the Quakers ; but it does not appear, 
that it had ever been acted upon in Connecticut, and was at 
that time become obsolete. Governor Dudley by some means 
obtained a copy of the law, and procured a publication of it 
in Boston. The knowledge of it was communicated to the 
Quakers in England, and they were spirited up to petition 
for its repeal. Sir Henry Ashurst presented a petition to the 
lords of trade and plantation, to whom the petition of the 
Quakers had been referred. He represented that the law 
was obsolete, and that Quakers lived as peaceably in Con- 
necticut, as in any of her majesty's plantations. 

Queen Anne, upon the advice of the lords of trade and 
plantation, declared the act against the Quakers null and 
void ; but took no farther notice of the matter. 
* Connecticut had scarcely recovered from anxiety about 
her charter, when troubles of another kind flowed in upon 
her. Such reports of the preparations of the French and 
Indians, to make a descent upon some part of New England, 
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were spread abroad, in 1707 and 1708, as gave a general 
alarm to the country, and induced a necessity for fortifying 
the frontier towns. 

In 1709, a letter was laid before the assembly, from queen 
Anne, relative to an expedition against the enemy. The 
design was the reduction of the French in Canada, Acadia, 
and Newfoundland. The letters from the earl of Sander- 
land, advising that her majesty would despatch a squadron 
of ships to Boston, by the middle of May, with five regi- 
ments of regular troops, required Connecticut to raise three 
hundred and fifty men. The governments eastward of Con* 
necticut were required to raise twelve hundred men, and to 
tarnish them with transports, flat-bottomed boats, pilots, and 
provisions for three months service. With this force, it was 
designed to make an attack upon Quebec At the same time, 
it was proposed to raise fifteen hundred men in the govern- 
ments of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and the 
southern colonies. This corps was to make a descent upon 
the island of Montreal. 

The legislature of Connecticut voted and raised their quo- 
ta with expedition. Colonel Whiting was appointed to it* 
command. 

All the colonies, except Pennsylvania, furnished their quo- 
tas* The troops, with provisions,* transports, and articles 
necessary for the enterprise, were ready in season. The 
provincials from the eastern colonies were prepared to sail 
for Quebec, by the 20th of May. The colonies made great 
exertions for the public service. Besides their quotas, inde- 
pendent companies were raised, and sent on to the army* 
More than a hundred batteaux, and an equal number of birch 
canoes, were constructed for crossing the lake. Three forts, 
several block houses, and stores for provisions wfere erected. 
But the armament expected from England did not arrive, 
and the expedition was defeated. This fruitless undertaking 
was highly injurious to the colonies. One quarter of the 
troops died. It also occasioned the first emission of pajmr 
money in Connecticut. 
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On the 8th of Jane, 1709, it was enacted, "that, to assist 
in the expedition, for want of money otherwise to carry it on, 
there be forthwith imprinted a certain number of bills of 
credit, which, in the whole, shall amount to the sum of 8,000/. 
and no more/ 9 It was enacted, that the bills should be is- 
sued from the treasury as money ; but should be received in 
payments, at one shilling on the pound better than money. 
Taxes were imposed for calling in the one half of it, within 
the term of one year, and the other at the expiration of two 
years. 

The expectations of the people, in the spring, had been 
wrought up to a high degree of assurance, that Canada would 
be reduced before the close of the campaign : but as nothing 
resulted, except loss and disappointment, the chagrin and de- 
pression were proportionally great. 

But, nevertheless, the importance of driving the French 
from Canada induced the colonies to keep that object still in 
view. A congress of governors was appointed, and met at 
Rehoboth, to deliberate on the subject. An address to her 
majesty was agreed upon, representing the great exertions of 
the colonies in her service ; the importance of reducing the 
French, in North America ; and praying her majesty to grant 
the colonies an armament adequate to the design. 

General Nicholson went to England, in the autumn of 1709, 
on the same business, to solicit a force against Canada. In 
consequence of these united applications, great expectations 
were formed, that an expedition against Canada would be re- 
sumed. However, it finally proved, that the reduction of 
Port Royal and Nova Scotia was the only object. This was 
easily accomplished. 

Nicholson, animated with this success, made a second voy- 
age to England, to solicit another expedition against Canada. 
Having succeeded, he arrived at Boston, in June, with the 
news that a fleet might soon be expected from England, and 
with her majesty's orders, that the several governments of 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
should have their respective quotas in immediate readiness 
for the expedition. 
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When the fleet arrived at Boston, the governors were as- 
sembled in convention at New London, employed in concert* 
ing measures for prosecuting the expedition with energy and 
despatch. 

In a little more than a month from the arrival of the fleet* 
the new levies and provisions for that and the army were 
teady. Upon the 30th of July, the whole armament sailed 
from Boston for Canada* It consisted of fifteen men of war, 
twelve directly from England, and three which had before 
been stationed in America* forty transports* six store ships, 
and a fine train of artillery, with all kinds of warlike stores* 
The land army on board consisted of five regiments from 
England and Flanders, and two regiments, raised in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, amounting, in 
the whole, to seven thousand men* 

Upon the same day on which the fleet sailed from Boston, 
general Nicholson began his journey for Albany, where, a 
few days after, he appeared at the head of four thousand 
men, from the colonies of Connecticut* New York, and New 
Jersey. Thus, in about five weeks, the colonies had raised 
two considerable armies, and furnished them with provisions. 

Admiral Walker arrived in the mouth of the St* Lawrence, 
on the 14th of August. In eight days afterwards, about mid- 
night, the seamen discovered that they were driven upon the 
north shore* among rocks, and upon the verge of a total shijK 
wreck. Eight or nine of the British transports were cast 
away* on board of which were about seventeen hundred offi- 
cers and soldiers. Nearly a thousand men were lost. It was 
determined, by a council of land and naval officers, as 
they had but ten weeks 9 provision, to make no further at- 
tempt The admiral sailed directly for England, and arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 9th of October. 

The admiral and English officers* to exculpate themselves, 
laid the blame wholly upon the colonies ; stating* that they 
had delayed, in furnishing provisions* and raising the pro- 
vincial troops required ; and that the pilots, furnished by them, 
were unskilful. The Admiral declared that it was the advice 
-of the pilots, that the fleet should come to in the manner it 
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did ; but the pilots from New England declared upon oath 
that they gave no such advice. 

General Nicholson had not advanced far, before he receiv- 
ed intelligence of the loss sustained by the fleet and the army, 
and soon after returned. 

Many pious people, after so many attempts had been blasts 
td, gave up all expectations of the conquest of Canada. They 
imagined it was not the design of Providence, that this north- 
ern continent should ever wholly belong to any one nation* 

The expedition was not renewed, and, in 1713, peace wag 
•stablished between Great Britain and France, 

The expense, of this war was very considerable. Some 
years, the colony paid a tax of seven pence and eight pence 
in the pound, on its whole taxable list Besides, it was found 
necessary to emit, at several times, between June, 1709, and 
October, 1715, 33,500i. in bills of credit Provision had been 
made, by acts of assembly, for the' calling in of the whole, 
within the term of seven years from the termination of the 
war. The emissions were all in the same form, and, by a 
law of the colony, the bills of each were to be received in all 
payments at the treasury, at five per cent better than money, 
or more than expressed on the face of the bill. In all othen 
payments, it was enacted, that they should be received as 
money. So small was the sum, and such was the advance at 
which the bills were received at the treasury, that they ap- 
pear to have suffered little or no depreciation, 

Connecticut had now, 1713, been settled about eighty 
years. Notwithstanding the many wars, numerous hardships, 
and difficulties, with which it had almost continually to com- 
bat, its progress, in numbers, plantations, husbandry, wealth, 
and commerce, was considerable. 

Within the colony, and under its jurisdiction, were thirty- 
tight taxable towns ; and forty sent deputies. 

The grand list of the colony was 281,083*. The militia 
amounted to nearly four thousand effective inen. The num- 
ber of inhabitants was about seventeen thousand. 

The shipping consisted of two brigantines, about twenty 
yoi. i. 19 
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sloops, and some other small vessels. The number of seamen 
did not exceed a hundred and twenty* 

The expense of government was very inconsiderable. The 
salary of the governor was £002. and that of the deputy go- 
vernor 50f. The whole expense of the civil list did not ex- 
ceed eight hundred pounds annually. 

The style of living, and the domestic economy of the public 
officers, the clergy, and of the inhabitants in general, were in 
great republican simplicity. 

The manufactures of Connecticut, at this time, were very 
inconsiderable. There was but one clothier in the colony. 
The most he could do, was to full the cloth which was made. 
A great proportion of it was worn without shearing or 
pressing. ' - 

The trade of the colony was inconsiderable. The only 
articles exported directly from it to Great Britain, were tur- 
pentine, pitch, tar, and fur : but these more generally were 
sent directly to Boston or New York, and were exchanged 
for such European goods as were consumed in the colony. 
Its principal trade was with Boston, New York, and the 
West Indies. To the two former, they exported the produce 
of the colony, wheat, rye, barley, Indian corn, peas, pork, 
beef, and fat cattle. 

To the West Indies, the merchants exported horses, staves, 
hoops, pork, beef, and cattle. In return, they received rum, 
sugar, molasses, cotton, wool, bills of exchange, and some- 
times small sums of money. * But little more was imported 
than was found necessary for home consumption. 

The people of Connecticut, though in a state of infancy, 
displayed great firmness, magnanimity, and perseverance, in 
defending their rights. The sufferings and dangers they 
underwent, the blood and treasure they expended, in sett- 
■ ling and defending the country, and their early and unceas- 
ing care, amidst surrounding difficulties, to plant the seeds 
of religion, liberty, and virtuous, orderly conduct, combine 
to give an incalculable value to the fair inheritance they have 
transmitted to their descendants. 

After the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Connecticut had a re- 
spite from the enemies of her charter. The Indians were so 
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for subdued, as no longer to be formidable* Her neighbours, 
on all sides, with the exception of the French, were, by birth 
or conquest, subjects of the same king. The colony enjoyed 
peace and happiness, with very little exception, till the war 
of 1756, between France and England, disturbed the tran- 
quillity of North America. In it, Connecticut, being only 
partially exposed, suffered less than some of her neighbours ; 
but she steadily co-operated with them in the common cause. 
The events of this war, and the termination of it, are else- 
where related. The peace of Paris, in 1763, placed Connec- 
ticut on high ground. For the next twelve years, she enjoy- 
ed unparalleled prosperity ; but, at the end of that period, 
was involved in a revolutionary war, for defence of the rights, 
which she had enjoyed from the first moments of her politi- 
cal existence. 

Connecticut was settled with a particular view to religion. 
The first churches,, though their numbers were small, com- 
monly supported two ministers. The six first towns in Con- 
necticut, and Newhaven, enjoyed the constant labour of ten 
able ministers. This was as ranch as one minister to about 
fifty families. As other towns settled, churches were gather- 
ed, and ministers installed, or ordained. Fourteen or fifteen 
of these first ministers had been episcopaHy ordained in Eng- 
land, before they came into America. 

With respect to their religious sentiments, they were Pu- 
ritans, a name of reproach, to distinguish and stigmatize 
those who did not conform to the liturgy, ceremonies, and 
discipline of the church of England. They were strictly 
Calvinistic. In discipline, they were Congregationalists, 
and dissented from the national establishment. 

Several of the ministers of Connecticut were distinguished 
for literature and piety. Mr. Hooker, Mr. Davenport, Mr. 
Stone,* and some others, were men of great learning and 

* These three clergymen were invited to return to England, to assist in the 
deliberations of the assembly of divines, which, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, met at Westminster, and, among other things, formed 
the well-known catechisms, commonly called the larger, shorter, and proof 
catechisms j which have ever since been a manual of instruction, in man£ 
thousands of families, both in Great Britain and America* 
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abilities. They were all men of the strictest morals. They 
were diligent and laborious, in catechising and instructing 
the children and young people, both in public and private. 
They paid a constant attention to the religion of their fa- 
milies. They read the scriptures and prayed in them daily, 
morning and evening. ' 

The people, who followed them into the wilderness, im- 
bibed the same spirit and sentiments. Several of them, 
Haynes, Hopkins, Wyllys, Ludlow, Wolcott, Eaton, Greg- 
son, Desborough, Leet, and others, were men of great emi- 
nence, and ably filled the highest offices in their respective 
colonies. Their governors, magistrates, and leading men 
were, for the most part, strictly moral, and exemplary in 
their lives and conversations. Instances of intemperance, 
or any other gross immorality, were unknown among the 
highest ranks, and very rare among the lowest Morality 
and a strict attention to religious duties were fashionable, 
and had the support of public opinion. 

The pastors and churches of New England maintained, 
that bishops and presbyters were only different names for 
the same office, and that all pastors, regularly separated to 
the gospel ministry, were scripture bishops. 

The fathers of Connecticut, as to politics, were republi- 
cans. They rejected, with abhorrence, the doctrines of the 
divine right of kings, passive obedience, and non-resistance. 
With Sidney, Hampden, and other great writers, they be- 
lieved that all civil power and government was originally in 
the people. Upon these principles, they formed their civil 
constitutions* 

Upon an average, there was not less than one minister to 
every four hundred and thirty souls. In some of the planta- 
tions, thirty families supported a minister. That the first 
churches and congregations, notwithstanding their poverty, 
hardships, dangers, and expense in settling a wilderness, 
should maintain such a number of ministers, strongly marks 
their character. It affords a striking evidence of their zeal 
for religion. 

The most perfect harmony subsisted between the legiala- 
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tare and the clergy. The governors, magistrates, and leading 
Men esteemed and venerated the clergy. The clergy had 
the highest veneration for their civil rulers, and spared no 
pains to maintain their authority. Thus they grew in each 
other's esteem, and mutually supported and increased each 
other's influence and usefulness. 

Many of the clergy, who first came into the country, had 
good estates, and assisted their poor brethren and parishion- 
ers, in their straits, while making new settlements. The 
clergy possessed a very great proportion of the literature of 
the colony* They were the principal instructors of the 
young gentlemen of the country, till they commenced mem- 
bers of college ; and they assisted them in their studies, sub- 
sequent to their graduation. They instructed and furnished 
others for public usefulness, who had not a public education. 
By their example, counsels, exhortations, and money, they 
assisted and encouraged the people. The people, who came 
into the country with them, had a high relish for religion. 
They were exiles and fellow-sufferers in a strange land. 
These and other circumstances combined to give the clergy 
an uncommon influence over their hearers, of all ranks and 
characters. For many years, they were consulted by the 
legislature, in all affairs of importance, civil or religious. 
They were appointed on committees, with the governors and 
magistrates, to advise and assist them in the most delicate 
and interesting concerns of the commonwealth. In no go- 
vernment have the clergy had more influence, or been treated 
with more generosity and respect by the civil rulers, and 
people in general, than in Connecticut*. 

♦ The reverend Gordon Saltonstal, great grandson of Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstal, while in the exercise of his clerical functions, was elected governor 
of Connecticut, by the freemen of the province, and continued to be unin- 
terruptedly elected, for the seventeen succeeding years. Previous to this 
election, and to prepare the way for it, the assembly repealed the, law, which 
required that the governor should be chosen from among the magistrates in 
nomination. 

Connecticut has shewn its respect for religion, by exempting towns, which , 
were building meeting houses, from taxation; and the clergy generally from 
taxation of their persons and property. 
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An early provision was made by law, in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, for the support of the ministry. In Con- 
necticut, all persons were obliged to contribute to the sap- 
port of the church, as well as the commonwealth. All rates 
respecting the support of ministers, or any ecclesiastical 
affairs, were to be made and collected in the same manner 
as the rates of ike respective towns. Special care was taken, 
that all persons should attend the means of public instrae* 
tion. The law obliged them to be present at the public 
worship on Sundays, and all days of public fasting, and 
prayer, and of thanksgiving, appointed by civil authori- 
ty, on penalty of a fine of five shillings. The congregation- 
al churches were adopted and established by law ; but provi- 
sion was made, that all sober, orthodox persons, dissenting 
from them, should, upon the manifestation of it to the gene- 
ral court, be allowed peaceably to worship in their own way. 

In the grant of all new townships, special care was taken 
by the legislature, that the planters should not be without a 
minister, and the stated administration of gospel ordinances. 

Every town, consisting of fifty families, was obliged by the 
laws to maintain a good school, in which reading and writ- 
ing should be well taught : and in every county town a good 
grammar school was instituted. Large tracts of land were 
given and appropriated by the legislature, to afford them a 
permanent support. 

The select men of every town were obliged by law, to 
keep a vigilant eye upon the inhabitants, and to take ca*e 
that all the heads of families should instruct their children 
and servants, to read the English tongue well ; and that, 
once every week, they should catechise them in the princi- 
ples of religion. The penalty, for every instance of neglect 
in this respect, was twenty shillings for any family so ne- 
glecting* The select men were also authorized to take care, 
that all families should be well furnished with bibles, ortho- 
dox catechisms, and books on practical godliness. It was 
provided by the legislature, that the capital laws should be 
read weekly in every family* 
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The colony of Newhaven, from the beginning, made pro- 
vision for the interests of religion, learnings and the good 
conduct of the inhabitants, with no less seal than Connec- 
ticut. 

The care and piety of the first planters did not rest here; 
but they were careful, as soon as their circumstances were 
adequate, to found public seminaries, in which young men 
might he prepared for the ministry, and all places of import- 
ance in chril or religious life* 

By these means, knowledge, at an early period, was ge- 
nerally diffused among people of all ranks. This abundant 
public and private instruction, and constant attention to the 
morals, industry, and good conduct of the inhabitants, have 
been the means of that general illumination, which has al- 
ways been observable among the people of Connecticut, and 
•f that high degree of civil, ecclesiastical, and domestic peace 
and order, which, for so long a period, have rendered them 
eminent among their neighbours. In this way, they have 
been formed, not only to virtue, but to industry, economy, 
and enterprise* 

For many years, there were no sectaries in Connecticut. 
The churches, in general, enjoyed great peace and harmony, 
during the continuance of the first ministers and settlers : but 
these being dead or removed, and a new generation having 
risen up, who had not all imbibed the sentiments and spirit 
of their pious fathers, the general state of the country was 
greatly altered. The people, at first, were generally church 
members, and eminently pious. They loved strict religion, 
and followed their ministers into the wilderness for its sake. 
But, with many of their children, and with others, who had 
since arrived in the country, the case was different. They 
had made no open profession of religion, and their children 
were not baptized. They wished for the honours and privi- 
leges of church members for themselves, and baptism for their 
children, though destitute of the qualifications deemed ne- 
cessary by some of their ministers. A diversity of opinions. 
en this subject, led to a diversity of practice, and ended in 
divisions and separations. While the Ghnrchcs were thus 
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divided, about the snbjectsof baptism, they were alarmed by 
the appearance of the Quakers, who renounced all outward 
baptism with water. In 1656, Connecticut passed a severe 
law against them, which was calculated to drive them out of 
the country. 

While settlements and churches were forming, in various 
parts of the colony, and the English inhabitants were pro- 
viding for their own instruction, some pains were taken to 
instruct and Christianize the Connecticut Indians. The 
ministers of the several towns, where Indians lived, instruct- 
ed them as they had opportunity : but all attempts, for Chris* 
tianizing the aborigines of Connecticut, were attended with 
but little success. They were engaged, a great part of their 
time, in such implaoable wars among themselves, were so 
totally ignorant of letters, and the English language, and 
the ministers, in general, were so entirely ignorant of their 
dialect, that it was extremely difficult to teach them. Not 
one Indian church was ever gathered by the ministers 
in Connecticut. Several Indians, however, in some of 
the towns, became Christians, were baptized, and admitted 
to full communion in the churches. 

The" gospel had the most happy effect upon the Qniaibaug 
or Plainfield Indians. Many of these were reformed, as to 
their manner of living. They became temperate, and held 
religious meetings. Numbers of them joined the church, and 
had the sacraments administered to them.* 



9 In 1650, a society in England, instituted for propagating the gospel, be- 
gan a correspondence with the commissioners of the united colonies, who 
were employed as agents for the society. This greatly assisted the exertions 
which were then making to Christianize the Indians. The Rev. Mr. Eliot, 
minister of Roxbury, had distinguished himself in this pious work. He had 
established towns, in which he collected Indian families, taught them hus- 
bandry, the mechanic arts, and a prudent management of their affairs ; and 
instructed them, with unwearied attention, in the principles of the Christian 
religion. His zeal and success have justly obtained for him the title of an 
apostle. 

He began his labours about the year 1646. The first pagans, who enjoyed 
his labours, resided at Konantum, now the east part of Newton. Being en- 
couraged by the success of his first attempt, he soon afterwards opened a 
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During the term of seventy years from the settlement of 
Connecticut, the Congregational had been the only mode of 
worship in the colony: but the society for propagating the 
gospel in foreign parts, early in the eighteenth century, fixed 
two or three Episcopal missionaries in the province. Both 
the magistrates and ministers frowned upon them, and ad- 
vised the people not to attend their preaching ; but the oppo- 
sition only increased the zeal of their adherents. The clergy 
of Connecticut, about the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, planned and organized the college, which was finally 
established hi Newhaven. Their leading motive was to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry of the gospel. Of the first 

lecture at Neponsit, within the present bounds of Dorchester. These tw* 
lectures he continued several years, without any reward or eiicouragement, 
but the satisfaction of doing good. Besides preaching to them, be formed 
two catechisms, one for the children, the other for adults. They readily 
learned these catechisms. They also seriously attended public preaching, 
and generally prayed in their families, morning and evening. 

After a number of years, certain individuals in England, affected by the 
pious and disinterested labours of Mr. Eliot, raised generous contributions, 
for his encouragement These he gratefully received, declaring, at the same 
time, that he had never expected any thing. By such timely aid, he was en- 
abled to educate his five sons at college. All these were distinguished for 
their piety, and all, excepting one, who died while a member of college, were 
preachers of the gospel Other ministers, in different parts of New England, 
influenced by the example of Mr. Eliot, zealously engaged in the missionary 
work. 

That the natives might have the word of God in their own language, Mr. 
Eliot translated the Bible for their use. The New Testament was published 
in 1661 ; and the whole Bible soon after. The expense was borne by the so* 
ciety for propagating the gospel in New England. Mr. Eliot also composed 
and translated several other books on religious subjects. He took care that 
schools should be opened in the Indian settlements, where their children 
were taught to read. Some were placed in English schools, and others stu- 
died Latin and Greek. Several were sent to Cambridge university. The 
legislature instituted judicial courts among the natives, answering to the 
county courts of the colony. In these courts, one English judge was united 
with thdse chosen by the natives. They had rulers and magistrates, elected 
by themselves, who managed their smaller matters. In the last half of the 
seventeenth century* there were, in New England, twenty-four congregations, 
and several hundreds of praying Indians ; but these, in common with others, 
have gradually diminished almost to extinction. 
VOX. I. 30 
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forty-six graduates of this institution, thirty-four became 
preachers. The power of ordination, which has been always 
exercised by Congregational ministers, in Connecticut, has 
been discreetly used. They have ever been attentive to the 
morals and literary character of those whom they ordained 
to the pastoral office. In consequence thereof, their churches 
have been distinguished for a learned and pious ministry. 
In 1713, the number of ordained ministers in Connecticut 
was forty-three ; or one minister to every four hundred per- 
sons, or eighty families. Their population and Clergy have 
ever since been increasing, and in a corresponding ratio of 
one to the other. Churches were at all times planted so 
near to each other, as to make attendance on public preach- 
ing convenient to all the inhabitants. These churches, though 
numerous, have seldom been vacant. Such has been the state 
of religion in Connecticut, in every period since its first set- 
tlement.* 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The first settlement of Rhode Island was owing to religi- 
ous persecution. Roger Williams,! on whom a sentence of 
banishment had been passed, in 1635, by Massachusetts, 
laid, in 1636, the foundation of the town of Providence. In 



♦ For much of the information contained in the preceding' pages, the au-v 
thor acknowledges himself indebted to the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, author of the 
history of Connecticut. The talents of the writer, and the merits of his sub- 
ject, are proportioned to each other ; for, the history of one of the best go- 
verned states, in the Union, has been ably written, by one of the most accu- 
rate and faithful historians in the United States. 

f Roger Williams, the father of Providence Plantation, was born in Wales, 
in 1599, and was educated at Oxford. After having been for some time a 
minister in the church of England, his non-conformity induced him to seek 
religious liberty in America, He arrived at Boston, in 1631. His peculiar 
sentiments and conduct soon brought him before the court, where he was 
accused of holding several opinions, said to be injurious to the order of the 
church, and peace of society. As he could not be induced to retract any of 
them, sentence of banishment was passed upon him. He escaped, and went, 
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I6S8, John Clarke, and others, purchased of tibe In&ans the 
principal island, which was called Rhode Island, am incor- 
porated themselves into a body politic, making choice of 
William Coddingten as their chief magistrate. In 1644, Ro- 
ger Williams, who had been sent to England, as agent, oh- 
tained a patent for the Providence plantations. They were, 
however, incorporated with Rhode Island. The executive 
power was placed in the hands of a president and four as- 

with four of hit friends, to Rehoboth, and* crossing the river, laid tjie foun- 
dation of a town, which, in acknowledgment of God's goodness to him, he 
called Providence. He purchased the' land of the Indians, and, while he 
claimed liberty of conscience lor himself, he granted it to others. He studied 
the Indian language, and used his endeavours to impart to the savages the 
blessings of the gospel. He had the entire confidence of the Indian sachems, 
and was employed by government as an agent between them and the Eng- 
lish settlers. In this capacity, his conduct was marked with fidelity, disin- 
terestedness, and wisdom. In 1643, he went to England, as agent for the 
colonists, to procure an act, confirming their voluntary government. He ob- 
tained a charter, and, returning with it, landed at Boston, in 1644. Though 
he was still under sentence of banishment, a letter of recommendation, from 
some of the principal members of parliament, secured Lira from any inter- 
ruption, on his way to Providence. In 1651, he went again to England, as 
an agent for the colony, and continued there till 1654. On his return, he 
was chosen president of the governmen t . In this station, he was continued 
till 1657. His sphere of usefulness was extensive. He was the father of one 
of the provinces, and a writer in savour of civil and religious freedom, more 
bold, just, and liberal, than any of his predecessors or contemporaries. The 
first of Mr. Williams's publications was a dialogue between Truth and Peace, 
a book of 247 pages, printed in London, 1644. It required great boldness 
of thinking, and uncommon abilities, to write this work. Sentiments were 
promulgated in it, at that time of intolerance, which were afterwards ad- 
mired in the writings of Milton, Locke, and Furueau. His ideas of the right, 
of every man to think for himself were unusually correct The various 
scenes, through which he passed, did not induce any alterations of his opi- 
nions, or religious freedom. He died in 1682, in the 85th year of his age. 
He seems, in the early part of his residence in America, to have been go- 
verned by a blind zeal ; but his memory is deserving of lasting honour, for 
the generous toleration which he established, and for the correctness of his 
opinions concerning liberty of conscience, at an early period, when all sects 
believed in the rectitude of using power in possession, for supporting their 
respective tenets. An extraordinary mode of doing honour to his memory, 
was adopted 120 years after his death. A bank, lately established at Provi- 
dence, Hhode Island, is called « Roger Williams's Bank." 
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aidants* In the year 1663, a royal charter, similar to that 
of Connecticut, was conferred on Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence plantations* Nothing but allegiance was reserved to 
the king. This colony, like Connecticut* had been previ- 
ously settled b j emigrants, chiefly from Massachusetts, who* 
as an independent people, had seated themselves on land 
fairly obtained from the native proprietors, without any au- 
thority from the parent state, and, as such, exercised legis- 
lative powers, on democratic principles, from the year I64r. 
Since the date of the charter, the form of government has 
suffered very little alteration. An act was passed, in 1663, 
declaring, that all men of competent estates and good- con- 
duct, who professed Christianity, with the exception of Ro- 
man Catholics, should be admitted freemen. In 1665, the 
government passed an order to outlaw Quakers, and seize 
their estates, because they would not bear arms : but the peo- 
ple would not suffer it to be carried into effect. The tolera- 
tion which was practised in this colony, from the beginning, 
does much honour to its founders. A quo warranto was id- 
sued against the colony, in 1685. At the close of the follow- 
ing year, Andross took upon himself the government; but, 
after his imprisonment, in 1689, the charter was resumed. 
In the interval between this period and the American revo- 
lution, the history of Rhode Island is, for the most part, in- 
corporated with the general history of New England. A 
particular local history of it has never yet been given to the 
public When the revolution commenced, the population of 
Rhode Island wis 71,959. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

On the coast of Carolina, Europeans made their first at- 
tempts at settlement, in all that extensive region, which is 
north of Florida. The first voyages from England to the 
territories of the United States, and the first attempts to ef- 
fect English settlements therein, were made on its coasts. 
To that part of the continent, Amadas, Barlow, and others, 
Under the direction of Sir Walter Raleigh, stewed their 
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course, in 1584, 5, 7. They who settled Janes Town, about 
twenty years after the termination of these abortive settle- 
ments, were destined for North Carolina ; hot, by mistake, 
they entered the Chesapeak, and there began that first Eng- 
lish settlement, in the continent of America, which has ex- 
panded into the state of Virginia. By this mistake, and the 
failure of the preceding settlement, aft Roanoke, North Caro- 
lina lost the honour of being the mother state of the Union. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, some plant- 
ers emigrated from Virginia, and, with some others, began 
a settlement in the county of Albemarle. They found the 
winters mild, and the climate fertile. Every thing which 
they planted yielded an extraordinary increase. Their horses, 
cattle, swine, and sheep, multiplied exceedingly, and, as they 
passed the winter without fodder, their owners found them- 
selves in easy and plentiful circumstances. Thus encouraged, 
this handful of settlers, dispersed over the country, and sur- 
rounded with numerous Indian tribes, determined to stand 
their ground. From the flattering descriptions given of the 
country, a considerable number of families were induced to 
join them. They soon had corn, beef, pork, tallow, hides, 
deer skins, and furs, for exportation. These they exchanged 
with the Bermudians and New Engenders, for rum, sugar, 
salt, molasses, and apparel. In 1661, another settlement 
was made near Cape Fear, by a number of adventurers from 
Massachusetts. These obtained a transfer of their lands, 
from the native proprietors of the soil. This, with occupan- 
cy, was reckoned by them a good title to their lands, with- 
out deeds or patents from the crown. These, in the year 
1667, were in such circumstances of distress, that a general 
contribution was made throughout the colony of Massachu- 
setts, for their relief. 

These settlements were voluntary, and made without any 
authority from the mother country. The settlers were kept 
together, by the laws of God, of nature, and society, without 
any written code, or farm of government They were with- 
out the limits of Virginia, and their nearest civilized neigh- 
bours, to the southward, were the Spaniards, in St Augus- 
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tine. The country was claimed by England; and king 
Charles the second had adherents to provide for. He there- 
fore granted, in the year 1663, to Lord Clarendon and others, 
all that tract of country, lying between the thirty-first and 
thirty-sixth degrees of north latitude, and extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. The patented proprietors of 
these extensive regions, published proposals for planting their 
domains. They assured ail who would settle in Carolina, of 
the most perfect freedom in religion ; that they should be go- 
verned by a free assembly ; and that every freeman, during 
the term of five years, should be allowed a hundred acres of 
land for himself, and fifty for every servant ; paying only an 
acknowledgment of a half-penny per acre. The settlement of 
the English colonies was accidentally favourable to the rights 
of man. While prerogative was urged in England, and the 
people there were abridged of many of their civil and reli- 
gious rights, the proprietors of colonies established free 
constitutions, to allure settlers. The seeds of liberty were 
thus, from a principle of avarice, planted in the soil of Caro- 
lina, and grew up, producing fruit worthy of a nobler origin. 

The proprietors, by virtue of their patent, claimed all the 
lands of Carolina, and also jurisdiction over all who had set- 
fled on them. The settlers, in Albemarle, were put under 
the general superintendence of Sir William Berkeley, gover- 
nor of Virginia. He repaired to the country, confirmed the 
settlers in their lands, on the condition published by the pro- 
prietors, appointed civil officers, authorized the calling of a 
general assembly, and appointed Mr. Drummond their go- 
vernor. 

The inhabitants of Albemarle were not well pleased with 
the new order of things. They had endured the hardships 
and dangers of making settlements in the wilderness. They 
had satisfied the Indians for the lands which they occupied $ 
and had enjoyed quiet possession for several years. To be 
now ejected, or to become tributary to the proprietors, was, 
in their opinion, inconsistent with every idea of justice* 
They petitioned that they might be allowed to hold theiir 
Tano>, on the same terms as lands were held in Virginia* 
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This petition was not immediately granted, and the settlers 
revolted from the government of the proprietors, for nearly 
two years : but they returned to their duty, on receiving as- 
^surances that their petition was granted, and that Samuel 
Stephens, who, in 1677, had been appointed governor, was 
instructed to grant the lands in Albemarle, on the same terms 
as the lands were usually granted in Virginia. A constitu- 
tion was at the same time fixed, for the government of the 
infant colony. A general assembly was to be constituted* 
which was to consist of the governor, twelve counsellors, and 
twelve delegates, annually chosen hy the freeholders. The 
governor was to be appointed by the proprietors. Half the 
council were to be chosen by the governor, and half by the 
assembly. No- taxes were to be imposed, without the con- 
sent of the assembly. 

1 In 1669, governor Stephens convoked the first assembly, 
[under this constitution. Among other laws, passed for the 
government of the colony, it was enacted, " None shall be 
sued, during five years, for any cause of action, arising out 
of the country ; and none accept a power of attorney, to re- 
ceive debts contracted abroad." This law was more calcu- 
lated to add to the number, than to the morality of the sett- 
lers. It was also enacted, in the same session, " that, as 
there were no ministers, any two persons, carrying before 
the governor and council a few of their neighbours, and de- 
claring their mutual consent, shall be deemed husband and 
wife" 

Whilst these events were taking place, respecting the set- 
tlement in Albemarle, the settlers about Cape Fear were 
formed into a distinct county, by the name of Clarendon. 
John Yeamans, a respectable planter, from Barbadoes, was 
created a baronet, and appointed commander in chief of this 
more recent establishment. The country, now called North 
Carolina, was in fact formed into two distinct colonies, Al- 
bemarle and Clarendon, with a governor to each ; but this 
subdivision was of short duration. In 1669, the proprietors 
turned their chief attention to a part of their patent, more to 
the southward than either; and, in 1670, commenced settle- 
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ments at Beaufort, and, in the year following, on the banks 
of the Ashley. These eventuated in the establishment of a 
separate colony, to which the distinguishing epithet of 
« South" was added. Sir John Yeamans was translated to 
the government of this southern establishment* Clarendon 
and Albemarle were consolidated, and formed the geime of 
the present styte of North Carolina. The settlers of this 
most northern division of Carolina located themselves along 
the sea coast, and on the margins of the sounds and rivers, 
which empty into the Atlantic Their progress and improve- 
ment were slow. The whole province, in 1703, is said to 
have contained only six thousand souls. In 1710, a consi- 
derable number of Palatines were settled in and near Roan- 
oke. Two years afterwards, or in 1712, the colony sus- 
tained a great loss of both men and property, in the horrible 
massacre, perpetrated by the Tuscarora and Coree Indians, 
the particulars of which wifi be elsewhere related. 

The enacting style of the colony, after 1715, was, "be it 
enacted, by the Palatine, the lords proprietors, by and with 
the consent of the general assembly, now met at Little river* 
for the north-east of the said province/ 9 

After the settlement of South Carolina had commenced, the 
two adjoining colonies were distinct, so far that they had sepa- 
rate governors and assemblies ; but united, as the properly of 
the same proprietors. In 1729, they were completely separat- 
ed ; for seven of the proprietors sold their rights to the crown* 
This produced a new era in the history of Carolina, and added 
much to its peace, security, and happiness. The last of the 
proprietary governors of North Carolina was Sir Richard 
Everard. The first royal governor was George Harrington. 
His successors were Gabriel Johnson, 1734, 1752 ; Matthew 
Rowan, president of the council, till 1754 ; Arthur Dobbs, till 
1764 ; William Tryon, till 1771 ; Josiah Martin, till the re- 
volution. 

The population of North Carolina was slow, for the first 
hundred years. Its first settlements were mostly on the low 
marshes, or sandy, barren sea coast. About the middle of 
the eighteenth century, it was ascertained, that the best land 
of the province lay to the west, and on or near the heads of 
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the rivers. The country there was also higher and healthier, 
and was beautifully variegated, with hills and dales. In it, 
the necessaries of life were procured with facility, and in the 
greatest abundance. A knowledge of these circumstances 
induced a rapid stream of migration, from the more northern 
provinces, especially Pennsylvania, to the western parts of 
North Carolina. These were quickly filled with inhabitants, 
and a wilderness was subjected to immediate cultivation. 
Care had not been taken to co-extend religious instruction, 
education, and a legal administration of justice, in any de- 
gree suitable to the extent of this recent and rapid popula- 
tion. 

Among the new comers, were several whose characters 
were exceptionable, and to whom the strict administration 
of justice was inconvenient These inflamed the passions of 
others, better than themselves, almost to madness, by high 
coloured representations of real or supposed grievances. A 
pretext was furnished by taxes, which were laid to defray 
the salaries, and provide for the accommodation of civil 
officers. These taxes, together with the fees of lawyers, 
sheriffs, clerks, courts, and other instruments of legal jus- 
tice, all said to be unreasonably high, were pronounced to 
be intolerable grievances. The inhabitants of these western 
parts, calling themselves regulators, and complaining of op- 
pressions practised in the administration of law, and by the 
officers of the courts, rose in arms, to the number of fifteen 
hundred. To shut up the courts of justice, and destroy the 
lawyers, were said to be their objects. They were without 
proper leaders, or any concerted system of operations ; and 
many of them without arms. Governor Tryon marched 
against them, with about one thousand militia, and, in a battle 
fought at Alamance, totally defeated them. Three hundred 
of the regulators were found dead, on the field. Twelve of 
the insurgents were tried and condemned, for high treason; 
and six of them were executed. The country was restored 
to peace, and the reign of law and justice re-established* 
The expense of quelling these infatuated, wicked, or misled 
men, for there were some of each description, was great*. 
vo*« *. SI 
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A less sura, judiciously expended in supporting and diffusing 
the means of civil and religious instruction, co-extensively 
with the advancing settlements, would probably have pre- 
vented the insurrection j especially if the real grievances of 
the people had been redressed, and efficient systems, fo* 
promoting justice, and punishing crimes, had been early 
adopted. These matters had been too much neglected. 
Crowds of people, rapidly brought together, several of whom 
were without either principle or property, and with a slen- 
der portion of information, and too often destitute of the 
means of being taught their civil or religious duties, were 
easily led astray, by artful and designing men. In four 
years, after this insurrection was subdued, the American 
revolution commenced. It was observed, that they who were 
the first to regulate, were the last to resist Great Britain. 
Having experienced the royal power to punish, they were 
afraid to risk its vengeance. They generally took part with 
the friends of the British government, and, as such, were 
subjected to many inconveniences. Among these, some were 
found, who lamented their doubly hard fate; having suffer- 
ed equally when fighting for and against their king. A 
great majority of the province supported the cause of Ame- 
rica ; but the opposition was considerable. Few, if any, of 
the provinces, increased more rapidly in population, for the 
thirty years immediately preceding the revolution, than 
North Carolina. In that peiiod, it more than trebled its 
numbers. In 1775, it was supposed to contain 248,139 in- 
habitants. It suffered less from Indian wars, than the ad- 
joining states. With the exception of the insurrection of the 
regulators, it generally enjoyed a great share of political 
happiness, and internal peace. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina, being settled later than Virginia and New 
England, had fewer difficulties to encounter. The British 
empire in America had then acquired some considerable 
strength > but nevertheless, its inhabitants underwent a dis- 
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tressing infancy, of forty-nine years, under a feeble proprie* 
tary government, injudiciously administered. In this, they 
had to defend themselves, against Spaniards, Indians, and 
pirates ; and finally, against the proprietors of the province. 
Revolting from their inefficient government, by an irregular 
effort, they threw it off, and cast themselves on the liberali- 
ty of the crown. They were cordially received, and pros- 
pered under its government, for more than half a century; 
For the first thirty or forty years of the settlement, it wai 
comparatively seldom and partially disturbed, by the In- 
dians. From 1720, till 1755, its internal peace was not 
seriously interrupted; but, from 1712, to 1718, the inhabi- 
tants had severe wars with the Tuscaroras, in North Caro- 
lina, and the Yartiassees in their own province. These two 
wars were undertaken by the Indians, with a view to the 
extermination of the white settlers. They were too late for 
that purpose ; but nevertheless thinned their numbers. From 
1755, to 1765, the province was extensively distressed, by 
the Cherokees, who made incursions into the frontier settle- 
ments, and broke them up. For the first eighty years, set- 
tlements had not extended, more than an equal number of 
miles, in advance from the sea coast, westwardly, and 
chiefly by emigrants from Europe. In the next twenty-five 
years, a flood of inhabitants poured into the western woods 
of South Carolina, from the more northern provinces. From 
the want of a convenient administration of justice, these new 
settlers, under the name of regulators, took the law into their 
own hands. Their grievances, which furnished an apology 
for these illegal proceedings, were promptly redressed, by the 
circuit court law, passed in 1769. This established six new 
districts. Order, law, and justice were re-established, and 
continued till the revolution commenced. Of the parties 
growing out of that event, the regulators generally took part 
with their country. They who were in opposition, or the 
subjects of regulation, were mostly royalists. 

The exports of the province, for the first twenty-five years, 
frere lumber, peltry, and navhl stores. In the last years of 
the seventeenth century, rice, whicU had been introduced by 
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Landgrave Smith, became the most prominent staple. To 
this was added, about the year 1748, indigo, which had bee* 
introduced by Miss Lucas. 

In the hundred and six years of its colonial existence, 
the population of South Carolina increased, from a handful 
of settlers, brought out from England in two vessels, to 
£48,139. With this population, and all her resources and 
energies, she joined her sister colonies, in their revolutionary 
contest for independence.* 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia, though originally comprehended in the Carolina 
patent of 1663, was the last settled province of the thirteen, 
which, revolting from the government of Great Britain, esta- 
blished their independence. General Oglethorpef is the only 

• A particular history of South Carolina was published by the author, m 
1809 ; to which he begs leave to refer for further information. He ardently 
wishes that, where it has not been already done, some competent citixen 
would publish the history of each state, in detail. Till the interior econo- 
my of the late colonies is better known, the history of the United States, and 
of the American revolution, will be incomplete, and descend to posterity un- 
der great disadvantages. He hears, with great pleasure, that such a history 
of the state of New York is now preparing for the press, by the learned, elo- 
quent, and industrious Samuel Miller, D. D. 

f James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, was born in England, about 
the year 1688. Entering the army at an early age, he served under prince 
Eugene, to whom he became secretary and aid-de-camp. On the restoration 
of peace, he was returned a member of parliament, and distinguished him- 
self as a useful legislator, by proposing several regulations for the benefit of 
trade, and a reform in the prisons. His philanthropy is commemorated n 
Thomson's Seasons. In 1732, he became one of the trustees of Georgia. In 
'the prosecution of this trust, Mr. Oglethorpe embarked in November, with 
a number of emigrants, and, arriving at Carolina, in the middle of January, 
1733, proceeded immediately to Savannah river, and laid the foundation of 
the town of Savannah* He made treaties with the Indians, and croaked the 
Atlantic several times, to promote the interests of the colony. Being ap- 
pointed general and commander in chief of his majesty's forces, in South 
'Carolina and Georgia, he brought from England, in 1738, a regiment of six 
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known instance, in modem times, of the founder of a colony 
Mving to see it established, as a sovereign state. This unex- 
ampled change took place in Georgia, within the period of 
its first half century. That tract of country, which lies be- 
tween the river Savannah and Altainaha, though claimed 
both by England and Spain, for two centuries, was, in the 
year 1732, totally unoccupied by Europeans. 

hundred men, to protect the southern frontiers from the Spaniards. After 
the commencement of the war between Great Britain and Spain, in 1739, he 
visited the Indians, to secure their friendship ; and, in 1740, conducted an 
unsuccessful expedition against St. Augustine. As the Spaniards laid claim 
to Georgia, three thousand men, a part of whom were from Havanna, were 
sent, in 1742, to drive Oglethorpe from the frontiers. When this force pro* 
seeded up the Altamaha, he was obliged to retreat to Frederics. He had 
but about seven hundred men, besides Indians : yet, with a part of these, he 
approached within two miles of the enemy's camp, with the design of attack* 
ing them by surprise, when a French soldier, of his party, fired his musket, 
and ran into the Spanish lines. His situation was now very critical; for he 
knew that the deserter would make known his weakness. Returning, how- 
ever, to Frederica, he had recourse to the following expedient He wrote a 
letter to the deserter, desiring him to acquaint the Spaniards with the de- 
fenceless state of Frederica, and to urge them to the attack. If he could 
not effect this object, Oglethorpe directed him to use all his art to persuade 
them to stay three days at fort Simon's ; as, within that time, he should have 
a reinforcement of two thousand land forces, with six ships of war ; caution- 
ing him, at the same time, not to drop a hint of admiral Vernon's meditated 
attack upon St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was entrusted with this let- 
ter, under promise of delivering it to the deserter : but he gave it, as was 
expected and intended, to the commander in chief; who instantly put the 
deserter In irons. In the perplexity occasioned by this letter, while the ene- 
my was deliberating what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which the 
governor of South Carolina had sent to Oglethorpe's aid, appeared on the 
coast. The Spanish commander was now convinced, beyond all question, 
that the letter, instead of being a stratagem, contained serious instructions 
to a spy ; and, in this moment of consternation, set fire to the fort, anfl em- 
barked so precipitately, as to leave behind him a number of cannon, with a 
quantity of military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human foresight or 
control, by the correspondence between the artful suggestions of a military 
genius, and the blowing of the winds, was the infant colony providentially 
saved from destruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able 
general He now returned to England, and never again revisited Georgia. 
hi 1745, he was promoted to the rank of major general, and was sent against 
"the rebels, but did not overtake them ; for which he was tried by a court 
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A company was formed, for transplanting, into this Unset- 
tled wilderness; such of the suffering poor, in the mother 
country, as might be willing to search, in a new world, for 
the means of subsistence. To this company, the territory, 
now denominated Georgia, was granted by George the se- 
ttmd* in 1732: and a corporation, consisting of twenty-one 
persons, was created, under the name of " trustees for sett- 
ling and establishing the colony of Georgia." Large sums 
of money were subscribed, which were applied towards trans- 
porting such poor people, as should be willing to go over, and 
begin the new settlement. In November, one hundred and 
sixteen persons embarked at Gravesend, under the conduct 
of general James Oglethorpe, who arrived, early the nest 
year, at Charleston ; whence he soon afterwards proceeded to 
the tract of country allotted for the new colony, and Md the 
foundation of the town of Savannah, on the river which bears 
that name. A treaty was held with the Creek Indians, and 
the cession of a considerable tract of land was obtained from 
them : but the trustees, totally unacquainted With the situa- 
tion of the country, devised for it a system, rather calculated 
to impede than promote its population. 

With a view to promote the strength of the province, they 
agreed to establish such tenures for holding lands, as they 
judged most favourable to a military establishment. Each 
tract granted was considered as a military fief, for which the 
1 possessor was to appear in arms, and take the field, when 
called upon for the public defence. The grants were in tail 
male, and, on the termination of the estate, were to revert 
to the trust, to be regranted to such persons, as would most 

martial, and honourably acquitted. After the return of Gage to England* in 
1775, the command of the British array, in America, was offered to general 
Oglethorpe. He professed his readiness to accept the appointment, if the 
ministry would authorize him to assure the colonies that justice would be 
done them; but the command was given to Sir William Howe. He died 
in August, 1785, at the age of ninety-seven ; being the oldest general in the 
service. Nine years before his death, the province of Georgia, of which he 
was the father, was raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent state, and 
liad been for two years acknowledged as such, by the mother country, under 
whose auspices it had been planted. 
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benefit the colony. Any part of the lands granted, which 
should not be enclosed, cleared, and cultivated, within 
eighteen years, reverted to the trust The importation of 
negroes, and of rum, was absolutely prohibited. 

The tenure, by which their lands were held, drove the sett- 
lers into Carolina, where that property was to be acquired 
in fee simple. The prohibition of the introduction of negroes 
rendered the cultivation of the country, in that warm, moist 
climate, in a great degree impracticable- 

Oglethorpe engaged with activity in the business of de- 
fence. He erected forts on the Savannah, at Augusta, and at 
Frederica. Ten miles nearer the sea, a battery was con* 
structed, commanding the entrance into the sound, through 
which all vessels must come, that were sent against Frederi- 
ca. These forts were calculated for defence against the In- 
dians and the Spaniards. The latter remonstrated against 
them, and a commissioner, despatched from the Havanna, 
insisted on the evacuation of the country, to the thirty-third 
degree of north latitude : but their complaints and claims were 
equally disregarded. 

Seven years after the settlement of Georgia, Oglethorpe, 
under an impression that the reduction of St. Augustine 
would give permanent peace, both to Georgia and Carolina, 
invaded Florida, with four hundred of his own men, a regi- 
ment raised by South Carolina, a small naval force, and some 
auxiliary Indians. The expedition proved abortive. In two 
or three years afterwards, this invasion was retaliated, by a 
considerable land and naval force, from the Havanna* The 
invaders landed on the banks of the Altamaha, and there 
built a fort After sundry skirmishes, they evacuated the 
province, and peace was restored. 

The inhabitants of Georgia remonstrated particularly 
against the tenures, by which their lands were held, and 
against the prohibition of the introduction of negroes. These 
complaints were addressed to persons having but little know- 
ledge of the condition of the petitioners, and were there- 
fore neglected. The settlement of Carolina, not unlike that 
of Georgia, both in soil and cttpmte, advanced with much 
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greater rapidity. Although emigration to the latter colony 
was encouraged, by premiums, at the public expense, yet the 
tenure of their lands, and the want of that labour which was 
to be furnished by negroes, from Africa, more than counter- 
balanced all these advantages. In the space of ten years, 
the settlers in Georgia could with infinite difficulty obtain a 
goanty subsistence. 

In 1752, the trustees of Georgia, finding that the province 
languished under their care, surrendered their charter to 
the king. Their fundamental regulations were ill adapted 
to the situation and circumstances of the poor settlers. They 
rendered the culture of the lands very difficult, if not im- 
practicable. By prohibiting the importation of rum, they 
deprived the colonists of an excellent market for their lum- 
ber, in the West Indies. The government of Great Britain 
had been at great expense, beside private benefactions, for 
supporting the colony ; but had yet received small returns. 
The vestiges of its cultivation were scarcely perceptible : and 
its -commerce was neglected and despised by the parent 
country. Its whole annual exports did not amount to the 
.value of ten thousand pounds sterling. On the surrender of 
the charter, the people were favoured with the same liberties 
and privileges, as were enjoyed by their neighbours, under 
the royal care, and the colony soon began to flourish. 

In 1763, all the lands, lying between the rivers Altamaha 
and St Mary's, were by royal proclamation annexed to 
Georgia. The good effects of the new royal government, 
and of an extension of limits, were soon manifested. That 
young province had struggled with great difficulties; but 
from this period it made rapid progress, in population and 
wealth. Its rich swamps attracted the attention of its neigh- 
bours, as well as of strangers ; and many settlements were 
made by Carolinians, about Sunbury, and on or near the 
Altamaha*. 

* Much of the growth of the colony is to be ascribed to its governor, 
James Wright; " who wanted neither wisdom to discern, nor resolution to 
pursue, the most effectual means for its improvement" In addition to a 
paternal administration, he discovered the excellence of the low lands, and 
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Georgia, from its first settlement, had very little disturb- 
ance from Indians. The increasing strength of South Caro- 
lina, on its northern frontier, the recent chastisement of the 
Yamassees, and the treaties which were made with the 
Cherokees, three years before its settlement, contributed to 
its internal peace. When the colony was in a most desira- 
ble state of prosperity , the American revolution commenced. 
The twelve more northern provinces confederated by the 
most solemn ties, to make 'a common cause, in defending 
their liberties, against Great Britain. Georgia, only forty* 
four years old, for some time hesitated. Some of her first 
settlers, who came out with Oglethorpe, were still alive, and 
well knew how vulnerable the province was. Georgia loved 
liberty ; and a majority of her inhabitants felt that they had 
a common interest, with the northern colonies; but hep 
weakness pointed out the danger of joining with them, in 
their daring resolutions, to resist the power of Britain. A 
colony of New England settlers, who had first migrated 
from Dorchester in Massachusetts, to Dorchester in South 
Carolina, and afterwards to St. John's in Georgia, led the 
way, in confederating with their northern neighbours. They, 
in March, 1775, appointed Dr. Lyman Hall, their delegate 
to congress, and he was received, as a representative of a 
part of a colony. In July, 1775, the whole province in con- 
vention gave its sanction to the measures of congress, and 
was admitted as the thirteenth link of the grand chain, com- 
prehending all the colonies between Canada and Florida. 
The white population of Georgia, at this period, was about 
fifty thousand. A great proportion of its early settlers was 
from Scotland. 

river swamp* ; by the proper management and cultivation of which, he ac- 
quired a plentiful fortune ; and his successful example promoted at once 
emulation and industry, among 1 the planters. The rapidity of the progress 
of the colony strikingly appears, by a comparison of its exports. In 1763, 
the exports of Georgia amounted to no more than 27*021/. sterling; but in 
1773, the province exported staple commodities, te tke valve of 121,677/; 
sterling. 
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NEW YORK. 

The country, which is now the state of New York, was 
first settled by Hollanders, and held by them for more than 
half of the seventeenth century. They founded their claim on 
prior discovery, by Henry Hudson, in 1609, and subsequent 
permanent occupation. The English claimed the same coun- 
try, as first discovered by Cabot, in 1497 ; and also from 
the circumstance, that the same Hudson, under a commission 
from the king of England, had, as early as the year 1608, 
discovered Long Island, New York, and the river which 
still bears his name. It is neither necessary nor important, 
to decide which had originally the best title to the country. 

In the year 1613, captain Argal was sent out, by Sir 
Thomas Dale, governor of Virginia, to dispossess the 
French of the two towns, Port Royal, and St. Croix, in 
Acadia, then claimed as part of Virginia. In his return, 
he visited the Dutch, on Hudson's river, who, being unable 
to resist him, submitted for the present, to the king of Eng- 
land, and, under him, to the governor of Virginia. Argal 
abandoned his conquests, and the Dutch resumed possession* 
They also proceeded to settle and fortify. They immediately 
erected a fort on Manhattan island, and, in the course of 
twenty years, had a fort on the east side of Delaware bay, 
and another on Connecticut river, which they called Good 
Hope. 

Determined on the settlement of a colony, the States Ge- 
neral made a grant of the country, in 1621, to the West In- 
dia company. Wouter Van Twiller arrived at fort Amster- 
dam, now New York, and took upon himself the government, 
in 1629. The New Englanders having commenced a set- 
tlement in Newhaven, Kieft, the second governor of New 
Netherlands, protested against them ; but his protest being 
unsupported, was disregarded. In the same year, the Dutch 
protested against a settlement of the Swedes, which had late- 
ly been made on the eastern banks of the Delaware. In 
1640, the English, who had overspread the eastern part of 
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Long Island, advanced to Oyster bay. Kieft broke up their 
settlement, in 1642, and fitted out two sloops, to drive the 
English out of Schuylkill, of which the Marylanders had 
lately possessed themselves. 

Peter Stuyvesant was the third and last Dutch governor, 
and began his administration in 1647. The inroads and 
claims upon his government kept him constantly employed. 
New England on the east, and Maryland on the west, alarm- 
ed his fears. About the same time, captain Forrester, a 
Scotchman, claimed Long Island, for the dowager of Stir- 
ling. The Swedes, too, were proceeding in their settlements, 
near the Delaware. Governor Stuyvesant was a faithful 
servant to the West India company. He early and earnest- 
ly stated to his employers, the embarrassments he daily ex- 
perienced, from the New Englanders, the Marylanders, and 
the Swedes ; and pointed out to them, the probability of a 
formidable attack from England. His representations were 
unavailing. No preparations were made against the gather- 
ing storm. Maryland on the one side, and Connecticut on 
the other, urged on their mother country, the necessity of 
an expedition against the Dutch, who separated the southern 
from the northern English colonies*. Their representations 
were regarded by Charles the second. In 1664, he gave to 
his brother James, duke of York and Albany, a patent, 
which included what is now called New York and New Jer- 
sey, a part of Connecticut, and of what is now called Penn- 
sylvania, and the state of Delaware. To reduce this coun- 
try, part of which was in the peaceable possession of the 
Dutch, to the obedience of the Duke of Ydrk ; to gratify the 
colonies of Connecticut and Maryland ; and to consolidate, 
in continuity, the English colonies, king Charles the second 
despatched three armed vessels, having on board three hun- 

• Though the whole American continent, northward of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, belonged to Great Britain, in 1763, yet, one hundred years before, it 
was owned by four distinct European powers. The Spaniards possessed the 
southern extremity ; the French the northern ; and the Dutch the middle. 
The possessions of these three powers were, by treaty and conquest, transr- 
fcrred to England. The Dutch were first conquered. 
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dred soldiers. They reached the harbour of New York, in 
August, 1664. Governor Stuyvesant sent a respectable de- 
putation of citizens, with a letter, desiring to be informed of 
the reason of their approach, and continuance in the har- 
bour. Colonel Nichols, the commander of the expedition, 
answered with a summons, to surrender all fortified place* 
to the king of England; and, at the same time, gave as- 
surance to the inhabitants, that all, who submitted to the 
English government, should be confirmed in their .rights to 
estate, life, and liberty. Stuyresant promised an answer to 
the summons, the next morning ; and, in the mean time, 
convened the council and burgomasters. The Dutch gover- 
nor was a good soldier, and had lost a leg in the service of 
the states. He would willingly have made a defence, and 
refused a sight of the summons, both to the inhabitants and 
burgomasters, lest the easy terms offered might induce them 
to capitulate* The latter, however, insisted upon a copy, 
that they might communicate it to the late magistrates, and 
principal burghers. They called together the inhabitants, 
at the stadt-hoUse, and acquainted them with the governor's 
refusal. Winthrop, governor of Connecticut, at the same 
time, wrote to the director and his council, strongly recom- 
mending a surrender. On the 22d of August, the burgo- 
masters came again into council, and desired to know the 
contents of the English message, from governor Winthrop; 
which Stuyvesant still refused to communicate. They con- 
tinued their importunity, and he, in a fit of anger, tore it to 
pieces ; upon which they protested against the act, and all 
its consequences. Determined upon a defence of the coun- 
try, Stuyvesant wrote a letter in answer to the summons. 
In this, he vindicated the title of the Dutch to the country, 
on the ground of prior possession. He, in particular, as- 
serted that they had, without controul, and, in peace, enjoy- 
ed fort Orange, for forty-eight or fifty years ; the Manhat- 
tans, about forty-one or forty-two years ; the South river, for 
forty ; and Fresh water river, for thirty-six years. In the 
mean time, Nichols published a proclamation, in the coun* 
try, encouraging the inhabitants to submit, and promising 
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them the king's protection, and all the privileges of subjects. 
Stuyvesant was induced to write another letter ; wherein he 
declared, " that he would stand the storm, yet, to prevent 
the spilling of blood, he had sent a deputation, to consult, if 
possible, on accommodation." Nichols, who knew the dis- 
position of the people, answered immediately, that " he 
would treat about nothing, but a surrender/' The Dutch 
governor, the next day, agreed to a treaty, and surrendered. 

The town of New Amsterdam, upon the reduction of the 
island Manhattan, took the name of New York. Hudson 
and the South river were, however, still to be reduced. Sir 
Robert Carr commanded the expedition, on Delaware, and 
Carteret was commissioned to subdue the Dutch, at fort 
Orange. The garrison capitulated on the 24th of Septem- 
ber ; and he called it Albany, in honour of the duke. Sir 
Robert Carr was equally successful on South river ; for he 
compelled both the Dutch and Swedes to capitulate, and de- 
liver up their garrisons, on the 1st of October, 1664. On 
that day, fell the Dutch power on the continent of North 
America; and the whole New Netherlands became subject to 
the English crown. Before these conquests were completed, 
the Duke of York had granted a portion of the territory, 
ceded to him by Charles tlje second, to Lord Berkely, and 
Sir George Carteret This is now called New Jersey. 

Though the New Netherlands were reduced, very few of 
the inhabitants removed from the country. Governor Stuy- 
vesant held his estate, and died there. His posterity still 
survive, and maintain a respectable rank, among the citizens 
of the United States. Nichols, being now possessed of the 
country, took upon himself its government. He permitted 
the city to be ruled as before, by a scout, burgomasters, and 
schepens ; but gradually introduced the English government 

After an administration of three years, Nichols returned 
to England. The time, during his short residence, was al- 
most wholly taken up, in confirming the ancient Dutch 
grants. He erected no courts of justice ; but took upon him- 
self the sole decision of all controversies whatsoever. Com- 
plaints came before him, by petition j upon which, he gave a 
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d?ty to the parties ; and after a summary hearing, pronounced 
judgment. His determinations were called edicts, and exe- 
cuted by the sheriffs, he had appointed. It is much to his 
honour, that, notwithstanding all this plenitude of power, he 
governed the province with integrity and moderation. 

Colonel Francis Lovelace was appointed, by the duke, to 
succeed Nichols, in the government of the province: the 
people lived very peaceably under him, till his powers were 
rendered inefficient, by the re-surrender of the colony. This 
was effected in 1673, by the treachery of John Manning, 
who had at that time the command of the foVt He, by a 
messenger, sent down to the commander of a few Dutch 
ships, which had recently arrived, and lay under Staten 
Island, made his peace. On the same day, the Dutch ships 
came up, moored under the fort, landed their men, and en- 
tered the garrison, without giving or receiving a shot. On 
the surrender of the capital, all the magistrates from the ad- 
jacent country were summoned to New York ; and the major 
part of them swore allegiance to the States General, and the 
prince of Orange. 

The Dutch governor enjoyed his office, but a very short 
reason ; for in 1674, a treaty of peace, between England and 
the States General, was signed ; which restored this country 
to the English. The duke of York, to remove all contro- 
versy respecting his property, obtained a new patent from 
the king, for the same lands, which had been granted to him, 
ten years before ; and two days afterwards he commissioned 
Edmund Andross, to be governor of his territories, in Ame- 
rica, 

New York, being a conquered country, was governed, as 
such, by the duke's governors, and their councils ; who, from 
time to time, made rules and orders, which were esteemed 
to be binding as laws. This state of things continued till 
1683. Orders were then, for the first time, given, to elect 
representatives of the people, as a branch of the legislature. 
This was very acceptable to the Dutch and English, the old 
and new settlers. The people were more pleased than bene- 
fited. A dissatisfaction with the government soon became 
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general. Papists began to settle in the province, under the- 
smiles of the officers, appointed by the duke. Several pub- 
lie characters openly avowed the Roman Catholic religion* 
The cry, that the Protestant religion was in danger, became 
universal. In this state of general alarm, intelligence ar- 
rived, that a revolution was on the point of taking place, im 
England. The hopes of the disaffected were elevated ; but 
none chose to act, till the Bostonians had set the example. 
Sir Edmund Andross, who was devoted to the arbitrary 
measures of king James, by his tyranny in New England* 
had drawn upon himself the universal odium of a people, 
animated .with the love of liberty ; and therefore, when they 
could no longer endure his despotic rule, they seized and 
imprisoned him ; and afterwards sent him to England. Upon 
the news of these events, several captains of militia convened, 
to concert measures in favour of the prince of Orange. 
Among these, Jacob Leisler was the most active. He was a 
man in esteem among the people, and of a moderate fortune ; 
but destitute of every qualification, necessary for conducting 
the grand enterprise, which he undei^ooi^ Milborne, his 
son-in-law, an Englishman, directed all hir councils. 

Their first object was the seizure of the garrison, in New 
York. Leisler entered it, with forty-nine men, and, having 
got possession, determined to hold it, till the whole militia 
should join him. Being now in complete possession of the 
fort, he sent an address to king William and queen Mary. 
This was followed by a private letter from Leisler to king 
William, which informed his majesty of the state of the gar- 
rison, and the temper of the people ; and concluded with 
strong protestations of sincerity, loyalty, and zeaL 

Leister's sudden investiture with supreme power over the 
province, and the probable prospects of king William's ap- 
probation of his conduct, excited the envy and jealousy of the 
late council and magistrates, who had refused to join in the 
glorious work of the revolution. Leisler, on the other hand, 
fearful of their influence, and wishing to extinguish the jea- 
lousy of the people, admitted several trusty persons to a par- 
ticipation of that power, which the militia had committed 
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solely to himself. In conjunction with these, he exercised 
the government ; assuming to himself only the honour of he- 
ing president in their councils. This model continued, till 
a packet arrived, with a letter from the Lords Carmarthen, 
Halifax, and others, directed " to Francis Nicholson, Esq. 
or, in his absence, to such as, for the time being, take care 
for preserving the peace, and administering the laws, in their 
majesties' province of New York, in America." This letter 
was accompanied with another from Lord Nottingham, which 
empowered Nicholson to take upon him the chief command, 
and " to do every thing appertaining to the office of lieutenant 
governor, according to the laws and customs of New York, 
until further orders." 

Nicholson, who had acted as lieutenant governor, under 
king James, having absconded, when this packet came to hand, 
Leisler considered the letter as directed to himself; and, from 
that time, issued all kinds of commissions in his own name, 
assuming the title, as well as the authority, of lieutenant go- 
vernor. Except the eastern inhabitants of Long Island, all 
the southern paAjpf the colony cheerfully submitted to Leis- 
ter's commands. The people of Albany, in the mean time, 
were determined to hold the garrison and city for king Wil- 
liam, independent of Leisler ; and formed themselves into a 
convention, for that purpose. 

Taking it for granted, that Leisler at New York, and the 
convention at Albany, were equally well affected to the revo- 
lution, nothing could be more unwise than the conduct of both 
parties, who, by their unaccommodating tempers, threw the 
province into convulsions, and sowed the seeds of mutual ha- 
tred and animosity. When Albany declared for the prince 
of Orange, there was nothing else that Leisler could proper- 
ly require. Rather than sacrifice the public peace of the 
province to the trifling honour of resisting a man, who had 
no evil designs, the people of Albany ought, in prudence, to 
have delivered the garrison ipto his hands, till the king's 
definitive order should arrive : but, while Leisler, on the one 
hand, was inebriated with his new-gotten power, so, on the 
other, Bayard, Courtland, Schuyler, and their associates, 
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could not brook a submission to the authority of a man, mean 
in his abilities, and inferior in his degree. 

Jacob Milborne was commissioned for the reduction of 
Albany. Upon his arrival there, a great number of the in- 
habitants armed themselves. In these circumstances, Mil*- 
borne thought proper to retreat ; and soon afterwards depart- 
ed from Albany. In the spring, he commanded another par- 
ty, upon the same errand ; and the distress of the country, 
on an Indian irruption, gave him all the desired success. 
No sooner was he possessed of the garrison, than most of the 
principal members of the convention absconded ; upon which, 
their effects were arbitrarily seized, and confiscated. 

Colonel Henry Sloughter, who had a commission from 
king William, to be governor of the province, arrived, and 
published it on the 19th of March, 1691. Never was a go- 
vernor more necessary to the province, than at this critical 
conjuncture : but either through the hurry of the king's af- 
fairs, or the powerful interest of a favourite, a man was sent 
over, utterly destitute of every qualification for government; 
licentious in his morals, avaricious, and poor. If Leisler 
had delivered the garrison to colonel Sloughter, as he ought 
to have done, upon his first landing, he would doubtless have 
attracted the favourable notice, both of the governor and the 
crown : but, being a weak man, he was so intoxicated with 
the love of power, that, though he had been well informed of 
Sloughter's appointment, he not only shut himself up in the 
fort, with Bayard and Nichols, whom he had imprisoned ; 
but refused to deliver them up, or to surrender the garrison. 
From this moment, he lost all credit with the governor, who 
joined the party against him. On the second demand of the 
fort, Milborne and Delanoy came out, under pretence of con- 
ferring with his excellency ; but, in reality, {o discover his 
designs. Sloughter, who considered them as rebels, threw 
them both into gaol. Leisler, upon this event, thought pro- 
per to abandon the fort, which colonel Sloughter immediate- 
ly entered. Bayard and Nichols were now released from 
their confinement, and sworn of the jjrivy council. Leisler, 
vob. ii 23 
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having thus ruined bis cause, was apprehended, with many 
of his adherents ; and a commission of oyer and terminer is- 
sued for their trials. 

In vain did they plead the merit of their zeal for king 
William, since they had so lately opposed hi* governor. 
Leisler endeavoured to justify his conduct, insisting that 
Lord Nottingham's letter entitled him to act in the, quality 
of lieutenant governor. Leisler and his son were condemned 
to death, for high treason. These violent measures drove 
many of the inhabitants, who were fearful of being appre- 
hended, into the neighbouring colonies. Tranquillity was not 
completely restored, till an act of general indemnity was 
passed. 

Colonel Sloughter proposed, about this time, to set out to 
Albany : but, as Leister's party were enraged at his impri- 
sonment, and the late sentence against him, his enemies were 
afraid new troubles would spring up, in the absence of the 
governor : for this reason, both the assembly and council ad- 
vised, that the prisoners should be immediately executed. 
Sloughter chose rather to delay such a violent step ; being 
fearful of cutting off two men, who ha.l vigorously appeared 
for the king, and so signally contributed to the revolution. 
Nothing could be more disagreeable to their enemies, whose 
interest was deeply concerned in their destruction; and, 
therefore, when no other measures could prevail with the go- 
vernor, tradition informs us, that a sumptuous feast was pre- 
pared, to which colonel Sloughter was invited. When his 
excellency's reason was drowned in his cups, the intreaties 
of the company prevailed with him, to sign the death warrant 
Before he recovered his senses, the prisoners were executed. 
The bodies of these unhappy sufferers were afterwards taken 
up, and interred with great pomp, in the old Dutch church, 
in the city of New York. Their estates were restored to 
their families, and Leister's descendants, in the public esti- 
mation, are rather dignified than disgraced, by the fall of 
their ancestor. The severity on both sides irritated one half 
of the people against the other. Leislerians and Anti-Leisle- 
rians became the names of two parties, who, for many years* 
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hated and opposed each other, to the great disturbance of 
the people. 

The revolution being established, governors were appoint- 
ed, by the new order of British sovereigns. As they were 
good, or bad, the people were happy or otherwise. About 
this time, the French schemes, for joining Canada and Lou* 
isiana, and limiting the English colonies to the Atlantic 
coast, began to be unfolded. The governor oTOanada built 
forts, and otherwise encroached on the mnits of New York. 
He also began to make, and extend, a communication from 
the St. Lawrence to the lakes of Canada ; and gradually to 
approach the head waters of the Ohio. The friendship of the 
confederacy of Indians, known by the name of the Six Na- 
tions, was courted by both. Roman Catholic missionaries 
from Canada were sent among them, ostensibly to convert 
them to Christianity ; but really to secure their attachment to 
Prance. Severe laws were passed in New York, to punish 
them as intruders. A great trade was carried on, between 
Albany and Canada, for goods saleable among the Indians. 
Burnet, governor of New York,* with the view of keeping 

• William Burnet was, at the same time, governor of New Jersey, and af- 
terwards of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. A sketch of his life will 
throw light on the history of these provinces. He was the eldest son of the 
celebrated bishop Burnet, and was born at the Hague, in 1688, and named 
after king William, who, when prince of Orange, stood his godfather. He 
was governor of New York and New Jersey, from 1720 to 1728. 

None of his predecessors had such extensive and just views of the Indian 
affairs, and of the dangerous neighbourhood of the French. He penetrated 
into their policy ; being convinced, from their possessing the main passes., 
from their care to conciliate the natives, and from the increase of their set- 
tlements, in Louisiana, that the British colonies had much to fear from them. 
In bis first speech to the assembly, he expressed his apprehensions, and en- 
deavoured to awaken the suspicion of the members. Agreeably to his desire, 
an act was passed, prohibiting the sale of such goods to the French, as were 
suitable for the Indian trade. This was a wise and necessary measure ; fpr, 
by means of goods procured from Albany, and transported to Canada, by the 
Mohawk river, and Lake Ontario, the French were enabled to divert the fur 
trade from the Hudson to the St. Lawrence, and to seduce the fidelity of the 
Indian allies. But wise and necessary as this measure was, a clamour was 
raised against it, by those whose interests were affected. The governor, 
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the Six Nations dependent on the English for their supplies, 
procured acts of the legislature, for restraining this trade : 



however, was not prevented from pursuing his plans, for the public welfare. 
He perceived the importance of obtaining the command of lake Ontario, in 
order to frustrate the project of the French, for establishing a chain of forts, 
from Canada to Louisiana ; so as to confine the English colonies to narrow 
limits, along 4| sea coast. For this purpose, he began the erection of a 
trading house, at OswegR in the country of the Seneca Indians, in 1722. 

Another circumstance, in addition to the act above mentioned, increased 
the disaffection of the people to the governor. As he sustained the office of 
chancellor, he paid great attention to its duties. Though he was not a law- 
yer, he, in general, transacted the business which was brought before him, 
with correctness and ability. He had, however, one failing, which disquali- 
fied him for a station, that sometimes required a patient application of mind. 
His decisions were precipitate. He used to say of himself, " I act first, and 
think afterwards." Such was his disinterested zeal, in prosecuting his plan 
of opposition to the French, that, after they had built a large storehouse, and 
repaired the fort at Niagara, in 1726, he, in the following year, at his own 
expense, built a fort at Oswego, for the protection of the post and trade, 
faiis was a measure of the highest importance to the colonies. v 

Being appointed governor of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, he reach- 
ed Boston, July 13, 1728, and was received with unusual pomp. In his 
speech to the assembly, July 24, he made known his instructions, to insist 
upon a fixed salary, and expressed his intention firmly to adhere to them. 
Thus, the controversy, which had been agitated during the administration 
of his predecessor, Shute, was revived. On the one hand, it was contended, 
that, if the support of the governor depended upon an annual grant, he would 
be laid under constraint, and would not act with the necessary independence, 
and regard to the rights of the king. On the other, it was asserted, that the 
charter gave the assembly a full right to raise and appropriate all monies, 
for the support of government ; and that an honourable support would always 
be afforded to a worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him completely 
independent of the people, whose interests he was bound to promote. The 
governor pursued the controversy with spirit ; but without success. The 
opposition bad an evident effect upon his spirits. 

' Governor Burnet was a man of superior talents, and, in many respects, of 
an amiable character. His acquaintance with books, and his free and easy 
manner of communicating his sentiments, made him the delight of men of 
letters. His library was one of the richest private collections in America. 

He published some astronomical observations, in the transactions of the 
royal society, and an essay on Scripture prophecy, wherein an attempt is made 
to explain the three periods, contained in the twelfth chapter of Daniel, and 
to prove, that the first period expired in 1715. This was published in 1724. 
He died in 1729. 
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but in this he was thwarted, by the selfishness of the mer- 
chants. To secure the friendship of the Indians, to obtain 
the command of the lakes, and of the country between New 
York and Canada^ were objects pursued by both, from an 
early period of the eighteenth century, or rather from the 
year 1692. Governor Burnet, who commenced his adminis- 
tration in 1720, was the first who sounded a general alarm, v 
and stirred up the colonists to be on their guard ; but reci- 
procal schemes of counteraction had been previously project- 
ed, by the Canadians and New Yorkers, against each other : 
by the latter, for security ; by the former, in subserviency to 
their grand scheme, of uniting Canada with Louisiana. This 
was the beginning of a long and bloody war, between France 
and England, for American empire. Ships, colonies, and 
commerce, were the objects of both, at that time ; as they are 
at present. In this contest, New York occupied the battle 
ground, between the two nations. On or near her northern 
and western borders, was planted the germe of several wars ; 
and particularly of that decisive one, which, after raging 
from 1755 to 1763, ended in the expulsion of the French 
from the continent of North America, and remotely in the 
American revolution. These military events shall be more 
particularly explained, in the next chapter. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution, the number of inhabitants, in 
the province of New York, was 248,139. 

NEW JERSEY. 

In 1664, the duke of York sold that part of his patent, 
which is now called New Jersey, to lord Berkely and Sir 
George Carteret. It had been previously settled by Holland- 
ers and Swedes. To encourage emigration, its new pro- 
prietors offered various privileges to settlers. It was now 
established, as a fundamental principle, " that all vacant 
territory shall be purchased, for their use, from the abori- 
gines." As a bounty to those who settled in New Jersey, 
within a limited period, eighty acres of land were offered to 
each, at a quit rent of a penny an acre ; the payment of 
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which, however, wag not to commence till March, 1670. 
Acquainted with the human heart, and instructed in English 
jurisprudence, the proprietors declared, that the province 
should be ruled, only by laws made by an assembly, in which 
the people were represented. They reserved to themselves 
the whole executive power. Such was the first constitution 
of New Jersey. The county of Bergen was first settled. 
The inhabitants thereof, who were numerous at the time of 
the surrender, remained, and became English subjects. 
Some Qanes had been among the first settlers. Hence cam* 
the name of Bergen. The manner of settling it, was in smaD 
lots, on which their dwellings were erected, contiguous to 
each other, in the town of Bergen. But their plantations 
were at a distance. The reason of fixing thus is said to 
have been, an apprehension of danger from the Indians in 
the vicinity. Soon after the surrender of the province, many 
industrious, respectable farmers removed to it. A consider- 
able number of the English inhabitants, from Long Island, 
settled in East Jersey. Most of these fixed about Middle- 
town, and from that centre extended themselves, gradually, 
to Freehold, and its vicinity. Many families also came 
from New England to Shrewsbury. There were very soon 
four towns in the province; Elizabeth, Newark, Middletown, 
and Shrewsbury. These and the adjacent country were, 
in a few years, supplied with inhabitants, from Scotland, 
England, and the neighbouring colonies, in addition to the 
old Dutch settlers, who generally remained after the sur- 
render. 

Lord Berkely and Sir George Carteret appointed Philip 
Carteret governor of New Jersey, and gave him power to 
grant lands to settlers. In the execution of this duty, he 
made previous purchases from the Indians. This was readily 
done, and for inconsiderable sums, compared with the da- 
mage that was likely to result from taking possession, with- 
out their consent ; for they were sufficiently numerous to 
annoy the settlements. The new comers were obliged, in 
«very instance, to pay the Indians for their lands. The re- 
sult was favourable. As the Indians parted with their lanjfo 
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to their own satisfaction, they became good neighbours. 
Though there were frequent reports of their coming to kill 
the white people, no instance occurred of their hurting them,* 
in this early period of settlement. 

Governor Carteret took up his residence in Elizabeth- 
town. With him came about thirty people, who brought 
with them goods, proper for planting a new country. The 
governor sent persons to New England, and other places, 
to publish the proprietors' favourable terms of settlement, 
and to invite settlers. Many came from the eastern colonies* 
and settled at Elizabethtown, Woodbridge, Piscataway, and 
Newark. Sundry vessels were, from time to time, sent by 
the proprietors, with people and goods, to encourage the set- 
tlement of their lands. Under their fostering care, the pro- 
vince of East New Jersey increased, and continued to thrive, 
till the Dutch invasion, in 1675. This suspended the Eng- 
lish government, till the next year, when by a treaty of 
peace the country was restored to England. In 1672, gover- 
nor Carteret went to England, and left captain John Beng 
bis deputy ; but returned in 1674. On his return, he found 
the inhabitants more disposed to peace and union. He 
brought with him the king's proclamation, a fresh commis- 
sion, and instructions from Sir George Carteret. These 
were published, and had a good effect. Elizabethtown was 
at this period the seat of government. There the assemblies 
and supreme courts held their sessions. And in it, the pub- 
lic offices were kept. It then consisted of only a few fami- 
lies, who had recently settled in the wilderness. But the 
town and the adjacent country gradually filled with people, 
from New York and New England, who brought with them 
their peculiar religion, and established their ancient usages. 
They encountered none of the disasters, which had proved 
so fatal to other colonies ; because, they settled in the vicinity 
of cultivated countries, which furnished them with food, and, 
of New York, whose commerce supplied all their wants. 
This last circumstance, however advantageous at first, proved 
at length equally pernicious. It has, to this day, prevented 
the rise of a mart among themselves, to give life to their traf- 
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fie. The inhabitants naturally engaged in the same pursuits 
as their neighbours, in purchasing peltry from the numer- 
ous little tribes, which then roved over the adjacent forest ; 
and in raising cattle and grain, which long supplied their 
wants. They were never much disturbed by Indians. Owing 
to this cause, and to the salubrity of the climate, a settlement 
in New Jersey became very desirable. Its tranquillity was 
at last interrupted, by the approach of the day, when the 
payment of quit-rents was to commence. To evade this de- 
mand, they set up titles, derived from the original possessors, 
in opposition to those of the proprietors. 

The duke of York appointed Andross his lieutenant over 
his territories, extending from the western bank of Connec- 
ticut, to the further shore of the Delaware. The whole 
powers of government, as well legislative as executive, were 
invested in a governor and council, whereby a tyranny was 
established in New Jersey, as at New York. Dyer was, 
at the same time, appointed collector of " those duties, which 
the duke thought fit to establish throughout his territories," 
Andross took possession of his charge, in November, 1674. 
Meanwhile, lord Berkely, dissatisfied with an estate, which 
brought him neither profit nor honour, assigned his rights 
to William Penn, and three associates. But, as all par- 
ties soon perceived the disadvantage of a joint property, they 
divided the province with Carteret. And now, for the first 
time, was the country formed into East and West Jersey. 
The former was released, in July, 1676, by the assignees of 
lord Berkely to Carteret; and he in return conveyed to them 
the latter. The duke retained the government of the last, 
as a dependency on New York. Hence commenced a con- 
fusion of jurisdiction, and an uncertainty of property, which 
long distracted the people, and at length ended in the anni- 
hilation of the government of the proprietors. 

Carteret began, in 1676, to clear out vessels from East 

. Jersey : but he was steadily opposed by Andross, who saw 

that it tended equally to injure the commerce, and to lessen 

the customs of New York. The various taxes, which were 

imposed by the governor and council, on the province of 
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New York, in the year 1678, were, at the same time, ex- 
tended to Jersey. And it was in vain for Carteret to esta- 
blish, in the latter, a free port, since the governor of New 
York seized and condemned the vessels trading thither. The 
duke of Tork was little inclined " to let go any of that pre- 
rogative, which had been always exercised over Jersey/' 
The proprietors of West Jersey had, in the mean time, un- 
ceasingly begged the duke of York, to restore to them the 
Hghts, which they derived from his grant of 1664 ; and that 
their province should be discharged from all future depen- 
dence on New York. After various consultations, their pre- 
tensions were referred to that eminent lawyer, Sir William, 
Jones, who decided, "that, as the grant to Berkely and 
Carteret had reserved no profit, or jurisdiction, the legality 
of the taxes could not be defended/' In compliance with 
this determination, the dake, without hesitation, confirmed 
West Jersey to the proprietors, in August, 1680. Thus, after 
being so long ruled as a conquered country, this province 
was restored to its former privileges. Byllying, one of the 
proprietors, who had been very instrumental in procuring 
this advantageous change, was appointed first governor of 
West Jersey. About this time, the province received a con- 
siderable accession of inhabitants. In 1677, and the follow- 
ing years, a number of Quakers arrived from England, and 
settled about Burlington and Salem. Some of these, in as* 
cending the Delaware, were struck with the high ground, oa 
which Philadelphia now stands, and observed, that it was an 
excellent site for a city. They proceeded, and laid out the 
town of Burlington, while Philadelphia was a forest, and 
five years before it began to be built. 

About the same time, a number of settlors, from Long 
Island and New England, fixed themselves in New Jersey. 
But it never assumed the appearance of a cultivated country, 
till its population was promoted by the overflowing of its 
neighbours. It was overshadowed, however, by Pennsyl- 
vania, which grew up with rapidity, along its western borders. 
The recent change, in the political condition of New Jersey, 
was deplored by New York, as the certain loss of its trade* 

Vftfu i. 9* 
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and as the destruction of its revenue. This apparent evil 
proved a real blessing. The decisive opinion of Jones, and 
the subsequent independence of the Jerseys, were the princi- 
pal causes of the introduction of an assembly in New York ; 
for it was foreseen, that, had the duke even an indisputable 
right, to impose customs on New York, the exertion of it 
would only drive people across the Hudson, to the neigh- 
bouring colony, to which bis power did not extend. 

The spirit of discord, which had early disturbed the re* 
pose of East Jersey, seems to have been never perfectly allay- 
ed. When the assembly convened at Elizabethtown, in Oc- 
tober, 1681, a violent dissension commenced, between the 
governor and council, on the one side, and the representa- 
tives on the other, who differed extremely on the question, 
whether "the late grant, from the duke of York to the 
proprietors, ought to be considered as the foundation of their 
government." 

Offended with a province, which he could neither please 
nor govern, Carteret transferred his rights, in February, 
1682, to William Fenn, and eleven associates, of the Quaker 
religion. These men immediately conveyed one half of their 
interest to the earl of Perth, and eleven other Scotch- 
men ; making in the whole, twenty-four proprietors. De- 
sirous rather to hold the province, by an immediate char- 
ter from the duke of York, than under their purchase, the 
Scotch proprietors successfully solicited a new patent. In 
March, 1683, a grant was conferred on the earl of Perth, 
and his associates. Thus the property of the soil of East 
Jersey became invested in owners of different kinds; in 
the general proprietors ; in the purchasers under them ; in 
claimants under patents ; and in Indian purchases. A fruit- 
ful seed plot of future litigation was thus sown in the colony. 

Though oppression fell not so heavily on the people, as to 
interrupt their pursuits, the Jerseys did not eiyoy perfect 
tranquillity, owing chiefly to the claims of a more powerful 
neighbour. It was to little purpose, to declare them inde- 
pendent of New York, if she still claimed, and exercised 
real jurisdiction. Subsequent to the year 16&3 r the New 
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York assembly extended the same taxes to New Jersey, as 
it had established for its constituents. These impositions 
were resisted, and complained of to the ruling powers in 
England. But no farther redress was obtained, than an 
order to the governor of New York, in May, 1687, " to 
permit vessels to pass without interruption to East Jersey, 
paying the same customs as at New York/ 9 In pursuance of 
king James's plans, for consolidating the colonies, the Jer* 
seys were, not long afterwards, annexed to New England. In 
order to evince their loyalty, and in the hope of losing lea* 
by submission than a fruitless resistance, the proprietors of 
East Jersey made a formal surrender of their patent; pray- 
ing only for a new grant, securing their title to the soil* 
But, before a request so reasonable could be granted, a re- 
volution ensued, which transferred the allegiance of proprie- 
tors and people, to new sovereigns. From June, 1689, to 
August, 1692, the Jerseys were left without a government 
That of Andross had been overthrown, and no other was es- 
tablished in its place. 

■ East Jersey had been already divided into five counties. 
The first emigrants were the immediate descendants of the 
men, who passed the Sound from Connecticut, and settled on 
Long Island. Soon afterwards lord Perth, and other noble- 
men of his country, became proprietors. Considerable num- 
bers removed thither from Scotland. Many of these settled 
about Amboy, and near the river Raritan. * The proprietors 
appointed Robert Barclay, author of the Apology, governor 
of East Jersey, for life. He continued in that office till 1685, 
when he was succeeded by lord Neil Campbell, and he, in 
1698, by Sir Thomas Lane. In the same period, West Jer- 
sey had Olive, Skein, Cox, and Hamilton, in succession, for 
their governors. 

In the last fifteen or twenty years of the seventeenth cen-» 
tury, the province was in a state of confusion. The revolu- 
tion of 1688, in England, unsettled preceding systems, and 
delays intervened, before a new efficient .government ww 
established* 
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These disorders, continuing to increase, arose to their 
greatest height, in 1701. Each of the two divisions of Jer- 
sey had many and different proprietors, who promoted se- 
parate and clashing interests. Moderate councils were dis- 
regarded. A spirit of party and discord took place of order 
and peace. Every expedient to restore union and regularity 
was unavailing. In this state of things, the proprietors of 
both divisions, in 1702, surrendered their rights of govern- 
ment to queen Anne. 

This was readily accepted ; for at that period, there was 
an eagerness in the crown, to repossess itself of colonial 
charters. The distinction of East and West Jersey hencefor- 
ward ceased, and both were united under the name of New 
Jersey. The subsequent proceedings of the government were 
more uniform and systematic. 

Queen Anne appointed her cousin, lord Cornbury, first 
governor of the recently acquired royal province. He was 
also governor of New York, and in both exercised his powers, 
to the oppression of the people. The assembly of the latter 
complained of him to the queen, who divested him of his office. 
On his becoming a private man, his creditors arrested him ; 
and he remained in the custody of the sheriff, till the death 
of his father, when, succeeding to the earldom of Clarendon, 
he returned to England. His successors were lord Lovelace, 
Ingoldsby, Hunter, Burnet, Montgomerie, Cosby, Anderson,, 
as president of council, and Hamilton ; who administered the 
government in succession, from 1708 to 1738. In this period, 
government was carried on with more union, energy, and 
advantage to the people, than before ; but the country was 
not the seat of any great event. The most remarkable was 
a co-operation in plans for the conquest of Canada. In 1709, 
the assembly passed laws for emitting 30001. in bills of 
credit, and enforcing its currency > and also, for the en- 
couragement of volunteers, to go on an expedition to Cana- 
da. This was the first paper money emitted in New Jersey. 
It was well supported, and kept up its credit without depre- 
ciation. It was made a tender in law, and answered many 
Valuable purposes, without the evils, which, in some other 
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•olonies, resulted from bilk of credit About the aaae time, 
laws were passed for taking the affirmation of Quakers in 
legal proceedings, as a substitute for t|feir oaths. 

In this period of thirty years, the colony progressively in- 
creased in numbers and wealth. Feeling their own import- 
ance, they petitioned for a separate governor. Hitherto 
they had been regularly annexed to. the government of New 
York 5 and one governor presided over both provinces. Their 
petition was readily granted. In 1738, Lewis Morris* was 
appointed governor of New Jersey, distinct from New York, 
He continued in office till his death, in 1746* He was suc T 
ceeded by Hamilton, and he by Reading, as presidents of the 
council. Jonathan Belcher was governor, from 1747, to 
1757, and was succeeded by Reading, president of the coun- 
cil. Francis Bernard succeeded to the government, in 1758. 
His successors were Thomas Boone, Josiah Hardy, and Wil- 
liam Franklin ; the last of whom continued in office till the 
termination of royal government. Anterior to the com- 
mencement of the revolution, nothing of great political con- 

* Lewis Morris, governor of New Jersey, was left an orphan when a child* 
and was adopted by his uncle. Once, through fear of his resentment, h6 
strolled into Virginia, and thence to the West Indies. On his return, how. 
ever, he was received with joy. From his infancy, he lived in a manner well 
calculated to teach him the nature of man, and to fortify his mind, to bear 
the vicissitudes of life. For several years, he was chief justice of New York, 
and was the second counsellor of New Jersey, named in lord Cornbury*s 
commission, in 1702 ; and continued with several suspensions, till 1738, 
when he was appointed governor of New Jersey, as separate from New York. 
The province owed much to his early patriotism and abilities. His will was 
singular. In it, he prohibited rings and scarfs from being given at his fune- 
ral, and wished no man to be paid for preaching a funeral sermon upon him ; 
though if any man, churchman or dissenter, minister or not, were inclined 
to say any thing, he should be permitted to do so. He prohibited any 
mourning dress to be worn on his account, as he should die when divine 
Providence should call him away ; and was unwilling that his friends should 
be at the expense, authorized only by the common folly of mankind. He 
was a man of letters, and, though a little whimsical in his temper, was grave 
in his manners, and of a most penetrating mind. In the knowledge of the 
law, he was pre-eminent Acute in controversy, when he had advanced an 
argument, he would not yield it, unless it were disproved by demonstration 
almost mathematical. 
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sequence occurred in the province. In accomplishing that 
great event, New Jersey suffered much, and bled freely. 
When she confedertflpd with her sister oolonies, to resist 
Great Britain, her population amounted to 161,290. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE. 

William Penn, who, by purchase, had become a large pro- 
prietor* of New Jersey, being dissatisfied with his numerous 

* William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was the son of Sir William 
Penn, an admiral of the English navy, in the protectorate of Cromwell, and 
in the reign of Charles the second ; and who, as an officer, had rendered 
very important services to the nation, particularly by the conquest of Jamai- 
ca from the Spaniards, and in a naval victory over the Dutch. The son of 
this meritorious naval officer, from principle, and in opposition to all world* 
ly motives, at an early period of his life, joined the Quakers, when they were 
an obscure and persecuted sect. As one of them, and as a preacher among 
them, he was repeatedly imprisoned. On a particular occasion, when he was 
brought to trial at the old Bailey, for preaching agreeably to the rules of his 
sect, be pleaded his own cause, with the freedom of an Englishman, and the 
magnanimity of a hero. The jury at first brought in their verdict a guilty 
of speaking in Grace Church street" This being deemed no verdict, they 
were threatened and sent back. Mr. Penn said to them : * ye are English- 
men ! mind your privilege ! give not away your right !" They were then shut 
up all night, without victuals or (ire. The next morning, they brought in 
the same verdict Being sent back, and threatened again, they brought in 
their verdict, " not guilty.** On this, they were fined forty marks each, and 
imprisoned along with the accused, till their fines and fees were paid. 
Fenn*s feelings and reflections, roused by persecution, led him to adopt the 
most liberal ideas of toleration. A love for freedom of inquiry, and a total 
abhorrence of persecution for conscience sake, took possession of his whole 
soul. It is a singular circumstance in the history of mankind, that divine 
^Providence should give to such a man, as William Penn, an opportunity to 
make a fair experiment of these'excellent maxims, by establishing a colony 
in America, on the most' liberal principles of toleration, at a time, when the 
oldest nations in Europe were endeavouring to reduce the minds of men, to 
a most absurd uniformity, in articles of faith, and modes of worship. 

Penn, having obtained a grant of a large territory given him as a reward 
for his father's services, by public advertisement, invited purchasers, and 
described the country with a display of the advantages, which might be ex- 
pected from a settlement in it This induced many single persons, and some 
families, chiefly of the denomination of Quakers, to think of a removal to it 
A number of merchants and others formed themselves into a company, for 
the sake of encouraging the settlement and trade of the country, and pur- 
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furtnevB, formed the deaga of acqwhriag for himself a se- 
parate eitate* On his petition, a charter was issued, in 

chased twenty thousand acres of Penn's land. Their objects were to en- 
courage the manufactures of leather and glass ; the catting and sawing of 
timber, and the whale fishery. 

The fee simple of the soil was sold, at the rate of twenty pounds, lor 
every thousand acres. They, who rented lands, were to pay one penny year* 
Ij, per acre. In every hundred t ho us a nd acres, the proprietor reserved ten 
for himself. The quit-rents were not agreed to, without difficulty. The 
purchasers remonstrated against them, aa a burden unprecedented in any 
other American colony. 

All preliminaries being adjusted, the first colony came over to America* 
and began their settlement, above the confluence of the Schuylkill with the 
Delaware. By them, the proprietor sent a letter to the Indians, informing 
them, that " the great God had been pleased to make him concerned, in 
their part of the world, and that the king of the country, whet e he lived, 
had given him a great province therein ; but that he did not desire to enjoy 
it, without their consent 5 that be wasa man of peace 1 and that the people 
whom he sent were of the same disposition : and, if any difference should 
happen between them, it might be adjusted, by an equal number of men, 
chosen on both sides." With this letter, he appointed commissioners to 
treat with the Indians, about purchasing lands, and promised them, that he 
would shortly come, and converse with them in person. 

At this time the English penal laws, against dissenters, were rigorously 
executed. This made many of the Quakers desirous of accompanying or 
following Penn, into America, where they had a prospect of the most exten- 
sive liberty of conscience. Having chosen some for his particular com- 
panions, he embarked with them, in August, 1683. As the ship sailed up 
the Delaware, the inhabitants came on board, and saluted their new gover- 
nor, with an air of joy and satisfaction. Penn, on his landing, summoned 
the people to meet him. He entertained them with a speech, explaining 
the purpose of his coming, and the views of his government Having re- 
newed the commissions of their former magistrates, he went to Chester, 
where he repeated the tame things, and received the congratulations of the 
inhabitants. Those of them, who were stwedes, appointed a delegate to 
compliment him on his arrival, and to assure him of their affection and 
fidelity. 

At this time, the number of previous settlers was about three thousand. 
These were Dutch, Swedes, and Finns. The Dutch were settled on the bay 
of Delaware, and applied themselves chiefly to trade. At Newcastle they 
had a court-house, and a place of worship. The Swedes and Finns lived 
higher up the river, and followed husbandry. Their settlements were 
Christiana, Tenecum, and Wicoco, at each of which they had a church. 
They were a plain, sober, and industrious people » and most of them had 
fcpge families. The colony, which Penn had sent over the year before, 
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1681, in which king Charles granted to him, in absolute 
property, by the title of Pennsylvania, that tract of country, 

began their settlement above Wicoco ; and it was, by special direction of the 
proprietor, called Philadelphia. 

Within a month after Penn's arrival, he called a general assembly at Ches- 
ter, when the constitution, which had been formed in England, was to un- 
dergo an experiment. The freemen, both of the province and territory, 
were summoned to compose this assembly in person. Instead of which, 
they, of their own accord, elected twelve members, in each settlement, 
amounting in all to seventy-two. These, at the request of their constituents, 
were distributed into two houses. Three out of each county made a coun- 
cil, consisting of eighteen, and the remaining part formed an assembly of 
fifty-four. 

' Penn's next object was to treat with the natives. The benevolence of his 
disposition led him to exercise great tenderness towards them, which was 
much increased, by an opinion that he had formed, and which he openly 
avowed, that they were descended of the ten dispersed tribes of Israel. 
He travelled into the country, visited them in their cabins, was present at 
their feasts, conversed with them in a free and familiar manner, and gained 
their affections, by his obliging carriage, and frequent acts of generosity. 

Some of their chiefs made him a voluntary present, of the land which they 
claimed : others sold it at a stipulated price. He was so happy as to suc- 
ceed in his endeavours, to gain the good will of the Indians. They have fre- 
quently, in subsequent treaties, many years afterwards, expressed great 
veneration for his memory ; and to perpetuate it, they have given to the suc- 
cessive governors of Pennsylvania, the name of Onas, Which in their language 
signifies a Pen. 

One part of his agreement with the Indians was, that they should sell no 
lands to any person, but to himself or his agents : another was, that his agents 
should not occupy, nor grant any lands, but those fairly purchased of the In- 
dians. 

Peim foresaw, that the situation of his province, and the liberal encourage- 
ment which he had given to settlers, would draw people of all denomina- 
tions thither, and render it a place of commerce. He therefore determined 
to lay tiie plan of a capital city, which, in conformity to his catholic and 
pacific ideas, he called Philadelphia. The site of it was a neck of land, be- 
tween the river Delaware and Schuylkill ; and he designed that the city 
should extend from one to the other. This spot was chosen on account of 
the firm soil, the gentle rising from each river, towards the middle, the nu- 
merous springs, the depth of water, for ships of burden, and the good an- 
chorage. The ground was surveyed, and a plan of the intended city was 
drawn, by Thomas Holme, surveyor general. Ten streets, of two miles in 
length, were laid out from river to river, and twenty streets, of one mile in 
length, crossing them at right angles. Four squares were reserved for com- 
mon purposes $ one in each quarter of the city, and in the centre, on the 
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bounded on the east by the river Delaware, extending west- 
ward five degrees of longitude, stretching to the north, from 
twelve miles northward of Newcastle, to the forty-third de- 
gree of latitude, and limited on the south by a circle of 

most elevated spot, was a larger square of ten acres, in which were to be 
built a state-house, a market-house, a school-house, and a place of worship. 
On the side of each river it was intended to build wharves, and ware-houses j 
and from each front street, nearest to the rivers, an open space was to be left, 
in the descent to the shores. All owners of one thousand acres were enti* 
tied to a city lot. Before each house, was to be an open court, planted with 
rows of trees. The city was rapidly built, and its increasing inhabitants 
were plentifully supplied, from the adjacent farms. 

Penn was well contented with the country. Among his printed works, 
we find an affectionate address to the people of Pennsylvania. This con- 
cludes as follows : w my friends, remember that the Lord hath brought you 
upon the stage. He hath now tried you, with liberty; yea, and with power, 
he hath put precious opportunities into your hands. Have a care of a per- 
verse spirit ; and do not provoke the Lord, by doing those things, by which 
the inhabitants of the land, that were before you, grieved his spirit : but 
sanctify God, the living God, in your hearts, that his blessing may fall, and 
rest upon you and your offspring !" 

In the spring of 1683, a second assembly was held in the new city of 
Philadelphia ; and a great number of laws were passed. Among other re- 
gulations, it was enacted, that, to prevent lawsuits, three arbitrators, called 
peace makers, should be chosen by every county court, to hear and deter- 
mine small differences, between man and man. 

The state of the province at this time, has been compared to that of " s> 
father and his family ; the latter united by interest and affection, the former 
revered for the wisdom of his institutions, and the indulgent use of his au- 
thority. Those who were ambitious of repose found it in Pennsylvania; and 
as none returned with an evil report of the land, numbers followed. The 
community wore the same equal face : no one was oppressed. Industry was 
sure of profit, knowledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration." In this pros- 
perous state of his province, Penn left it, and went to England. During his 
absence, a period of fifteen years, the province experienced many inconve- 
niences. The provincial council, having no steady hand, to hold the balance* 
had fallen into a controversy respecting their several powers, and privileges * 
and Moore, one of the proprietary officers, had been impeached of high mis* 
demeanors. 

Penn returned in 1699 : but did not find the people so tractable as before. 
Their minds were soured by his long absence, and by the conduct of his de- 
puties. After much time spent in trying their tempers, and penetrating 
their views, he found it most adviseable to listen to their remonstrance* 
Discontents were allayed ; but pejrfect good humour was nj»t mtor#d. ^ 
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twelve miles, drawn roftnd Newcastle, to the beginning of 
the fortieth degree of latitude. 

In this charter, there was no express stipulation, as had 
been inserted in all other colonial patents, « that the Pena- 
sylvanians, and their descendants, should be considered as 
subjects born within the realm." But clauses were insert- 
ed, providing, that " acts of parliament, concerning trade, 
navigation, and the customs, should he duly observed ;" and 
it was also stipulated, that " no custom, or other contribution 
should be laid on the inhabitants, or their estates, unless by 
the consent of the proprietary or governor, and assembly, or 
by act of parliament, in England." The omission of the 
first clause, the insertion of the second, and the reservation 
in favour of parliament in the last, may have been occasion- 
ed by difficulties which had then arisen, about the rights of 
the colonists, and the power of parliament over them. Mas- 
sachusetts had, before that time, questioned the authority of 
parliament to tax them, and legislate for them. The general 
clause, that <the colonists should retain all the privileges of 
Englishmen, had already been made the basis of claims, 
against which some in the mother country had many objec- 
tions. Perhaps the ruling powers of England were sensible, 
that they had previously delegated too much of independence 
to their colonies, and intended to be more guarded in future: 
but their caution was too late. Nearly a century afterwards, 
Dr. Franklin, when examined at the bar of the British house 
of commons, explained the matter, by saying, "that the in- 
habitants, from the first settlement of the province, relied 
that the parliament never would or could tax them, by virtue 
of that reservation, till it had qualified itself constitutionally 
for the exercise of such right, by admitting representatives 
from the people." 

Penn soon commenced a settlement, and published a frame 
of government for Pennsylvania. Its chief intention was de- 
clared to be, « for the support of power in'reverence with the 
people, and to secure the people from the abuse of power, 
that they may be free by their just obedience, and the magis- 
trates honourable for their just administration : for liberty,, 
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without obedience, is confusion ; and obedience, without li- 
berty, is slavery." To carry this intention into effect, it was 
ordained, that the assembly should consist, first, of the whole 
body of freemen, afterwards, of two hundred, and never more 
than five hundred persons. A provincial council was esta- 
blished, consisting of seventy-two members, to be chosen by 
the freemen ; a third of whom annually went out of office, and 
were replaced by others, chosen in the same manner. After 
the expiration of the first seven years, an interval of one year 
was required, before any person, going out of the council, 
could be re-elected. *The governor, possessed of three votes, 
presided in this council, which was invested with the execu- 
tive power, and with an authority to prepare bills, to be laid 
before the assembly, which bills were to be published, and 
affixed in the most noted places, thirty days before the meet- 
ing of the legislature. The people had no further share 
in the passing of laws, than by their simple yea or nay, to 
accept or reject such as were prepared, and offered for their 
consideration by the council of seventy-two. 

This frame of government was at length laid aside, as in- 
applicable to the condition of the colony : and a more simple 
form, resembling those established in the other provinces, 
was adopted. This remained, until the proprietary govern- 
ment itself was dissolved. 

In August, 1682, Penn, after long solicitations, obtained, 
from the duke of York, a conveyance of the town of Newcas- 
tle, with the territory twelve miles around it, and that tract 
of land extending thence southward, on the Delaware, to cape 
Henlopen. This is now the state of Delaware. He soot) 
afterwards set out for America, accompanied by about two 
thousand emigrants ; and, in the October following, landed 
at Newcastle, on the banks of the Delaware, where, in addi- 
tion to the colonists sent out by himself, he found settlements, 
consisting of about three thousand persons, composed of 
Swedes, Dutch, Finlanders, and English. He cultivated 
with care the good will of the natives, and purchased from 
them, at a satisfactory price, such lands as were necessary 
tqv the present use of the colony. Within the space of a year 
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gfter the requisites for a regular settlement were obtained, 
between twenty and thirty sail, with passengers, arrived in 
the province. The banks of the Delaware were rapidly sett- 
led, from the falls of Trenton down to Chester. Most of 
these primitive settlers were orderly, religious people, chiefly 
of the Quaker persuasion ; and several of them were afore- 
hand. They were from England, Wales, Ireland, and Ger- 
many. Emigrants from the last, settled Germantown, in 
1682. On their landing, they set about procuring shelter. 
Some lodged in the woods, under trees ; some in caves,* 
which were easily dug on the high banfcp of the west side of 
the Delaware ; others in huts, erected in the most expeditious 
manner. The difference between the finely improved coun- 
tries they had left, and the wild woody desert on which they 
were about to fix themselves, was immense : but the soil was 
fertile, the air clear and healthy, and the streams of water 
good and plentiful. There was an abundance of wood, for 
fuel and building. Tools, for cutting it down, and working 
it up, were brought from England. The anticipation of fu« 
ture comforts, from these natural advantages, together with 
the recollection of their honourable views, in making the set- 
tlement, enabled them to bear up under all difficulties. They 
soon cleared ground, and planted it with Indian corn and 
wheat Though nearjy three thousand people came the first 
year, they were all provided for. Deer, wild turkies, fish, 
and Indian corn, were in great plenty. A deer could be 
purchased for about two shillings, and other articles in a re- 
lative proportion. Tradition informs us, that, in particular 
seasons, wild pigeons were in such abundance, as to be easily 

* In one of these, John Kay, the first born of English parents, in Philadel- 
phia, drew his first breath. He died at Kennet, Chester county, in 1767, 
aged eighty-five. If he had lived but a few years longer, so as to approach 
the age of his countryman and contemporary, Edward Drinker, this houseless, 
first son of Pennsylvania might have seen, within a few hundred yards of the 
cave in which he was born, an audience given, by the president of qpngress, 
Henry Laurens, the grandson of a persecuted French Protestant refugee, to 
Monsieur Gerard, sent by the last of the Bourbon kings of France, as minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to the new-formed states of America, of which Philadel- 
phia was then the capital? 
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taken, and to be extensively contributory to the support of 
the settlers. In this situation, to be strong, healthy, active, 
and capable of bearing fatigue, was of much more conse- 
quence than high birth, or pompous titles. He fared the best, 
who was most expert in the various practical arts, directly 
subservient to the procurement of food, clothing, and shelter, 
from the woods, waters, and surface of an uncultivated coun- 
try. Even that delicacy of habit, which results from close 
application to study and mental improvement, was inconve- 
nient; for it abated that capacity for labour which their situa- 
tion required. Hands were much more in demand than heads. 
Servants, and the lower class of people, who had been used 
to work hard, and fare scantily, prospered more than those 
who had been accustomed to live at their ease, and brought 
property with them. In a society thus constituted, opinions 
favourable to liberty, equality, and the rights of man, were 
of spontaneous growth. 

The first assembly was held at Upland, now called Ches- 
ter, in 1682 ; and, in a short session of three days, it des- 
patched much important business. They agreed upon an act 
of settlement, in the nature of a constitution, or form of go- 
vernment ; or rather consented to one, offered to them by 
Penn, for their consideration. The Dutch, Swedes, Finland- 
ers, and others, who had previously settled in the vicinity of 
the Delaware, were naturalized. Every foreigner, who 
should join them, and promise allegiance to the king, and 
obedience to the proprietors, was declared a freeman. The 
territories, for so was the late purchase from the late duke 
of York denominated, were annexed to the province ; and to 
the former, all the privileges of the latter were communi- 
cated : but some time afterwards, they were detached, and 
continued a separate colony, with one and the same governor, 
but a different assembly. 

The following principles were adopted, in the parly govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania: "That children should be taught 
some useful tradp, to the end, that none may be idle ; that 
the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they becaipe 
poors" *' factors, wronging their employers, to make satig- 
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faction, and one-third over/* It was also declared, that 
every thing « winch excites the people to rudeness, cruelty, 
and irreligion, should be discouraged, and severely punish* 
ed ;" and " that none, acknowledging one God, and living 
peaceably in society, should be molested for his opinions, or 
his practice, or compelled to frequent or maintain any minis- 
try whatsoever." To these regulations, which were esta- 
blished as fundamentals, must be attributed the rapid im- 
provement of this colony , and the spirit of diligence, order, 
and economy, for which the Pennsylvanians have been, at all 
times, so justly celebrated. 

Penn, dissatisfied with the act of settlement, though form- 
ed by himself, proposed a second frame of government. To 
this, with his usual address, he easily procured the assent of 
the assembly. For the encouragement of aliens, it declared, 
"that, in case of death, without naturalization, their lands 
shall descend to their heirs." In order that the inhabitants 
might be accommodated with such food as Providence had 
freely afforded, « liberty was given to every one, to hunt on 
nninclosed lands, and to fish in all waters belonging to the 
province." The assembly of April, 1683, established various 
salutary regulations. Abrogating the common law, with re- 
gard to the descent of land, it enacted, " that the estates of 
intestates should be disposed of, one-third of the personal 
property absolutely, and one-third of the lands during life, 
to the widow ; two-thirds of both among the children, the 
eldest son having a double share." 

By the promulgation of these and similar laws, the grow- 
ing prosperity of the province was promoted. Their benefi- 
cial effects were felt, long after, their legislative energy had 
ceased. While Pennsylvania prospered, by the wisdom of 
her regulations, Penn, in 1684, went to England. He left 
Us province in profound peace, under the administration of 
five commissioners, chosen from the provincial council, at the 
head of whom was president Loyd. 

Notwithstanding so much care had been taken, « to sup- 
port power in reverence with the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of power," the proprietary had scarce* 
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ly departed, when the most violent dissensions ensued. The 
provincial council and the assembly contended about their 
mutual privileges and powers. Controversy necessarily grew 
out of a constitution so extremely complicated. Penn, dis- 
gusted with the disputes of a province, where he expected 
harmony to preside, and dissatisfied with a frame of govern- 
ment, which had assuredly givun them birth, ordered hfe 
commissioners, in 1686, to procure its dissolution: but these 
were steadily opposed by the assembly, which, in the danger 
of frequent innovation, perceived the loss of the people's 
rights. The commissioners, being unable to execute the or* 
ders which had been given them, were not long afterwards 
Superseded, and a deputy governor, for the first time, ap- 
pointed. 

Every year brought new settlers. In 1683, three coun- 
ties, named Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks, were laid off, 
contiguous to the Delaware, and chiefly settled by Quakers. 
In 1729, it became necessary to establish a new county, on 
the eastern bank of the Susquehannah. This was named 
Lancaster. About the same time, an annual stream of emi- 
grants, chiefly from Ireland and Germany, began to pour 
into Pennsylvania. In the interval between 1730 and 1774, 
new settlers, from those countries, filled with inhabitants the 
more westerly and northerly counties, Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland, Northampton, Berks, Bedford, Northumber- 
land, and Westmoreland. These Irish and German emi- 
grants planted arts and manufactures in Pennsylvania, at an 
early day. Spinning and weaving were introduced by the 
first ; and the manufacture of linen and woollen, especially of 
the former, carried to a great extent. Among the Germans 
were many ingenious handicraftsmen, whose sen ices were 
much wanted in the new settlement 

In the year 1682, the foundation of Philadelphia, the me- 
tropolis of the province, was laid. Within twelve months 
from its commencement, it contained one hundred houses, 
and rapidly increased. In ninety-four years, it became tha 
capital of an independent empire ; and in it, audience was 
given to a minister plenipotentiary from the court of Franco; 
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on the very spot, where, in less than a century before, wild 
beasts prowled, and wild men roamed. At the same time, 
Pennsylvania, grown to great consequence, held in her hands 
the balance between six independent states on the north, and 
as many to the south, as often as they were equally divided, 
on national questions. 

Fenn had been so eminently favoured, by Charles the first 
and Charles the second, that his enemies represented him as 
a Jesuit, disguised under the garb of Quakerism. Having 
been a friend to James, he was supposed to be an enemy to 
William. After his return from America, in 1684, he was 
detained in Europe, and, at four different times, imprisoned, 
on vague suspicion, and unfounded charges : but his upright, 
virtuous character stood the test of the severest scrutiny. 
He declared, " that he loved his country, and the Protestant 
religion, above his life, and that he had never acted against 
either : but that king James had been his friend, and his fa* 
ther's friend, and he thought himself bound, in justice and 
gratitude, to be a friend to him. w ' The jealous policy of that 
day had no ear for sentiments of the heart. Penn was among 
the last to acknowledge the prince and princess of Orange ; 
and the government of Pennsylvania was carried on, for one 
or two years, in the name of king James, after his abdica- 
tion. These, and other grounds of suspicion, were urged 
with so much zeal against Penn, as to induce king William 
to deprive him of his government. Pennsylvania, withont 
any respect to its charter, was, in 1692, annexed to New 
York, and subjected to the administration of Fletcher, go- 
vernor of that province. Penn, having vindicated his cha- 
racter, and established himself in the good opinion of king 
William, soon regained his province, and appointed William 
Markham lieutenant governor, to take care of its interests. 
This storm had scarcely blown over, when another began to 
lour. Early in the eighteenth century, measures were agi- 
tated in England, for reducing all the proprietary govern- 
ments in America into regal ones ; and a bill for that purpose 
was brought into the House of Lords. By the address of 
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the friends of Penn, and of Pennsylvania, this project was 
given up. 

New difficulties, from another quarter, arose* In the last 
years of the seventeenth, and the first of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wars raged between France and England. The de- 
fence of New York, which borders on Canada, was consider- 
ed as both the duty and interest of the other provinces* 
Pennsylvania was called upon, for her quota, in men and 
money. The assembly of the province, at that time, con- 
sisted almost wholly of Quakers, whose pacific principles are 
opposed to war, in every form. The principles and the se- 
curity they enjoyed, by their distance from Canada, render- 
ed them averse to granting the aid required. Much alterca- 
tion ensued. A salvo for their principles and their duty was 
proposed, and agreed to. They granted sums of money, not 
for warlike purposes, hut to provide for the support of the 
Six Nations of Indians, who, as allies of Great Britain, co- 
operated with her, against the French in Canada, and, for 
that co-operation, were maintained at the expense of govern- 
ment. Another expedient was also adopted : they voted small 
sums to the queen, without any specification of the use to 
which it might be applied. 

In 1700, the charter of the province was surrendered, by 
the assembly, under a promise of restitution, with improve- 
ments. When a new charter, proffered by Penn, was under 
debate, the representatives of the lower counties wanted to 
obtain some privileges, peculiar to themselves, which the 
others were not willing to allow. The members from the 
territory, therefore, refused to join, and thus a separation 
was made of the province of Pennsylvania from the three 
lower counties. 

In this new charter, the people had no voice in the election 
of counsellors. Whoever afterwards served in this capacity 
were appointed by the proprietor : but they had no power of 
legislation. The executive was vested solely in him, and he 
had a negative on all their laws. On the other hand, the 
assembly had the right of originating laws, which before had 
been prepared for their deliberation. If the governor and as* 
TOJj. i. 26 
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dembly should agree, they were invested with all the pow- 
ers of a legislative body ; but not otherwise. On the 28th of 
October, 1701, this charter was accepted, by the representa- 
tives of the province ; previous to which, the city of Philadel- 
phia was incorporated by another charter, and the govern- 
ment of it committed to a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, 
and twelve common council-men. 

These two charters were the last public acts of Mr. Penn's 
personal administration, in Pennsylvania* Shortly after- 
wards, he sailed for England. At his departure from Phila- 
delphia, he left, as his deputy, Andrew Hamilton. On Mr. 
Hamilton's death, John Evans was appointed, in 1704, to 
succeed him. His administration was one unvaried scene of 
controversy and uneasiness. 

In the year 1706, when the war raged, and the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly, true to their principles, would neither pass 
militia laws, nor do any acts, which had a military aspect, 
Evans, governor of the province, contrived that an alarm 
should be extensively circulated, on the foundation of false 
intelligence, that a number of hostile vessels had entered the 
Delaware bay, and had advanced a considerable way to- 
wards its head. The governor held the Quaker principles 
of non-resistance in so much contempt, that he believed they 
would not stand a serious trial ; but would yield to the first 
law of nature, self-preservation, when life and property were 
in danger. On receipt of the intelligence, which came from 
Newcastle by express, and as was said by previous concert, 
the governor rode through the streets of Philadelphia, with 
a drawn sword in his hand, apparently in great commotion, 
commanding and urging all to come forward, and defend the 
city. For some short time, several believed the report. 
Much property was hid, or carried off; and the helpless part 
of the community had begun to move up the river. Several 
armed themselves y but among them were very few of the 
Quakers. The most intelligent gave no credit to the report. 
Before the day closed, it was satisfactorily ascertained, that 
the whole was an imposition. The governor and his friend* 
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were insulted; as the authors and propagators of a studied 
deception. 

In the same year, Pennsylvania was relieved from an op* 
pressive act of the territorial government, now called the 
state of Delaware. The assembly thereof had imposed a 
duty, payable in powder, on all vessels not owned by resi- 
dents, which passed a fort at Newcastle. Pennsylvania had 
often, but in vain, remonstrated against this exaction* 
Richard Hill, Isaac Noiris, and Samuel Preston, without 
violating their pacific principles, as Quakers, successfully 
adopted a new mode of defeating this claim. Hill had a ves- 
sel ready for sea ; but doubting the resolution of his captain, 
to pass the fort without a permit, be himself went in her, 
down the river. Shortly before they came abreast of the 
fort, Hill dropt anchor, went ashore, and used many argu- 
ments, to obtain an uninterrupted passage for his vessel. 
His request was refused. Hill returned to his vessel, stood 
to the helm himself, and, passing the fort, received its fire 
unhurt, and with but very little damage to his rigging. John 
French, commander of the fort, in an armed boat pursued. 
On bis approach, Hill threw out a rope, and brought him on 
board, The rope was instantly cut. The boat fell astern. 
French, separated from his men, boat, and fort, was con- 
ducted peaceably to the cabin, while the vessel pursued her 
voyage, with her new passenger. Hill was not satisfied 
with this bloodless victory ; but interested the merchants of 
Philadelphia, who petitioned the assembly to interfere. The 
result was, that the demand of powder money, from that 
time, wholly ceased. 

Though Penn was a wise and good man, and the people 
he led to Pennsylvania were, in general, orderly and well 
disposed, yet there were almost constant bickerings between 
him and them.* He changed the form of government two 

• In 1704, the assembly of Pennsylvania drew up a statement of their 
grievances, and transmitted to Penn, the proprietor, a long and bitter re- 
monstrance, in which' they charged him with not performing his promises. 
They took a retrospective view of his whole conduct, and particularly 
blamed his long absence from 1684, to 1699 ; during which, the interest of 
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or three times, and each change was apparently for the bet- 
ter, and more to the satisfaction of the inhabitants ; yet there 
was seldom any reciprocal satisfaction between the parties. 
From Moses, the legislator of Israel, to Penn, the leader of 
the Quakers, it has been the lot of all men, who have under- 
taken to conduct emigrants, from one country to another, to 
fail in satisfying the people, whose benefit was one of the 
primary objects of the emigration. Between the opposition 
Penn had to encounter, in England, and the difficulties he 
had to combat, in Pennsylvania, his life was, a continued 
scene of successive vexations. His private fortune was ma- 
terially injured, by his advances to promote the infant set- 
tlement, particularly to preserve the friendship and good 
will of the Indians. His province for some considerable time 
was subjected to a mortgage. After being harassed by his 
creditors, he was obliged to submit to a temporary loss of 
his personal liberty. It was his lot, in common with many 
illustrious benefactors of mankind, to meet with very impro- 
per returns, for great philanthropic exertions. He lived 
poor, but died rich j leaving an inheritance to his children, 

the province was sinking. They complained that he had ordered his deputy 
to call assemblies, by his writs ; and to prorogue and dissolve them, at his 
pleasure ; that he had reserved to himself, though in England, an assent to 
bills passed by his deputy, by which means, three negatives were put on 
their acts, one by the deputy governor, another by the proprietor, and a 
third by the crown. They added to their list of grievances, the abuses and 
extortions of the secretary, surveyor, and other officers, which might have 
been prevented, if he had passed a bill, proposed by the assembly, in 1701, 
for regulating fees ; and also, the want of an established judicature, be- 
tween him and the people ; for it was alleged, " that the judges, being ap- 
pointed by him, could not, in that case, be considered as independent and 
unbiassed.*' The language of this remonstrance was plain and unreserved. 

They sent him another remonstrance, in which they complained, that the 
grievances before mentioned were not redressed ; and they added to the ca- 
talogue, articles of impeachment against Logan, the secretary, and Evans, 
the deputy governor. The latter was removed from his office, and was suc- 
ceeded by Gookin, in 1709, and he by Sir William Keith, in 1717. 

These deputy governors were dependent on the proprietor, for their ap- 
pointment, and on the peoplefor their support ; if they displeased the former, 
they were recalled ; if the latter, their allowance was withheld i and it was 
next to impossible to keep on good terms with both*. 
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which, at the commencement of the American revolution, 
was of immense value. His manifold vexations and em* 
barrassments preyed on his spirits, and had an unhappy effect 
on his mental powers, which had previously shone with 
lustre, and been productive of great benefit to mankind. In 
the year 1712, to. free himself from all embarrassments, he 
offered to sell to queen Anne his province, and the terri- 
tories, for &0,000i»: but finally agreed tp take l£,000l. The 
consequences of an apoplexy are said to have prevented his 
executing a transfer, though he lived till the year 1718. He 
died in the seventy-fourth year of his age, and the province 
remained the property of his family to the revolution. 

In the interval, between the death of William Penn and tbe 
American revolution, government was administered by gover- 
nors Keith, Gordon, Thomas, Hamilton, Morris, John Penn, 
Richard Penn, and two presidents of the council, James Logan 
and Anthony Palmer. In this period, the province was in a 
most flourishing state :* but the termination of one dispute 
was generally the beginning of another. These agitated the 
minds of public men ; but produced no mischievous effects, or 
indeed any discernible effects whatever, on the majority of the 
inhabitants. Disputes about unsettled boundaries caused some 
unpleasant altercations, between the proprietors of Maryland 
and of Pennsylvania. Each endeavoured to extend his patent 
over that of the other. The proprietor of Maryland wished to 
stretch his province to the Delaware. The proprietor of Penn- 
sylvania wished to comprehend in his, some part of Chesapeak 
bay. There were some controversies with respect to the 
binding force of proprietary instructions, and the legislative 
powers of the council ; and about the right of enlisting in? 

* In the year 1736, the celebrated pr. Benjamin Franklin commenced hm 
public career. He was then elected clerk of the assembly of Pennsylvania. 
For more than half a century afterwards, be was, by popular election, almost 
constantly in the exercise of some important public ^office ; and, for the last 
thirty-five years of his life, in possession of more literary fame, than had ever 
fallen to the lot of any American At the same time, he was a zealous friend 
of liberty, and essentially contributed to procure that inestimable blessing, 
for the country of his nativity and residence* 
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doited servants, as soldiers : bat the people industriously 
pursued their respective employments, without taking any 
anxious interest in these matters. This province is a singu- 
lar instance, how public disputes may even promote private 
prosperity ; for, when the spirit of a people is roused, they 
naturally turn the energy, which they thence acquire, to the 
usual occupations of life. The government was in the hands 
of Quakers. Their administration, in time of peace, was 
well calculated to advance the public good. The assembly, 
in the war of 17*39, 1748, testified their loyalty, by making 
occasional presents, in money, to the king of Great Britain, 
without violating their pacific principles. In the war of 1 756, 
1763, they had a very difficult part to act By that time, 
the Quakers no longer were a majority of the province. A 
vast influx of emigrants, who held the lawfulness of defensive 
war, had spread over the interior of the country. The In- 
dians were instigated by the French to attack the western 
frontiers. A militia law, directing and requiring regular or- 
ganized provincial resistance, to the invasions of Indians, 
and French parties from the Ohio, was eagerly called for, by 
these frontier settlers. Serious disputes arose between Irish 
Presbyterians, in the western country, and pacific Quaker 
assemblymen, inhabiting the opposite extremity of the pro- 
vince. The former were able and willing to defend them- 
selves ; but wished the burden of defence to be regulated and 
equalized by law. The latter would pass no law, that sanc- 
tioned war, in any form. Evil passions were excited to a 
high degree ; and one part of the community was almost in- 
stigated to engage in a civil war against the other. Some 
Indians, under the protection of government, were, in 1763, 
cruelly massacred by violent men, stirred up to madness 
against every Indian, whether friend or foe, The Quaker 
policy was to sooth these wild men, by justice, kindness, and 
liberality. In this way, they made great exertions, and had 
preserved peace with them for seventy years. The opposite 
party thought that prompt, severe, military correction was 
the most effectual mode of restraining their savage tempers, 
frnd preserving peace. When the war was ended, a new dfp* 
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pute commenced. The governors would not consent to any 
law, by which unsold proprietary lands should be taxed. 
The assembly conceived, that the estates of the proprietaries 
should be taxed, as tlie estates of other persons were. Re- 
senting this claim of exemption, the assembly took mea- 
sures to solicit king George to take the province under his 
paternal care. This overture was defeated, by the eloquence 
of John Dickinson, who then, 1764, was beginning to display 
those talents, which shone through a long life; with distin- 
guished splendour* The stamp act, and the tea act, of the 
mother country, soon drew the attention of the Pennsylva- 
nians from local disputes, to those which interested all the 
colonies. In a short time after these events, the Boston port 
act, and other simultaneous, oppressive acts, engrossed the 
public mind, to the exclusion of all minor subjects. 

Pennsylvania, which, with the exception of Georgia, was 
the last settled of all the colonies, had outstripped several of 
her elder sisters, in arts, wealth, and numbers. With a po- 
pulation of 372,208 inhabitants, collected and raised in less 
than a century, she joined the confederated colonies, in their 
resistance to Great Britain. 

DELAWARE. 

The country, now called the state of Delaware, was first 
visited by Swedes and Fins, in or about the year 1627. They 
purchased from the natives the land on both sides of the Der 
la ware, from cape Henlopen to the falls of that river, and 
took peaceable possession. They and others had, for some 
years previously, sailed into the Delaware, and traded with 
the natives. While English settlements were advancing in 
Virginia and New England, the attention of other European 
powers was turned to the American continent. Such reports 
of the pleasantness and fertility of the country, adjacent to the 
river Delaware, had been in Sweden, that Gustavus Adolphus, 
in 1626, influenced his subjects to make settlements therein. 
A company was formed for this purpose, by royal authority, 
and denominated the West India company. The king, his 
lords, barons, knights, several of his principal officers, and 
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tnany of the common people of Sweden and Finland, became 
members of this company. The next year, the Swedes and 
Fins came over, and landed on the southern cape of the De- 
laware, which they named Point Paradise. They called the 
country, on both sides of the river, New Sweden. Having 
obtained the good will of the Indians, they made a settlement 
on Christiana creek, and laid out a handsome town, on the 
west side of the Delaware. They also made settlements at 
Lewistown, Tenecum, and Chester. Apprehending danger 
from the Dutch, in New Amsterdam, now New York, they 
erected forts at Christiana, Lewistown, Chester, and Tene- 
cum. The fortress on the last of these was called New Got- 
tenburg. This was their seat of government. Here John 
Printz, their governor, built an elegant seat, which he named 
Printz-hall. About this time, the English began a settlement 
at Elsingburgh, on the Jersey side of the Delaware. Keift, 
the Dutch governor, broke up this settlement, and hired the 
Swedes, to keep the English out of the river. The Swedish 
governor improved his opportunity, and built fort Elsing- 
burgh, on the very ground from which the English had been 
driven. Having got the command of the river, he exercised 
authority over all vessels that entered it. In 1651, the Dutch 
built a fort on the Delaware. This was taken from them by 
the Swedes. The Dutch resented the conduct of the Swedes, 
and, wishing to possess the river and adjacent country, Stuy- 
vesant, governor of New Amsterdam, in 1655, with a consi- 
derable force, attacked and reduced all the Swedish forts and 
settlements, on both sides of the Delaware. The Swedish 
officers and principal inhabitants were taken prisoners, 
and sent to Holland j but the common people, on their sub- 
mission to the Dutch government, were permitted to remain. 
The Swedes, at this time, were so numerous, as to have three 
{daces of public worship, one at Tenecum, one at Wicoco, 
and one at Christiana. From the year 1655, the Swedes 
were incorporated with the Dutch, under one government, 
and continued so till 1664. 

All the English settlements were made, after the conquest 
of the Dutch, in that year, and were subjected to the governr 
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ment of New York. In 1655, the Dutch took from the 
Swedes a fort on the west banks of the Delaware. This was 
called Casimir by the Swedes, and afterwards Niewer Am- 
stel by the Dutch. A village rose under its wall, which, on 
the conquest of the country, in 1664, took, and has ever since 
retained, the name of Newcastle* This, with the exception 
of Jamestown, is the oldest town in the United States, to the 
southward of New York ; but its size and population bear no 
proportion to its age, when compared with its more thriving 
junior neighbours, Philadelphia and Baltimore. A settle-* 
ment made by the Dutch, on cape Henlopen, excited the at- 
tention of Lord Baltimore. He sent a commission to New- 
castle, ordering the Dutch governor to remove beyond the 
fortieth degree of north latitude. The command was not 
obeyed ; and the place remained in the possession of the 
Dutch, till the conquest of New Amsterdam, by the English, 
in 1664. It then became the property of the duke of York. 
In 1682, th* duke conveyed it to William Penn. It was also 
claimed by Lord Baltimore, as a part of Maryland ; but 
Pernios rights were established to one-half of the peninsula, 
between the Delaware and Chesapeak, and the property re- 
mained in his family, till the American revolution. 

From 1682 till 1703, it was governed as a part of Penn- 
sylvania. From the latter year, it had a distinct assembly ; 
but one governor presided over both provinces. Thte coun- 
try underwent many changes, after it became the property of 
Penn* Its government was fixed, but it was not the seat of 
any striking events, prior to the revolution. Its tranquillity, 
throughout this period, was undisturbed, except by the wars 
in which, as a province of Great Britain, it was obliged to 
participate. In the war of 1755, 1763, Delaware was infe- 
rior t6 none of the colonies, in active zeal to co-operate with 
the parent state. At the close of this war, parliament grant- 
ed her 40001. sterling, as a reimbursement of her extraordi- 
nary expenses, in the common cause. In the revolutionary 
war, the Delaware regiment was reckoned the most efficient 
in the continental army. When Delaware joined the con? 
vol. i. 27 
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federacy against Great Britain, in 1775, its population was 
87,219. 

In the space of sevehty-four years, part of the seventeenth 
century, the North American continent, from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia, was parcelled out into distinct governments. 
Little did the wisdom of these early periods of American 
history foresee of the consequences, both good and evil, 
that were to result to the old world, from discovering and 
colonizing the new. When we consider the immense floods 
of gold and silver, which have flowed from it into En- 
rope, the subsequent increase of industry and population, 
the prodigious extension of commerce, manufactures, and 
navigation, and the influence of the whole on manners and 
arts ; we see such an accumulation of good, as leads ns to 
rank Columbus among the greatest benefactors of the human 
race : but when we view the injustice done the natives ; the 
extirpation of many of their numerous nations, whose names 
are no more heard ; the havoc made among the first settlers ; 
the slavery of the Africans, to which America has furnished 
the temptation, and the many long and bloody wars which it 
has occasioned ; we behold such a crowd of woes, as excites 
an apprehension, that the evil has outweighed the good.* 

* The slave trade, or bringing negroes from Africa, to be sold as slaves* 
grew out of the discovery of America, and commenced seventy-one years af- 
ter that event. Captain Hawkins, who was the first to engage in this branch 
of commerce, brought three hundred negroes from Africa, in 1563, and sold 
them for slaves, to the Spaniards in Hispaniola. It commenced in British 
America, thirteen years after the settlement of James Town. The first im- 
porters of slaves into America were Englishmen. The first importers into 
the country, now called the United States, were Dutchmen. In about seven- 
teen years after the first settlement of New England, negroes were imported 
into it, in the course of trade, from the West Indies. The trade was never 
brisk, in the northern colonies ; for, in them, labour could be advantageously 
performed by white men: but in the warmer southern states, especially near 
the sea coast, the capacity of white men to labour in the swamps, and under 
higher degrees of solar heat, was very little. In these states, the introduc- 
tion of slaves was carried to so great an extent, that their aggregate number, 
inclusive of their issue, born in the country, at the commencement of the 
revolution, was about half a million. The evil did not terminate with the 
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In rain xlo we look among ancient natjons, for examples 
tf colonies, established on principles of policy, similar to 
those of the colonies of Great Britain. England did not, 
like the republics of Greece, oblige her sons to form distant 
communities, in the wilds of the earth. Like Rome, she did 
not give lands as a gratuity to soldiers, who became a mili- 
tary force, for the defence of her frontiers : she did not, like 
Carthage, subdue the neighbouring states, in order to ac* 
quire an exclusive right to their commerce. No conquest 
was ever attempted over the aborigines of America. Their 
right to the soil was disregarded, and their country looked 

revolution ; for the mast southern states continued the importation, till it 
was prohibited, in 1808. 

The discovery of America was also the occasion of a great increase of pi- 
racy Hordes of lawless men associated, and took their station in some of 
the uninhabited spots of the new world, where they gave themselves up to 
all manner of licentiousness. They lived by hunting swine and cattle, which 
abounded in the mountains, and acquired the name of Buccaneers, from the 
practice of preserving their beef and pork, called in French boucane. After 
living in this manner, some became cultivators ; but others betook them- 
selves to piracy. They fortified themselves in Tortuga, and, sallying forth, 
in small companies, sought for booty. This was divided with the most 
scrupulous justice. Though they violated that virtue with others, they 
observed it among themselves. After their plunder was expended, they 
went in quest of more. To these enemies of the human race, frequent ac- 
cessions were made from the outcasts of all nations. They became formida- 
ble, and attacked several Spanish towns. In 1697, they took Carthagena, and 
property to the value of seven or eight millions of dollars. They also ex- 
tended their depredations along the American coast, from Maine to Caroli- 
na, especially in the southern extreme, landing in several places, they 
buried their ill-gotten wealth, in spots known only to themselves. To dig 
for this hidden treasure, was the amusement of several credulous inhabitants, 
for a considerable part of the eighteenth century. The pirates, at one time, 
had the command of the gulf of Florida, *"d in it made many valuable 
prizes. They almost ruined the trade to the West Indies, and* for a short 
time, nearly blocked up the port of Charleston, in South Carolina. They 
had two contiguous harbours, one in cape Fear river, North Carolina, and 
another at New Providence, from which they sallied forth, and made many 
prizes. Their rendezvous, in the latter place, was broke up by captain Ro* 
gers ; in the former, in the year 1718, by governor Johnson and colonel 
Bhett, of South Carolina. Many years passed away, and the strong arm of 
government was vigorously exertejl, before the American seas were qleared 
of freebooters. 
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«pon as a waste, own to the occupancy and use of other na- 
tions. It was condered that settlements might be there 
formed, for the advantage of those who should migrate 
thither, ap well as of the mother country* The rights and 
interests of the native proprietors were, all this time, deemed 
of no account 

What was the extent of obligations, by which colonies, 
planted under these circumstances, were bound to the mother 
country, is a subject of nice discussion. Whether these 
arose from nature and the constitution, or from compact, is 
a question necessarily connected with many others. While 
the friends of union contended, that the king of England 
had a property in the soil of America, by virtue of a right 
derived from prior discovery, and that his subjects, by mi- 
grating from one part of his dominions to another, did not 
lessen their obligations, to obey the supreme power of the 
nation, it was inferred, that the emigrants to English Ame- 
rica continued to owe the same obedience to the king and 
parliament, as if they had never quitted the land of their 
nativity. But if, as others contended, the Indians were the 
only lawful proprietors of the country, in which their Creator 
had placed them, and they sold their right to emigrants, who, 
as men, had a right to leave their native country, and as 
subjects, had obtained chartered permission to do so, it fol«- 
lows, that the obligations of the colonists, to their parent 
state, must have resulted more from compact, and the prosi- 
pect of reciprocal advantage, than from natural obligation. 
The latter opinions seem to have been adopted by several of 
the colonists, particularly in New England. .Sundry per- 
sons of influence in that country always held, that birth was 
no necessary cause of subjection ; for that the subject of any 
prince or state had a natural right to remove to any other 
state or quarter of the globe ; especially if deprived of liber* 
ty of conscience ; and that, upon such removal, his subjec- 
tion ceased. 

The validity of charters, about which the emigrants to 
America were universally anxious, rests upon the same 
foundation. If the right of the sovereigns of England, to 
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the soil of America, were ideal, and contrary to natural jus- 
tice, and if no one can give what is not his own, their char- 
ters were on several accounts a nullity. In the eye of rea- 
son and philosophy, they could give no right to American 
territory. The only validity, which such grants could have, 
was, that the grantees had from their sovereign, a permis- 
sion to depart from their native country, and negotiate with 
the proprietors for the purchase of the soil, and thereupon to 
acquire a power of jurisdiction subject to his crown. These 
were the opinions of many of the settlers in New England. 
They looked upon their charters as a voluntary compact, be* 
tween their sovereign and themselves, by which they were 
bound neither to be subject to, nor seek protection from any 
other prince ; nor to make any laws repugnant to those of 
England : but did not consider them as inferring an obliga- 
tion of obedience to a parliament, in which they were unre- 
presented. The prospects of advantage, which the emigrants 
to America expected from the protection of their native fiove* 
reign, and the prospect of aggrandizement, which their na- 
tive sovereign expected from the extension of his empire, 
made the former very solicitous for charters, and the latter 
very ready to grant them. Neither reasoned clearly on their 
nature, nor well understood their extent. In lees than eighty 
years, fifteen hundred miles of the sea coast were granted 
away ; and so little did they who gave, or they who accepted 
of charters, understand their own transactions, that in se- 
veral cases the same ground was covered by contradictory 
grants ; and with an absurdity that can only be palliated by 
the ignorance of the parties, soiqe of the grants extended to 
the South Sea, over a country whose breadth is yet unknown, 
Had which to this day is unexplored* 

Ideal as these charters were, they answered a temporary 
purpose. The colonists reposed confidence in them, and 
were excited to industry on their credit They also deterred 
foreign European powers from disturbing them, because, 
agreeably to the late law of nations, relative to the appro- 
priation of newly-discovered heathen countries, they inferred 
the protection of the sovereign who gave them. They also 
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•pposed a barrier to open and gross encroachments of the 
mother country on the rights of the colonists. A particular 
detail of these is not now necessary. Some general remarks 
may, nevertheless, be made on the early periods of colonial 
history, as they cast light on the late revolution. Long be- 
fore the declaration of independence, several of the colonies, 
on different occasions, declared, that they ought not to be 
taxed, but by their own provincial assemblies ; and that they 
considered subjection to acts of a British parliament, in 
which they had no representation, as a grievance. It is also 
worthy of being noted, that of the thirteen colonies, which 
have been lately formed into states, no one, Georgia except- 
ed, was settled at the expense of government* Towards the 
settlement of that southern frontier, considerable sums have 
at different times been granted by parliament ; but the twelve 
more northern Atlantic provinces have been wholly settled 
by private adventurers, without any advances from the na- 
tional treasury. It does not appear, from existing records, 
that any compensation for their lands was ever made to the 
aborigines of America, by the crown or parliament of Eng- 
land ; but policy, as well as justice, led the colonists to pur- 
chase and pay for what they occupied. This was done in 
almost every settlement ; and they prospered most, who, by 
justice and kindness, took the greatest pains to conciliate 
the good will of the natives. 

It is in vain to look for well-balanced constitutions, in the 
early periods of colonial history. Till the revolution, in the 
year 1688, a period subsequent to the settlement of the co- 
lonies, England herself can scarcely be said to have had a 
fixed constitution. At that eventful era, the line was first 
drawn, between the privileges of subjects and the preroga- 
tives of sovereigns. It is sufficient in general to observe, 
that in less than eighty years from the first permanent 
English settlement in North America, the two original 
patents, granted to the Plymouth and London companies, 
were divided, and subdivided, into twelve distinct and un« 
connected provinces ; and in fifty years more a thirteenth. 
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by the name of Georgia, was added to the southern extreme 
of previous establishments. 

To each of these, after various changes, there was ulti- 
mately granted a form of government, resembling, in its most 
essential parts, as far as local circumstances would permit, 
that which was established in the parent state. A minute 
description of constitutions, which no longer exist, would be 
both tedious and unprofitable. In general, it may be ob- 
served, that agreeably to the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, considerable provision was made for the liberties of the 
inhabitants. The prerogatives of royalty, and dependence 
on the mother country, were but feebly impressed, on the 
colonial forms of government In some of the provinces, 
the inhabitants chose their governors, and all other public 
officers 5 and their legislatures were under little or no con- 
trol. In others, the crown delegated most of its power to 
particular persons, who were also invested with the property 
of the soil. In those which were most immediately depen- 
dent on the king, he exercised no higher prerogatives over 
the colonists, than over their fellow-subjects, in England ; 
and his power over the provincial legislative assemblies was 
not greater, than what he was constitutionally vested with, 
over the house of commons, in the mother country. From 
the acquiescence of the parent state, the spirit of her consti- 
tution, and daily experience, the colonists grew up in a be- 
lief, that their local assemblies stood in the same relation to 
them, as the parliament of Great Britain to the inhabitants 
of that Island. The benefits of legislation were conferred on 
both, only through these constitutional channels. 

It is remarkable, that though the English possessions in 
America were far inferior in natural riches to those which 
fell to the lot of other Europeans, yet the security of pro- 
perty and of liberty, derived from the English constitution, 
gave them a consequence to which the colonies of other 
powers, though settled at an earlier -dmy, have not yet attain- 
ed. The wise and liberal policy of England towards her co- 
lonies, during the first hundred and fifty years after their 
settlement* had a considerable influence in exalting them to- 
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this pre-eminence. She, for the most part, gave them full 
liberty to govern themselves, by such laws as their local le- 
gislatures thought necessary, and left their trade open to 
every individual in her dominions. She generally gave them 
permission to pursue their resjjective interests, in such man- 
ner as they thought proper, and reserved little for herself, 
but the benefit of their trade, and that of a political union, 
under the same head. The colonies, founded by other pow- 
ers, experienced no such indulgences. Portugal and Spain 
burdened theirs with many vexatious regulations ; gave en- 
couragement only to what was for their own interest ; and 
punished whatever had a contrary tendency. France and 
Holland did not adopt such oppressive maxims ; but were, in 
fact, not much less rigorous and coercive. They assigned 
their colonies to mercantile associations, which sold to colo- 
nists the commodities of Europe, at an enormous advance, 
and took the produce of their lands, at a low price ; and, at 
the same time, discouraged the growth of any more than they 
could dispose of, at excessive profits. These oppressive re- 
gulations were followed with their natural consequences. 
The settlements, thus restricted, advanced but slowly in po- 
pulation and in wealth. 

The English colonies participated in that excellent form 
of government, with which their parent isle was blessed, and 
which had raised it to an admirable height of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. After many struggles, it had 
been acknowledged to be essential to the constitution of Great 
Britain, that the people could not be compelled to pay any 
taxes, nor be bound by any laws, but such as had been grant- 
ed, or enacted, with the consent of themselves, or of their re- 
presentatives. It was also one of their privileges, that they 
could not be affected, either in their property, their liberties 
or their persons, but by the unanimous consent of twelve of 
their peers. 

From the operation of these general principles of liberty, 
and the wise policy of Great Britain, her American settle- 
ments increased in number, wealth, and resources, with a 
rapidity which surpassed all previous calculations. Neither 
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ancient nor modern history can produce an example of cola* 
lies governed with equal wisdom, or flourishing with equal 
rapidity. In the short space of a hundred and fifty years, 
their numbers increased to three millions, and their com* 
merce to such a degree, as to be more than a third of that of 
Great Britain. They also extended their settlements fifteen 
hundred miles on the sea coast, and three hundred miles to 
the westward. Their rapid population, though partly acce- 
lerated by the influx of strangers, was principally owing to 
internal causes. In consequence of the equality of fortune 
and simplicity of manners, which prevailed among them, 
their inhabitants multiplied far beyond the proportion of old 
nations, corrupted and weakened by the vices of wealth, and 
above all, of vanity j than which, perhaps, there is no greater 
enemy to the increase of the human species. 

The good effects of a wise policy, and equal government, 
were not only discernible, in raising the colonies of England, 
to a pre-eminence over those of other European powers, but 
in raising some among themselves to greater importance than 
others. Their relative population and wealth were by no 
means correspondent to their respective advantages of soil 
and climate. From the common disproportion between the 
natural and artificial wealth of different countries, it seems 
to be a general rule, that the more 'nature does for any body 
of men, the less they are disposed to do for themselves. 

The New England provinces, though possessed of a com» 
paratively barren country, were improved much faster than 
others, which were blessed with a superior soil and milder 
climate. Their first settlers were animated with a high de- 
gree of that religious fervour, which excites to great under* 
takings. They also settled their vacant lands on principles 
of the wisest policy. Instead of granting large tracts to in- 
dividuals, they sold the soil in small farms, to those who per- 
sonally cultivated the same. Instead of disseminating their 
inhabitants over an extensive country, they formed succes- 
sive settlements, in townships of six miles square. They also 
made such arrangements, in these townships, as co-extended 
the blessings of education, and of religious instruction, with 
vol*, n £% 
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their settlements. By these means, industry and morality 
were propagated, and knowledge was generally diffused. 

In proportion to their respective numbers, it is probable 
that no other country in the world contained more sober, or- 
derly citizens, and fewer who were profligate and abandon- 
ed. Those high crimes, which are usually punished with 
death, were so rare in New England, that many years have 
elapsed, in large populous settlements, without a single exe- 
cution. Their less fertile soil disposed them to a spirit of 
adventure, and their victorious industry rose superior to eve- 
ry obstacle. In carrying on the whale fishery, they not on* 
ly penetrated the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay, 
and Davis's Straits, but pierced into the opposite regions of 
polar cold. While some of them were striking the harpoon, 
on the coast of Africa, others pursued their gigantic game, 
near the shores of Brazil. While they were yet in their in- 
fancy, as a political society, they carried on this perilous bu- 
siness to an extent exceeding all that the perseverance of 
Holland, the activity of France, or the vigour of English en- 
terprise, had ever accomplished. A spirit of liberty prompt- 
ed their industry, and a free constitution guarded their civil 
rights. The country was settled with yeomanry, who were 
both proprietors and cultivators of the soil. Luxury was 
estranged from their borders. Enervating wealth and pinch- 
ing poverty were both equally rare. Early marriages and 
a numerous offspring were common ; thence population was 
rapid, and the inhabitants generally possessed that hapgy 
state of mediocrity, which favours the improvement, both of 
mind and body. 

New York adjoined New England, but did not increase 
with equal rapidity. A few, by monopolizing large tracts of 
land, reduced many to the necessity of being tenants, or of 
removing to other provinces, where land could be obtained 
on more favourable terms. The increase of population, in 
this province, was nevertheless great, when compared with 
that of old countries. This appears from the following state- 
ment of their numbers, at different periods. In 1756, the 
province of New York contained 83,233 whites, and in 1771, 
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148,124 ; an increase of nearly two for one, in the space of 
fifteen years. 

Pennsylvania was at first settled by industrious inhabi- 
tants, chiefly of the sect of Quakers. The population of this 
country advanced equally, with that of the New England 
provinces. Among the inducements operating on foreigners 
to settle in Pennsylvania, was a most excellent form of pro- 
vincial government, which secured the religious, as well as 
the civil rights of its inhabitants. While the mother country 
laboured under an oppressive ecclesiastical establishment, 
and while partialities of the same kind were sanctioned by 
law, in some of the American provinces ; perfect liberty of 
conscience, and an exact equality of all sects, were, in every 
period, a part of the constitution of Pennsylvania. 

Quaker simplicity, industry, and frugality, contributed, in 
like manner, to the flourishing of that province. The habits 
of that plain people correspond, admirably, with a new coun- 
try, and with republican constitutions. Opposed to idleness 
and extravagance, they combined the whole force of religion, 
with customs and laws, to exile these vices from their soci- 
ety. The first Quaker settlers were followed by Germans, 
whose industry was not inferior to their own. The emigrants 
from other countries, who settled in Pennsylvania, followed 
these good examples ; and industry and frugality became pre- 
dominant virtues, over the whole province. 

The policy of a loan-office was also eminently beneficial. 
The proprietaries of Pennsylvania sold their lands, in small 
tracts, and on long credit. The purchasers were indulged 
with the liberty of borrowing, on interest, paper billg of cre- 
dit, out of the loan-office, on the mortgage of their lands. 
Perhaps there never was an institution which contributed 
more to the happiness of the people, or to the flourishing of a 
new country, than this land 16an-office scheme. The province, 
being enriched by the clear interest of its loaned paper, was 
thereby enabled to defray the expenses of government, with 
moderate taxes. The industrious farmer was furnished with 
the means of cultivating and stocking his farm. These im- 
provements, by increasing the value of the land, itof only 
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established the credit of the paper, but enabled the borrower, 
in a few years, to pay off the original loan, with the produc- 
tions of the soil. The progressive improvement of Pennsyl- 
vania may be estimated, from the increase of its trade. In 
the year 1704, that province imported goods from the mother 
country, amounting in value only to 11,499/. sterling; but in 
1772, to the value of 50r,909L an increase of nearly fifty for 
one, in little more than half a century. 

In Maryland and Virginia, a policy less favourable to po- 
pulation, and somewhat different from that of Pennsylvania, 
took place. The church of England was incorporated, si- 
multaneously, with the first settlement of Virginia ; and, in 
the lapse of time, it also became the established religion of 
Maryland. In both these provinces, long before the Ameri- 
can revolution, that church possessed a legal pre-eminence, 
and was maintained at the expense, not only of its own mem- 
bers, but of all other denominations. This deterred great 
numbers, especially of the Presbyterian denomination, who 
had emigrated from Ireland, from settling within the limits 
of these governments, and fomented a spirit of discord, be- 
tween those who belonged to, and those who dissected from 
the established church. 

In these and the other southern provinces, domestic slave- 
ry was common. Though it was not by law forbidden any 
where, yet there were comparatively few slaves any where 
to the northward of Maryland. The peaceable and benevo- 
lent religion of the Quakers induced their united opposition 
to all traffic in the human race. Many individuals of other 
denominations, in like manner, discountenanced it ; but the 
principal ground of difference on this head, between the 
northern and southern provinces, arose, less from religious 
principles, than from climate, and local circumstances. In 
the former, they found it to be their interest to cultivate their 
lands with white men, in the latter, with those of an opposite 
colour. The stagnant waters, and low lands, so frequent on 
the shores of Maryland and Virginia, and on the coasts, and 
near the rivers in the southern provinces, generate diseases* 
which are more fatal to whites than blacks* 
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It is certain, that a great part of the low country, in seve- 
ral of the provinces, must have remained without cultivation, 
if it had not been cultivated by black men. From the na- 
tural state of the country, domestic slavery seemed to btf 
forced on the southern provinces. It favoured cultivation, 
but produced many baneful consequences. It was particu- 
larly hostile to the proper education of youth. Industry, 
temperance, and abstinence, virtues essential to the health and 
vigour of both mind and body, were with difficulty practised, 
where the labour of slaves procured an abundance, not only 
of the necessaries, but of the delicacies of life, and where 
daily opportunities and facilities were offered, for early, ex- 
cessive, and enervating indulgences. Slavery also led to the 
monopoly of land, in the hands of a few. It impeded the in- 
troduction of labouring freemen, and of course diminished 
the capacity of the country for active defence ; and at the 
same time endangered internal tranquillity, by multiplying 
a species of inhabitants, who had no interest in the soil. 
Where it is common, a few grow rich, and live in ease and 
luxury ; but the community is deprived of many of its resour- 
ces for independent happiness, and depressed to a low station 
on the scale of national greatness. The aggregate industry 
of a country, in which slaves and freemen are intermixed, 
will always be less than where there is a number of freemen 
equal to both. Nothing stimulates to industry so much as 
interest. The man who' works for another will contrive 
many artifices, to make that work as little as possible : but 
he who has an immediate profit from his labour, will disre- 
gard tasks, times, and seasons. In settlements where the 
soil is cultivated by slaves, it soon becomes unfashionable for 
freemen to labour ; than which no greater curse can befal a 
country. The individuals, who, by the industry of their 
slaves, are released from the necessity of personal exertions, 
will be strongly tempted to many practices, injurious to 
themselves and others. Idleness is the parent of every vice ; 
wliile labour of all kinds favours and facilitates the practice 
of virtue. Unhappy is that country, where necessity com- 
pels the use of slaves ; and unhappy are the people, where 
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the original decree of heaven, " that man should eat his bread 
in the sweat of his face/ 9 is by any means whatever general- 
ly eluded* 

The influence of these causes was so extensive, that, though 
the southern provinces possessed the most fruitful soil, th« 
most valuable staples, and the mildest climate, yet they were 
far inferior to their neighbours in strength, population, in- 
dustry, and aggregate wealth. This inferiority increased 
or diminished, with the number of slaves in eaoh province, 
contrasted with the number of freemen. The same observa- 
tion held good between different parts of the same province. 
The sea coast, which, from necessity, eould be cultivated 
only by black men, was deficient in many of the enjoyments 
of Hfq, and lay at the mercy of every bold invader ; while 
the western country, where cultivation was more generally 
carried on by freemen, though settled at a later period ; soon* 
er attained the means of self defence, and, relatively, a great- 
er proportion of those comforts, with which a cultivated coun- 
try rewards its industrious inhabitants. 

In the southern provinces, the long credit, given by British 
merchants, was a principal source ef their flourishing. The 
immense capitals of the merchants, trading to the North 
American continent, enabled them to extend credit to the 
term of several years. They received a profit on their goods, 
and an annual interest of five per cent, on the sums for 
which they were sold. This enabled the American merchant 
to extend credit to the planter, from whom he received a 
higher interest than he paid in Great Britain. The planters, 
being furnished on credit, with every thing necessary for the 
cultivation of their lands, when careful and industrious, 
cleared so much more than the legal interest, with which 
they were charged, that in a few years of successful planting, 
the difference enabled them to pay their debts, and clear 
their capital. By the help of credit, a beneficial intercourse 
was established, which redounded to the benefit of both par- 
ties. 

These causes eminently contributed to the prosperity of the 
English provinces. Others, besides co-operating to the same 
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end, produced a warm love for liberty, a high sense of the 
lights of human nature, and a predilection for independence* 
The first emigrants from England, for colonizing Ameri- 
ca, left the mother country at a time when the dread of ar- 
bitrary power was the predominant passion of the nation. 
Except the very modern charter of Georgia, in the year 
17 $2, all the English colonies obtained their charters, and 
their greatest number of European settlers, between the 
years 1603 and 1688. In this period a remarkable struggle 
between prerogative and privilege commenced, and was car- 
ried on till it terminated in a revolution, highly favourable 
to the liberties of the people. In the year 1621, when the 
English House of Commons claimed freedom of speech, " as 
their ancient and undoubted right, and an inheritance trans- 
mitted to them from their ancestors f King James replied, 
" that he could not allow of their style, in mentioning their 
ancient and undoubted rights ; but would rather have wished 
they had said, that their privileges were derived from the 
grace and permission of their sovereign." This was the 
opening of a dispute which occupied the tongues, pens and 
swords, of the most active men in the nation, for a period of 
seventy years. It is remarkable that the same period is ex- 
actly co-ineident with the settlement of the English colonies. 
James, educated in the arbitrary sentiments of the divine 
right of kings, conceived his subjects to be his property, and 
that their privileges were matters of grace and favour, flow- 
ing from his generosity. This high claim of prerogative ex- 
cited opposition in support of the rights of the people. In 
the progress of the dispute, Charles, son of. King James, in 
attempting to levy ship-money, and other revenues, without 
consent of parliament, involved himself in a war with his sub- 
jects ; in which, after various conflicts, he was brought to the 
block, and suffered death as an enemy to the constitution of 
his country. Though the monarchy was restored under 
Charles the second, and transmitted to James the second, 
yet, the same arbitrary maxims being pursued, the nation, 
tenacious of its rights, invited the prince of Orange to the 
sovereignty of the island, and expelled the reigning family 
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from the throne. While these spirited exertions were made, 
in support of the liberties of the parent isle, the English co- 
lonies were settled, and chiefly with inhabitants of that class 
of people, which was most hostile to the claims of preroga- 
tive. Every transaction, in that period of English history, 
supported the position, that the people have a right to resist 
their sovereign, when he invades their liberties, and to trans- 
fer the crown from one to another, when the good of the com- 
munity requires it. 

The English colonists were, from their first settlement in 
America, devoted to liberty, on English ideas, and English 
principles. They not only conceived themselves to inherit 
the privileges of Englishmen, but, though in a colonial situa- 
tion, actually possessed them. 

After a long war between king and parliament, and a re- 
volution, these were settled on the following fundamental 
principles : " that it was the undoubted right of English sub- 
jects, being freemen or freeholders, to give their property 
only by their own consent ; that the house of commons exer- 
cised the sole right of granting the money of the people of 
England, because that house alone represented them ; that 
taxes were the free gifts of the people to their rulers ; that 
the authority of sovereigns was to be exercised only for the 
good of their subjects ; that it was the right of the people to 
meet together, and peaceably to consider of their grievances ; 
to petition for a redress of them j and finally, when intoler- 
able grievances were unredressed, to seek relief, on the 
failure of petitions and remonstrances, by forcible means." 

Opinions of this kind, generally prevailing, produced, 
among the colonists, a more determined spirit of opposition 
to all encroachments on their rights, than would probably 
have taken place, had they emigrated from the mother coun- 
try, in the preceding century, when the doctrines of passive 
obedience, non resistance, and the divine right of kings, were 
generally received. 

That attachment to their sovereign, which was diminished 
in the first emigrants to America, by being removed to a 
great distance from his influence, was still farther diminish- 
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ed, in their descendants. When the American revolution 
commenced, the inhabitants of the colonies were, for the 
most part, the third and fourth, and sometimes, the fifth or 
sixth generation, from the original emigrants. In the same 
degree as they were removed from the parent stock, they 
were weaned from that partial attachment, which bound their 
forefathers to the place of their nativity. The affection for 
the mother country, as far as it was a natural passion, wore 
away in successive generations, till at last it had scarcely 
any existence. 

That mercantile intercourse, which connects different 
countries, was, in the early periods of the English colonies, 
far short of that degree, which is necessary to perpetuate a 
friendly union. The eastern provinces were the first, which 
were thickly settled : and as they did not for a long time cul- 
tivate an extensive trade with England, their descendants 
speedily lost the fond attachment, which their forefathers 
felt to their parent state. The majority of the people in New 
England knew little of the mother country, having only 
heard of her as a distant kingdom, the rulers of which had, 
in the seventeenth century, persecuted and banished their 
ancestors to the woods of America. 

The distance of America from Great Britain generated 
ideas, in the minds of the colonists, favourable to liberty. 
Three thousand miles of ocean separated them from the 
mother country. Seas 'rolled, and months passed, between 
orders, and their execution. In large governments, the cir- 
culation of power is enfeebled at the extremities. This re- 
sults from the nature of things, and is the eternal law of ex- 
tensive or detached empire. Colonists, growing up to matu- 
rity, at such an immense distance from the seat of govern- 
ment, perceived the obligation of dependence much more 
feebly, than the inhabitants of the parent isle, who not only 
saw, but daily felt, the fangs of power* The wide extent 
and nature of the country contributed to the same effect' 
The natural seat of freedom is among high mountains, a»4 
pathless deserts, such as abound in the wilds of America* 
vol k ffi> 
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The religion of the colonists also nurtured a love for li- 
berty. They were chiefly protestants ; and all protestantism 
is founded on a strong claim to natural liberty, and the right 
of private judgment A majority of them were of that class 
of men, who, in England, are called Dissentars. Their tenets, 
being the protestantism of the protestant religion, are hostile 
to all interference of authority, in matters of opinion, and 
predispose to a jealousy for civil liberty. They who belong- 
ed to the Church of England were, for the most part, inde- 
pendents, as far as church government and hierarchy wore 
concerned. They used the liturgy of that church, but were 
without bishops, and were strangers to those systems, which 
make religion an engine of state. That policy, which unites 
the lowest curate with the greatest metropolitan, and con- 
nects both with the sovereign, was unknown among the co- 
lonists- Their religion was their own, and neither imposed 
by authority, nor made subservient to political purposes. 
Though there was a variety of sects, they all agreed in the 
communion of liberty ; and all reprobated the courtly doc- 
trines of passive obedience, and non-resistance. The same 
dispositions were fostered by the usual modes of education 
in the colonies. The study of law was common and fashion- 
able. The infinity of disputes, in a new and free country, 
made it lucrative, and multiplied its followers. No order of 
men has, in aH ages, been more favourable to liberty, than 
lawyers. Where they are not won over to the service of 
government, they are formidable adversaries to it. Profes- 
sionally taught the rights of human nature, they keenly and 
.quickly perceive every attack made on them. While others 
judge of bad principles, by the actual grievances they occa- 
sion, lawyers discover them at a distance, and trace future 
mischiefs from gilded innovations. 

The reading of those colonists, who were inclined to hooks, 
generally favoured the cause of liberty* Large libraries 
were uncommon in the New World. Disquisitions on ab- 
struse subjects, and curious researches into antiquity, did 
not accord with the genius of a people, settled in an uncul- 
tivated country, where every surrounding object impelled to 
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action, and little leisure was left for speculation. Their 
books were generally small in size, and few in number : a 
great part of them consisted of those fashionable writers, 
who have defended the cause of liberty. Sydney and Locke 
were their standard authors in politics. Cato's letters, the 
Independent Whig, and such productions, were common in 
one extreme of the colonies ; while in the other, histories of 
the Puritans kept alive the remembrance of the sufferings of 
their forefathers, and inspired a warm attachment, both to 
the civil and the religious rights of human nature. 

In the southern colonies, .slavery nurtured a spirit of li- 
berty, among the free inhabitants. All masters of slaves, 
who enjoy personal liberty, will be both proud and jealous 
of their freedom. It is, in their opinion, not only an enjoy- 
ment, but a kind of rank and privilege. In them, the 
haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of li- 
berty. Nothing could more effectually animate the opposi- 
tion of a planter to the claims of Great Britain, than a con- 
viction that those claims, in their extent, degraded him to a 
degree of dependence on his fellow-subjects, equally hu* 
initiating with that which existed between his slaves and 
himself. 

The state of society in the colonies favoured a spirit of 
liberty and independence. Their inhabitants were all of one 
rank. Kings, nobles, and bishops, were unknown among 
them. From their first settlement, the English provinces 
received impressions favourable to democratic forms of go- 
vernment Their dependent situation forbade any inor- 
dinate ambition among their native sons, and the humility 
of their society, abstracted as they were from the splendor 
and amusements of the Old World, held forth few allurements 
to invite the residence of such from the mother country, as 
aspired to hereditary honours. In modern Europe, the re- 
mains of the feudal system have occasioned an order of men 
superior to that of the commonalty j but, as few of that class 
migrated to the colonies, they were settled with the yeo- 
manry. Their inhabitants, unaccustomed to that distinction 
of ranks, which the policy of Europe has established, were 
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strongly impressed with an opinion, that all men are by na- 
ture equal. . They fcouH not easily be persuaded, that their 
grants of land, or their civil rights, flowed from the munifi- 
cence of princes. Many of them had never heard of magna 
charta, and those who knew the circumstances of the re- 
markable period of English history, when that was obtain* 
ed, did not rest their claims to liberty and property on the 
transactions of that important day. They looked up to 
Heaven, as the source of their rights, and claimed, not from 
the promises of kings, but from the Parent of the universe. 
The political creed of an American colonist was short, but 
substantial. He believed that God made all mankind ori- 
ginally equals that he endowed them with the rights of life* 
property, and as much liberty, as was consistent with the 
rights of others ; that he had bestowed on his vast family of 
the human race, the earth for their support ; and that all 
government was a political institution between men natural- 
ly equal, not for the aggrandizement of one, or a few, but 
for the general happiness of the whole community. Impress- 
ed with sentiments of this kind, they grew up, from their 
earliest infancy, with that confidence which is well calculat- 
ed to inspire a love for liberty, and a prepossession in favour 
of independence. 

In consequence of the /vast extent of vacant country, every 
colonist was, or easily might be, a freeholder. Settled on 
lands of his own, he was both a farmer and landlord. Pro- 
ducing all the necessaries of life from bis own grounds, he 
felt himself both free and independent Each individual 
might hunt, fish, or fowl, without injury to his neighbours. 
These immunities, which, in old countries, axe guarded by 
the sanction of penal laws, and monopolized by a few, are 
the common privileges of all, in America. Colonists, grow- 
ing up in the enjoyment of such rights, felt the restraint of 
law more feebly than they, who are educated in countries, 
where long habits have made submission familiar. The 
mind of man naturally relishes liberty ; where, from the ex* 
tent of a new and unsettled country, some abridgments 
thereof are useless, and others impracticable, the natural de- 
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sire of freedom is strengthened, and the independent mind 
revolts at the idea of subjection. 

The colonists were preserved from the contagion of minis- 
terial influence, by their distance from the metropolis. Re- 
mote from the seat of power and corruption, they were not 
overawed by the one, nor debauched by the other. Few 
were the mains of detaching individuals from the interest of 
the public* High offices were neither sufficiently numerous, 
nor lucrative, to purchase many adherents ; and the most 
valuable of these were conferred on natives of Britain. 
Every man occupied that rank only, which his own indus- 
try, or that of his near ancestors, had procured him. Each 
individual being cut off from all means of rising to import* 
ance, but by his personal talents, was encouraged to make 
the most of those, with which be was endowed. Prospects of 
this kind excited emulation, and produced an enterprising, 
laborious set of men, not easily overcome by difficulties, 
and full of projects for bettering their condition. 

The enervating opulence of Europe had not yet reached 
the colonists. They were destitute of gold and silver, but 
abounded in the riches of nature. A sameness of circum- 
stances uid occupations created a' great sense of equality, 
and disposed them to union in any common cause, from the 
success of which, they might expect to partake of equal ad- 
vantages. 

The colonies were communities of separate independent 
individuals, under no general influence, but that of their per- 
sonal feelings and opinions. They were not led by powerful 
families, nor by great officers, in church or state. Residing 
chiefly on lands of their own, and employed in the wholesome 
labours of the field, they were, in a great measure, strangers 
to luxury. Their wants were few, and, among the great 
bulk of the people, for the most part, supplied from their own 
grounds- Their enjoyments were neither far-fetched, nor 
dearly purchased ; and were so moderate in their kind, as to 
leave both mind and body unimpaired. Inured, from their 
early years, to the toils of a country life, they dwelt in the 
midst of rural plenty. Unacquainted with ideal wants, they 
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delighted in personal independence. Removed from the pres- 
sures of indigence, and the indulgence of affluence, their bo- 
dies were strong, and their minds vigorous. 

The great majority of the British colonists were farmers, 
or planters, who were also proprietors of the soil. The mer- 
cliknts, mechanics, and manufacturers, taken collectively, did 
not amount to one-fifteenth of the whole number of inhabi- 
tants. While the cultivators of the soil depend on nothing 
but heaven and their own industry, other classes of men con- 
tract more or less of servility, from depending on the caprice 
of their customers. The excess of the farmers, over the col- 
lective numbers of all the other inhabitants, gave a cast of 
independence to the manners of the people, and diffused the 
exalting sentiments, which hltve always predominated among 
those, who are cultivators of their own grounds. These were < 
further promoted by their moderate circumstances, which de- 
prived thepi of all superfluity fqr idleness, or, effeminate in* 
dulgence. 

The provincial constitutions of the English colonies nur- 
tured a spirit of liberty. The king and government of Great 
Britain held no patroqage in America, which could create a 
portion of attachment and influence, sufficient to counteract 
that spirit in popular assemblies, which, when left to itself, 
can ill brook any authority that interferes with its own. 

The inhabitants of the colonies, from the beginning, espe- 
cially in New England, enjoyed a government, which was 
but little short of being independent. They had not only the 
image, but the substance of the English constitution. They 
chose most of their magistrates, and paid them all. They 
had, in effect, the sole direction of their internal government. 
The chief mark of their subordination consisted, in making 
no laws repugnant to the laws of their mother country $ their 
submitting such laws as they made, to be repealed by the 
king; and their obeying such restrictions, as were laid on 
their trade, by parliament. The latter were often evaded, 
and with impunity. The other small checks were scarcely 
felt, and, for a long time,' were in no respect injurious to 
their interests. 
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Under these favourable circumstances, colonies in the New 
World had advanced nearly to the magnitude of a nation, 
while the greatest part of Europe was almost wholly ignorant 
of their progress. Some arbitrary proceedings of governors, 
proprietary partialities, or democratical jealousies, now and 
then interrupted the political calm, which generally prevailed 
among them ; but these, and other occasional disputes, soon 
subsided, without any other effect, than a more general diffu- 
sion of political knowledge, and a keener sense of the rights 
df man. The circumstances of the country afforded but little 
scope for the intrigues of politicians, or the turbulence of de- 
magogues. The colonists, being but remotely affected by the 
bustlings of the Old World, and having but few objects of am* 
bition or contention among themselves, were absorbed in the 
ordinary cares of domestic life, and, for a long time, exempt* 
ed from a great proportion of those evils, which the govern- 
ed too often experience, from the passions and follies of 
statesmen : but all this time they were rising higher, and, 
though not sensible of it, growing to a greater degree of po- 
litical consequence. 

The colonies, which now form the United States, may be 
considered as Europe transplanted. Ireland, England,. Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, Po- 
land, and Italy, furnished the original stock of the present 
population, and are supposed to have contributed to it, in the 
order they are enumerated. The first settlers of the two 
first colonies, Virginia and Massachusetts, were chiefly from 
England. Their posterity are now of the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth generation. For the last seventy or eighty years, 
no nation has contributed so much to the population of Ame- 
rica as Ireland. From it, there has been an annual stream 
of emigrants, directed to the country, now called the United 
States. The Hollanders settled New York and New Jersey, 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The French 
Protestant refugees fled to America, fin great numbers, from 
and after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685. The 
Germans, since 1730. The Swedes were among the most 
early settlers, near the river Delaware ; but their number 
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was not great. The emigrants from Poland and Italy were 
inconsiderable. From the other European nations, which 
are not mentioned, there were few or none. The descend- 
ants of these respective nations have coalesced into one. 
They have generally dropped the language of their original 
countries ; .and in the second, or at most the third generation, 
are divested of the peculiarities of the parent nation, and all 
partial attachments to it Where whole settlements consisted 
of one species of emigrants, the dialect of their descendants, 
and some national peculiarities, have been more permanent 
These original settlers were generally of the Reformed or 
Protestant religion. Maryland was first planted by Roman 
Catholics, and Virginia by members of the Church of Eng- 
land ; but the other provinces, chiefly by Dissenters, or fo- 
reign Protestants. In Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey, there never was any established re- 
ligion. Roger Williams and William Penn, the founders 
of three of these colonies, had, in this early period, un- 
usually correct ideas of religious Rberty. Taught in the 
school of persecution, they appreciated the rights of pri- 
vate judgment They discarded the word toleration, as a 
term, which, in its common acceptance, has no meaning 
among equal freemen : but having suffered, from the intole- 
rance of others, without appearing to grant as a favour what 
was a matter of common right, they left the settlers, in the 
colonies which they established, at full liberty to pursue their 
own ideas of religion, without any diminution of their natu- 
ral or civil rights. In some of the provinces, legal provision 
was made for the support of the clergy, but on so limited a 
scale, as to be scarcely felt The government of all the 
churches was little more than advisory ; for it inflicted no 
civil penalties. Spiritual courts were harmless. 

The civil government of all the provinces was so far re- 
publican, that, in every one of them, the assent of the people 
was indispensably necessary to acts of legislation. Neither 
royal nor proprietary governors, nor councils, could consti- 
tutionally pass any law, without their concurrence. The 
prerogatives of juries were the same, on the English ami 
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American sides of the Atlantic. The rights of British sub- 
jects, and the common law of England, were equally respect* 
ed in both. 

The fiscal history of the provinces was very different 
from that of the parent state. In every period of time, 
\ and in every one of the colonies, there was a deficiency of 
gold and silver, for the necessary purposes of exchange. 
This resulted, in some degree, from their state of dependence, 
and the monopoly of their trade by Great Britain. The 
manufactures of the mother country were so much wanted in 
the colonies, that payments for the native commodities of the 
latter were seldom made in gold or silver ; and the balance 
of trade was always agabist America. In addition to this 
natural necessity for bills of credit, there was superadded one 
that was artificial or political. In the various wars, between 
1690 and 1763, in which Great Britain was engaged, the co- *- 
lonies, in general, took an active part Their military ope- 
rations would have been crippled, without paper credit ; for 
all the real money, within their grasp, was far short of a suf- 
ficiency, for raising, paying, and supporting the armies they 
brought forward, in aid of the cause, winch was common to 
the parent state and her colonies. On both accounts, there 
was an incessant call for paper money, or some domestic me- 
dium of circulation. Bills of credit were first authorized by 
Massachusetts, in the year 1690, to defray the expenses of an 
unsuccessful expedition, for the conquest of Canada; but Jhey 
were issued, more or less, at successive periods, in several 
provinces ; nor were they wholly discontinued, till about the 
year 1789, when the constitution of the United States prohi- 
bited all further emissions. The long experience the colo- 
nists had, of the possibility of substituting paper for money, 
encouraged them to urge this expedient, in the revolutionary 
war, to a great extent While paper money was the princi- 
pal currency of America, its value was frequently varying. 
Where the quantity was small, and that punctually called in 
by taxes, very little depreciation took place. Under other 
circumstances, the paper bills lost much of their nominal va- 
lue. Being made a legal tender, in payment of debts, they 
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furnished opportunities for defrauding creditors. As the 
country was improving, and capital much wanted, paper bflte 
of credit were, in many respects, useful ; but when they were 
not well supported, or emitted in too great quantities, they 
proved a source of great by ustice. A fondness for them kept 
up increasing contentions, between the governors and the 
assemblies ; for the former were generally inimical to paper 
money, and the latter friendly to it* 

The colonists, for some time, imported from England much 
of their provision, and all their clothing. Their first exports 
were peltry and lumber ; but their imports and exports con- 
stantly increased, ever since the Jirst difficulties of making 
settlements were overcome* Ship building began in New 
England, about 1625 ; and a trade with the West Indies was 
opened, as early as 1636. From these islands, negroes were 
imported into New England, in eighteen years after they had 
been introduced into Virginia, from Africa. After the year 
1660, the colonial trade was regulated by act of parliament, 
and principally confined to British ports. Paper money 
grew out of these restrictions ; for they impeded the intro- 
duction of foreign coin, and British money was less sought af- 
ter than British manufactures. The want of real money intro- 
duced the resemblance of it, in the form of bills of credit. 

COLONIAL LITERATURE. 

Massachusetts, though not the first settled, was the first 
which made legislative provision for the education of youth. 
This was so effectually done, that, for the most part, on the 
death of the first literary emigrants, natives of the province 
were qualified to fill their places* After the lapse of sixty 
years, subsequent to the first settlement of Massachusetts, 
few men rose to any considerable distinction, either in church 
or state, but those who had been educated in New England* 
The first settlers were excited to foster literature, from their 
eager desire to furnish the means of fitting young men for 
the service of the church. Among their first settlers, were 
several who had been educated at the English universities, 
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and who were possessed of all the learning of the time*. 
Several of their early emigrant clergymen were men of con- 
siderable erudition.* A multitude of this description came 
over nearly together, in consequence of the act of uniformity, 
passed in 1662, when upwards of two thousand Puritan mi- 
nisters were, in one day, ejected from their livings, in Eng- 
land. The learning, piety, and personal character of these, 
and the other clergymen in New England, gave them an 
ascendency over the minds of the laity. Their advice was 
frequently asked, by the ruling powers of the country : and 
few great changes in its policy were decided upon, before 
they were consulted. In the formation of new settlements, 
a minister and a meeting-house, or church, were essential 
appendages. Scarcely had the venerable founders of New 
England felled the trees of the forest, when they began to 
provide means to insure the stability of their colony. They 
wisely judged learning and religion to be the firmest pillars 
of the church and commonwealth. The legislature of Mas* 
sachusetts, having previously founded a public school or col- 
lege, in 1637, ordered that it be at Newtown, and appointed a 
committee, to carry the order into effect. The liberality of 
an individual contributed to the speedy completion of this 
wise and pious design. John Harvard, a worthy minister, 
left a legacy of nearly 800/. to this infant seminary. Jn ho- 
nour of him, it was named Harvard College : and Newtown, 
in compliment to the college, and in memory of the place, 
where many of the first settlers of New England received 
their education, was called Cambridge. In 1643, this first 
American college began to confer degrees. 

In 1691, the general assembly of Virginia solicited, and 
obtained a charter from the crown, for the establishment of 
a college, in that colony. The king and queen gave, at the 
same time, nearly two thousand pounds towards the building, 
and endowed the seminary with twenty thousand acres of the 
best land, together with the perpetual revenue, arising from 

• One of them, Resident Chauncey, before his arrival in America, had been 
professor of Greek, in the university of Cambridge, in England. 
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the duty of one penny per pound, on all tobacco transported 
from Virginia and Maryland, to the other English planta- 
tions. In grateful acknowledgment of the royal patronage 
and benefaction, the college was called William and Mary. 
The instruction of Indians was one of the objects of this in- 
stitution. Before the establishment of William and Mary 
college, the learning of Virginia had been in a state of retro- 
gradation. In the eighty-four years of settlement, which 
bad preceded that establishment, most of the original emi- 
grants, educated in England, had died. Their places were 
supplied by later emigrants, or a new race, born in a new 
country, in which the means of education had not been ge- 
nerally planted. Indeed, the ruling powers seem to have 
been averse to the encouragement of learning. In the year 
1671, sixty-four years after the settlement of Virginia, Sir 
William Berkely, its governor, in his answer to the enqui- 
ries of the lords of the committee of the colonies, observes, 
u I thank God, there are no free-schools, nor printing presses ; 
and I hope ye shall not have them these hundred years : for 
learning ha* brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects in- 
to the world ; and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government. God keep us from both."* 

The next college was established in Connecticut, and ob- 
tained it$ charter and endowments, in 1701. It was called 
Tale College, in honour of one of its principal benefactors. 
The principal motive that led to this establishment, was * 

* Lord Effingham* wbo was appointed governor of Virginia, in 1683, was 
ordered* agreeably to the prayer of Sir William Berkely, u to allow no person 
to use a printing press, on any occasion whatever." The revolution in Eng- 
land, which took place in 1688, and the establishment of an illustrious semi- 
nary of learning in. the capital, in tfiree years thereafter, made an alteration 
in the literary state pf the colqny. These dark periods of Virginian history 
are coincident with the arbitrary reigns of Charles the second, and James the 
second, and prove the connection which subsists between knowledge and li- 
berty, and the hostility of tyrants to both. If the education of youth had 
been neglected, in the British colonies, the whole period of their colonial ex- 
istence, they would have been poorly prepared for entering upon, and buffet- 
ing with the storms of their revolutionary tempest 
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desire of training up young men, for the ministry of the 
gospel, 

A college, which began at Newark, New Jersey, was final- 
ly established at Princeton, in the same state, and began to 
confer degrees, in 1748. The trustees proposed to call it 
Belcher Hall, in compliment to governor Belcher, who had 
been its Mend and benefactor ; but he declined the honour, 
and suggested the propriety of calling it Nassau Hall, com- 
memorative of king William, prince of Orange and Nassau, 
the revolutionary deliverer of England from arbitrary pow- 
er. To train up young men, for the service of the church, 
was a primary object of the founders of this institution. A 
charter, and permission to draw lotteries, were all the fa- 
vours conferred on this college, by the province of New 
Jersey. It depended, for support, on private donations, and 
the ardent zeal of its founders, who were uncommonly active, 
in promoting its interests, as connected with the cause of re- 
ligion, learning, and liberty. 

Soon after the year 1750, two colleges were established, 
one in New York, and the other in Philadelphia. 

A college was established at Rhode Island, in 1764, and, 
in five years after its foundation, it began to confer the high- 
er degrees in the arts. 

A college was established in New Hampshire, in 1769, 
which, in ten years, began to confer degrees. To this in- 
stitution was given the name of Dartmouth College, in honour 
of lord Dartmouth, who had been its friend and benefactor. 
The instruction of Indians was one of the principal objects 
contemplated by the first patrons of this institution. English 
youths were educated with the Indians, that the latter might, 
by the example of the former, be allured to love learning 
and agriculture. Indians labour under a strong prejudice, 
that it is beneath the dignity of man to delve in the earth. 

In addition to these colleges, founded prior to the revolu- 
tion, there were grammar schools in every town of New 
England, and free schools established in the counties of 
Maryland, and parishes of South Carolina, by their respecr 
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tive legislatures; in aH of which public aid was given to ike 
contributions of private inhabitants, in support of literature. 

Besides these literary institutions, fostered by govern- 
ment, there were several founded at .different periods, either 
by religious societies, private donations,' or by enterprising 
individuals. Of the first kind, one of the most useful, and 
which continues to this day, with undiminished reputation, 
was the Friends* school, in Philadelphia. This began in 
1689, in the eighth year after the settlement of Pennsylvania. 
Its funds were furnished by Quakers, and its overseers were 
of that profession. Poor children were taught gratis; but 
others paid a moderate sum for instruction. The first mas- 
ter was George Keith. He was succeeded by Thomas Ma- 
kin, who, in 1728, and 1729, wrote two elegant Latin poems, 
of considerable length, in hexameter verse; one entitled, 
" Encomium Pennsylvania," the other, " In Laudes Penn- 
sylvania, Poema seu Descriptio Pennsylvania." These, if 
not the only, are the earliest specimens of Latin poetry, 
written in the colonies, which have descended to posterity. 

The first literary publication, of American origin, is a 
translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, made, in 1623, by 
George Sandys, treasurer o( the Virginia company. This 
was dedicated to king Charles : and the author, in the dedi- 
cation, informed his majesty. " that it was donbly a stranger, 
being sprung from an ancient Roman stock, and bred up in 
the New World." 

About the same time, the poem, entitled " The Golden 
Fleece," was written by Dr. William Vaughan, in New- 
foundland, on the confines of the United States. This was 
a quarto volume, and printed in 1626. 

In the year 17S4, a translation was made of Cicero's 
*< Treatise on Old Age," by James Logan, of Philadelphia, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. This was printed, in 1744, by 
Benjamin Franklin, in a large type, for the sake of old peo- 
ple. The celebrity of the original author, of the translator, 
and printer, makes t|ps a literary curiosity. This, and 
Sandys's Ovid, are the/ only known translations, from the 
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indent cltifltcdi Authors, which have been executed in this 
.country, in its colonial state.* 

Some of the early settlers of Virginia were learned men ; 
b«t». with the exception of their Historians, Smith, Btith, 
Beverley, apd Keith, either they have not published any 
literary works, or, if published, they are not generally 
known. The pens of Virginians were used much to the 

• An elegant Latin poem, about these colonies, was written in Europe, 
prior to any English settlements in America ; but in prospect of their 
speedily taking place, and producing extensive good to mankind. This was 
the work of Stephen Parmenius, a learned native of Hungary, who being in 
England, in 1583, became acquainted with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, at the 
time he was preparing to embark with a colony for America. Tie poet, 
struck with the grandeur of the undertaking, wrote this poem, in anticipa- 
tion of its success. It is highly complimentary to Sir Humphrey, and in 
animated language describes the future glories and happiness of English 
America. It .also ascribes to England, the forecast of providing habita- 
tions in a New World for her offspring, against the time when her immense 
power would foil by its own weight. This is expressed by the following 
verses : 

ORIGINAL TEXT. 
" Pack bellique bonis notissima vasto 
Insula oceano, magni decus Anglia mundi ; 
Postquam opibus dives, popula numerosa frequenti, 
Tot Celebris factis, toto caput extulit orbe ; 
Non incauta sui, ne quando immensa potestas 
Pondere sit ruitura sue, nova mania natis 
Quaerat, et in longum extendat sua regna recessum." 
TRANSLATION. 
" A well known Isle, 
In peace and war far-famed, pride of the world, 
England, for wealth, for numbers, deeds, renown'd. 
Aware that time may come, when power immense 
By its own weight may foil, new walls she seeks, 
And stretches for, for her own sons, her realms." 
The author came to Newfoundland, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, with 
the very first embarkation of colonists, for her majesty's American do- 
minions. The project of making a settlement there failed. Parmenius, on 
his return to England, together with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his vessel, 
and crew, were lost in a storm, on the 9th of September, 1583. His poem, 
having been previously published in Europe, has descended to posterity, and 
may be found in the ninth volume of the collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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benefit of their fellow-colonists, in the twelve years of pa- 
per war, that preceded the revolution. Their memorials, 
remonstrances, and other public acts, in vindication of their 
rights, were executed in a .masterly manner. In addi- 
tion to these official papers, there were sundry .valuable 
pamphlets published, on the great question of American 
taxation,* particularly " An Enquiry into the Rights of the 
British Colonies," by Richard Bland, in 1776 ; " The Mo- 
nitor's Letters/ 9 by Dr. Arthur Lee, in 1769 ; " A Summary 
View of the Rights of British America," by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in 1774 5 « Considerations, &c." by Robert Carter Ni- 
cholas, about the same time. 

The controversy was, in like manner, ably supported by 
the New England writers, both in and out of the legislature. 
They had a much more subtle opponent, in governor Hut- 
chinson,* to contend with, than the shallow minions, who re- 

* Thomas Hutchinson, governor of Massachusetts Bay, was a descendant 
from one of the roost ancient and honourable' families in New England. He 
passed through strange vicissitudes. At one. time, he was the most popular 
character in Massachusetts ; at another, the object of public abhorrence. 

Mr. Hutchinson was admitted into Harvard college, when he was only 
twelve years of age. His progress in literature was the subject of notice 
and applause. In 1727, he was graduated ; but, instead of following his stu- 
dies, and entering one of the professions, as was expected, he applied him- 
self to merchandize. It seemed to be the most ardent desire of his soul, to 
acquire property. Ambition and avarice frequently agitate the same breast. 
His fellow-townsmen regarded him, more for his probity and honour, than 
for his mercantile skill. They thought him capable of transacting public 
business ; and, by their favour, he was stimulated to bend his mind wholly 
to the study of history, law, and politics. He was chosen a selectman of 
Boston, in 1738, and conducted with so much prudence and fidelity, that be 
was appointed by the town, agent, to manage all its important business, in 
Great Britain. This he undertook, and settled to their satisfaction. When 
he returned from London, he was chosen one of the representatives of Boston, 
for the general court; and was annually elected to the same office, till he 
was advanced to the council board. In the house of representatives, he ac- 
quired great reputation. His language was impressive and elegant. He was 
argumentative or pathetic, as the case required. In the despatch of public 
business, he was active, diligent, plausible, and, upon all occasions, seemed 
to be influenced, more by public spirit, than selfish considerations. In 1747, 
he was chosen speaker of the house ; but had the same influence among the 
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presented king George, in most rf the other provinces. 
Theology boasts of her Edwards, and Philosophy of her 

members, as when he ted in their debates. He succeeded Mr. Sewal, as chief 
justice of Massachusetts, in 1761, and was lieutenant governor, from 1758 to 
1770. He held, at the same time, these two offices, and that of counsellor 
and judge of probate, for the county of Suffolk. Paying a profound respect 
to the religious institutions of his country, and preserving a gravity of 6Vo- 
portment, while he condescended to all classes of citizens, he acquired a 
great degree of public confidence* His discernment pointed out to him the 
way of preferment, among a religions and sober people. He was suspected 
of having forwarded the stamp act, by letters written upon the occasion. 
After the arrival of the stamps, a mob in Boston assaulted his house, August 
26th, 1765, and either destroyed or carried off his plate, family pictures, 
most of his household furniture, wearing apparel, money, books, and manu- 
scripts, which he had been thirty years collecting. This outrage was dis- 
countenanced the next day, by the town of Boston, and compensation made 
to him for his losses ; but the suspicions of the people against him were ne- 
ver eradicated. In 1769, Hutchinson became commander in chief, and soon 
after was appointed governor. He now began to unmask, explicitly avowed 
his independence of the people, and informed the legislature, that his majes- 
ty had made ample provision for his support, without their aid. They im- 
mediately called upon him to relinquish the unconstitutional stipend, and to 
accept such a salary as should be given him, by the general assembly. 
He replied, that this would be a breach of his instructions from the king. 
The eomman£ of his sovereign was his constant apology, for every arbitrary 
step, lie had been the means of bringing the regular troops to Boston, in 
1768, and was inflexible in his determination to retain them, notwithstanding 
every argument which was used for their removal. In the year 1772, a num- 
ber of his letters, written to the members of the British cabinet, were ob- 
tained by Dr. Franklin, and sent to Massachusetts. They disclosed his whole 
character at once, and proved him the secret enemy of his country, who sti- 
mulated the ministry to enforce their plans, and who even declared to them, 
that "there must be an abridgment of English liberties, in colonial adminis- 
tration." Immediately after this detection of his treachery, the general court 
voted an impeachment, and requested that his majesty would remove him 
from office forever : but as soon as he was informed of the determined mea- 
sures, which they were adopting, he dissolved the assembly. Being super- 
seded by governor Gage, in 1774, lie sailed for England. Before his depar- 
ture, a few partizans sent him an address, thanking him for his services. 
These men were long distinguished by the appellation of Hutchinson's ad- 
dressers. His impeachment was without effect ; and the lords of the privy 
council made a report highly in his iavour : but he soon experienced the ne- 
glect of those, to the furtherance of whose plans he had largely sacrificed, 
and to whom he had been ready to yield the rights of bis country. Becom- 
VOJL. x. 31 
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Franklin, about the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
*rst volume of the transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, held at Philadelphia, is the only work of gene- 
ral literature, produced in the colonies, prior to their revolu- 
tion. Anterior to that event, the few philosophers in English 
America, published their ordinary lucubrations, in the news- 
papers of the country ; and, such as were of a higher grade, 
through the medium of the Royal Society of London. Four- 
teen Americans, namely, four of the name of Winthrop,* 

frig- an object of disgust, with all parties, he lived many months in a state bf 
chagrin and despondence, and died at Brampton, in the beginning of June, 
1780, aged sixty-nine years. 

Governor Hutchinson published a brief state of the claim of the colonies, 
&c. 1764 ; the history of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, from the first set- 
tlement thereof, in 1628, until the year 1750, in two volumes ; and a collec- 
tion of original papers, relative to the history of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, 8vo. 1769. These works are held in high estimation, by those who are 
searching into the early history of English America. 

• Among the colonial literati of America, the name and family of Win- 
throp is distinguished. John Winthrop, governor of Connecticut, and son 
of the first governor of Massachusetts, was one of the founders of the Royal 
Society of London. He sent to it many specimens of American productions, 
with his remarks on them. By an order of the Royal Society, he was, in a 
particular manner, invited to take upon himself the charge of being their 
chief correspondent, in the west. His son, Fitz John, was also famous for 
his philosophical knowledge, and was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
John Winthrop, grandson of the first governor of Connecticut, was also a 
distinguished member of the Royal Society, and to him the fortieth volume 
of their transactions was dedicated, by Dr. Mortimer, their secretary. 
Another of the same name, son of Adam Winthrop, was more distinguished 
than any other of the family. In 1738, at the age of twenty-four, he was ap- 
pointed Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in Har- 
vard College. He immediately entered ugon the duties of this office, and 
discharged them with fidelity, and higtf reputation through life. In 1761, 
he sailed to St John's, in Newfoundland 4o observe the transit of Venus 
over the sun's disk, on the 6th of.^nC' agreeably to the recommendation 
of Dr. Halley. When the day arrived, . Jfe was favoured with a fine clear 
morning ; and enjoyed the inexpressible satisfaction of observing a pheno- 
menon, which had never before been seen, excepting Messrs. Horrocks and 
Crabtree, in 1639, by any inhabitant of this earth. After having been a pro- 
fessor, for forty years, he died at Cambridge, May 3d, 1779, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. He was distinguished for his very intimate acquaint- 
ance with mathematical science. The most abstruse reasonings of Newton's 
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Paid Dudley, President Leverett, Thomas Brattle, Cotton 
Matber, Bejamin Franklin, doctors Boylston,* Mitciiel, 

Principia were familiar to him ; and few philosophers, of his day, possessed 
greater vigour and penetration of mind. In the variety and extent of his 
knowledge, he has seldom been equalled. While he wrote Latin with puri- 
ty and elegance, and studied the scriptures with critical attention, in their 
original languages, he was also versed in several of the modern languages of 
Europe. He had deeply studied the policies of different ages ; had read the 
principal fathers ; and was thoroughly acquainted with the controversy, be- 
tween Christians and Deists. His firm faith in the Christian religion, was 
founded upon an accurate examination of the evidences of its truth, and the 
virtues of his life added a lustre to his powers and attainments. The day 
before his death, he observed to a friend that, '< the wise men of antiquity, 
by every plausible argument, endeavoured to prove the reality of a future 
state ; but that the wise men, of modern times, had bent all their exertions, 
to weaken the proofs of our immortal existence, and to undermine the only 
hope, which can sustain us at the close of life." His accurate observations 
of the transit of Mercury, in 1740, were honourably noticed by the Royal 
Society of London, and recorded in the forty-second volume of their trans- 
actions. He published a Lecture on Earthquakes, 1755 ; Answer to Mr. 
Prince's Letter on Earthquakes, 1756 ; two Lectures on Comets, 1759 ; and 
an Account of several fiery Meteors, seen in North America. 

* Zabdiel Boylston, F. R. S. an eminent physician, and the father of ino- 
culation for the small pox, in America, was born at Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, in the year 1680. 

In the year 1721, the small pox prevailed in Boston, and was very fatal. 
The reverend Dr. Cotton Mather, who had read, in a volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, two communications from the East, which gave an ac- 
count of the mode of inoculation, for the small pox, conceived the idea of 
introducing a similar practice in Boston. He accordingly addressed a letter 
to the physicians of that place, enclosing an abridgment of the communica- 
tions, in the Philosophical Transactions, and requesting them to meet and 
take the subject into consideration. As this request was treated with ne- 
glect, he wrote to Dr. Boylston separately, and sent him all the information 
which he had collected, in the hope, that he would be persuaded to embrace 
a new and favourable means, for the preservation of human life. Dr. Boyls- 
ton determined to venture upon it. He first inoculated his own son, of the 
age of six years, and two of his servants. Encouraged by the success of this 
experiment, he began to enlarge his practice. The other physicians gave 
their unanimous opinion against inoculation, as it would infuse a malignity 
into the blood; and the selectmen of Boston forbade it. But these discour- 
agements did not quench the zeal and benevolence, which were now excited. 
They might have done it, and prejudice might have triumphed over reason, 
if the clergy had not stepped in to support the novel project. Six venerable 
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Morgan, Garden, and Rittenbouse, were admitted members 
of that society, in the colonial state of their country. These, 

ministers of Boston gave their whole influence in itt favour. The weight 
of their characters, the confidence reposed in their wisdom, and the deep 
reverence inspired by their piety, were hardly sufficient to preserve the 
growing 1 light from extinction. They were abused ; but they triumphed. In 
the year 1721, and the beginning of 1722, Dr. Boylston inoculated two hun- 
dred and forty-seven persons. Thirty-nine were inoculated by other physi- 
cians; making, in the whole, two hundred and eighty-six, of whom only six 
died. During the same period, of five thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine 
persons, who had the small pox, in the natural way, eight hundred and forty- 
four died. The utility of the practice was now established, and its success 
contributed to its more general extension in England, in which country, 
it had been tried only upon a few persons ; most or ail of whom were con- 
victs. In the prosecution of this good work, Boylston was assailed with the 
most virulent opposition. Dr Douglass bent his whole force to annihilate 
the practice. He asserted, that it was a crime, which came under the de- 
scription of poisoning and spreading infection, made penal by the laws of 
England. In the pamphlets which were published, in 1721, and 1732, vari- 
ous kinds of reasonings are found. The following extracts wiU give some 
idea of the spirit of them. " To spread abroad a mortal contagion, is to 
cast abroad arrows and death. If a man should wilfully throw a bomb into 
a town, burn a house, or kill a man, ought he not to die ? I do not see how 
we can be excused from great impiety, when ministers and people, with 
loud and strong cries, made supplications to Almighty God, to avert the 
judgment of the small pox, and at the same time, some have been carrying 
about instruments of inoculation, and bottles of the poisonous humour, to 
infect all who were willing to submit to it ; whereby, we might as naturally 
expect the infection to spread, as a man to break his bones, by casting him- 
self headlong from the highest pinnacle. Can any man infect a family in the 
town, in the morning, and pray to God, in the evening, that -the distemper 
may not spread ?" It Was contended, " that, as the small pox was a judg- 
ment from God, for the sins of the people, to endeavour to avert the stroke, 
would provoke him the more ; that inoculation was an encroachment upon 
the prerogatives of Jehovah, whose right it was, to wound and to smite ; and 
that, as there was an appointed time, to man upon earth, it would be useless 
to attempt to stay the approaoh of death." With these and similar argu- 
ments, calculated to operate on a religious people, was the new practice of 
inoculation for the small pox assailed, in Boston. 

The people became so exasperated, that it was unsafe for Dr. Boylston to 
travel in the evening : but his cool and determined spirit, supported by his 
trust in God, enabled him to persevere. Believing that he was in the way 
of his duty, he did not tremble at the apprehension of the evils, which 
might come upon him. 
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with Morton, of Plymouth) Clayton, of Virginia, Bartram 
and Logan, of Pennsylvania, Colden, of New York, Brown* 
rigg, of North Carolina, and Lining, of South Carolina, 
transmitted papers on philosophical subjects, which were 
read and published by that society, before the revolution. 
For more than a century after the first settlement of the co- 
lonies, such of their inhabitants, as were devoted to litera- 
ture, gave an undue proportion of their time to the study of 
languages. Several of the early settlers of New England 
were well skilled in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and a few 
in the oriental languages. Their ministers excelled in know? 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, and ail branches of Biblical 
learning, and wrote well on theological subjects. 

In most of the middle and southern colonies, the lawyers 
and planters took the lead, as writers ; but in New England, 
the clergy were their principal historians and public writere. 
To particularize them all, at the distance of Charleston, S. C. 
with all the assistance which public and private libraries af- 
ford, would be impossible. Some opinion of the multifarious 
literary labours of the New England clergy may be formed, 
from the following facts. There were, in or near Boston, 
between 1635 and 1785, four successive generations of the ve- 
nerable name of Mather, namely, Richard, Increase, Cotton, 
and Samuel, all clergymen, and all authors. Increase Mather, 

Had Dr. Boylston gone, at this time, to England, he might have accumu* 
lated an immense fortune, by his skill, in treating the small pox. He did not 
however visit that country, till 1725, when inoculation was common. He 
was then received with the most flattering attention ; was chosen a member 
of the Royal Society ; and was admitted to the intimacy and friendship of 
some of the most distinguished characters of the nation. After his return 
to his native country, he continued at the head of his profession, and engaged 
in a number of literary pursuits. His communications to the Royal Society 
were ingenious and useful. 

After a long period of eminence, in his profession, he was induced from 
age and infirmity to retire to his patrimonial estate, in Brookline, on which 
he passed the remainder of his days. Dr. Boylston was the first British sub- 
ject, who practised inoculation for the small pox, on a large scale ; and be 
had the pleasure of seeing it introduced, into general use, and of knowing 
that he was himself considered as one of the benefactors of mankind. He 
died, March 1st, 1766, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
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the second of this respectable series, in addition to his clerical 
fractions, lor sixty-six years, was president of Cambridge col- 
lege, for seven years, and for ^hree or four years agent for the 
province of Massachusetts, at {he court of Great Britain.* His 
son, Cotton Mather, who died in 1728, was the author of three 

* In his capacity of agent, Dr. Mather rendered his country important se*» 
rices. With king James, he could accomplish nothing ; for his majesty hated 
New England, as the hot bed of republicanism ; but with king William, he 
found favour. On being introduced to this deliverer of the nation, Mather, 
after congratulating him on his accession to the English throne, implored 
his favour to New England ; and, on receiving a gracious answer, added, 
"that the prayers of that people would be of some service 4o his majesty, 
for they were a good and praying people." On a second interview with king 
William, Mather assured him, that he might, by the assistance of the New 
Englanders, whenever he pleased, become emperor of America ; and, at the 
same time, declared, " that nothing more was desired for them, than that 
they might enjoy their ancient rights and privileges." 

This indefatigable agent improved every honourable means of making 
friends to his country. He had the address to engage the warm support of 
archbishop Tillotson, and bishop Burnet, in behalf of the New England Pu- 
ritans. This was the more remarkable, as sixty years had not elapsed, since 
Laud, the predecessor of Tillotson, had, by his persecutions, banished the 
forefathers of the present inhabitants of New England to America. 

Mather also united, in the cause of his country, the Dissenting interest, 
which was considerable, in king William's reign. If he knew any Noncon- 
forming minister, who had influence with any person of quality, Mather 
would engage that minister to exert his interest, on the behalf of New Eng- 
land. One method of engaging him was, by preaching for him. This was 
done over aU England. By this means, Mather was introduced into the 
same acquaintance, and multiplied his friends. He published a pamphlet, 
entitled " Reasons for the confirmation of Charter Privileges, granted to the 
Massachusetts Colony." This he dispersed among the lords of his majesty's 
privy council, and personally addressed himself unto the most of them, hum- 
bly praying their lordships' favour to New England. His maxim was, that, 
in all affairs, a few did all ; and his method was, to find out the most potent 
leaders in all affairs, and make sure of them. This true New England man, 
by perseverance and address, succeeded in every point, except the restora- 
tion of the old charter. King William was inflexible in refusing to the peo- 
ple the right of choosing their governor ; but politely permitted Mather and 
his co-agents to name the first They accordingly named Sir William Phipps. 
These particulars are stated, on the authority of the collections of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical society ; a work which merits a place in the library of 
every American, who wishes to know the early history of the United States. 
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hundred and eighty-two books,* published in his life time ; 
some of them very large, particularly his « Magnalia Christi 
Americana," or the Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
from 1620 to 1698. A catalogue of these three hundred and 
eighty-two books is subjoined to his life, 'by his son and bio- 
grapher, Samuel Mather, the last clergyman in the direct 
line of this distinguished family. 

The indelibility of the clerical character was, at no time, 
the creed of New England men. The versatility of the ta- 
lents of these enterprising people, in all cases remarkable, 
has been particularly so, in the case of clergymen, who, from 
particular reasons, laid aside their clerical character. Seve- 
ral such attained to high eminence, as statesmen. One in- 
stance deserves particular notice. Elisha Williams, who had 
been a preacher, and a publisher of theological works, and 
president of Yale college for several years, after resigning 
these offices, became colonel of a regiment of regular troops, 
raised for the reduction of Canada ; speaker of the house of 
representatives ; and a provincial agent, at the court of Great 
Britain. He discharged his duty, in all these capacities, with 
credit to himself, and greatly to the satisfaction and advan- 
tage of his country. 

In New England, from its first settlement, public business 
was generally introduced with a sermon. Their frequent 
fast and thanksgiving days, their ordinations, elections, the 
meetings of their general courts, and other public occasions, 
gave birth to an infinity of discourses, which were afterwards 
printed, f These frequent calls for popular addresses made 

• One of these, entitled, "Essays to do Good," has been lately revived in 
England, ninety-eight years after it was first published in Boston. 

f From their familiarity with the Bible, the clergy had a wonderful knack 
at finding texts of Scripture, adapted to every emergency. In October, 1780, 
the celebrated Dr. William Cooper was called upon, to preach before the 
general court, on the day of the commencement of their new state constitu* 
tion. He took his text in Jeremiah, xxx. 21. the first words of which are, 
a And their nobles shall be of themselves, and their governor shall proceed 
from the midst of them ;" and, from it, preached an excellent sermon, which 
was translated into different languages, and extensively read, both in Europe 
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the art of composition, to meet both tike public eye and ear, a 
common study, and diffused a taste for literature. At the 
same time, their regular devotional exercises on Sundays 
kept their minds under the constant influence of religious 
impressions. The 'New Englanders entered upon the revo- 
lution, with tongues and pens prepared to justify their mea- 
sures, as well as with swords, to defend them. The popular 
leaders, in consequence of this general illumination, were 
enabled to carry along with them the mass of the people, 
fully convinced of the rectitude of the measures adopted by 
their commoircouncils. 

COLONIAL STATE OF SOCIETY. 

The state of society, in the colonies, was peculiar. In it 
were laid the foundations of liberty. The first settlers had 
suffered severely, on the account of religion. Their feelings 
aided their reason, in detecting the absurdity and wickedness 
of punishing men, for their private opinions. On their com- 
ing to America, every tiling concurred to confirm their sen- 
timents in favour of liberty. The means of living were to be 
procured, or famine must be encountered. A similarity of 
situations and employments produced a similarity of state, 
condition, and opinion. To be strong, active, and healthy, 
was of the greatest importance ; but birth and titles were un- 
availing, in the necessary labour of clearing the wilderness, 

and America. Under the first charter of the province, the people, for sixty 
years, chose their own governor and counsellors. By the charter of 1692, 
these privileges were abridged, and much of what was then left to the peo- 
ple was taken from them, by act of parliament, in 1775. By it, counsellors, 
governors, and other great public officers of royal appointment, were autho- 
rized to rule over the province. This brought on the revolution. When 
the people had established their independence, they organized a form of go- 
vernment for themselves, by which the citizens were, at stated periods, to 
choose their governors and counsellors. The suitableness of the text to the 
solemn occasion of inaugurating a new free constitution, with these ample 
rights restored to the people, was so striking, to all who knew the preceding 
history of the province, as to induce a belief among the pious, that the text 
was made for the occasion ; that old prophecies were fulfilling; and that the 
hand of God was in the revolution. 
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and deriving support from the earth. Every new settlement 
confirmed and extended the same principles. The settlers 
were left to pursue the course of nature, and that led to safe- 
ty and comfort An independent spirit, in the great body Of 
the people, was the direct effect of natural eauses, operating 
en the minds of freemen, solely employed in extracting from 
their own grounds, with their own hands, the necessaries and 
comforts of life. It grew with their growth, and strongly 
predisposed them to resist every species of oppression. They 
were prepared to do this effectually, by a competent know- 
ledge of arras. The vicinity of French and Spanish colo- 
nies, and frequent attacks from the aborigines, made it ne- 
cessary for every British colonist to be a soldier. Militia 
laws, for training the inhabitants to defend themselves, were 
common in the provinces. The abundance of wild beasts 
sometimes imposed a necessity for destroying them, /and at 
all times made hunting both useful and profitable. This in- 
duced a general familiarity with fire arms. The colonists 
grew up, not only with a high sense of their rights in their 
minds, and the love of liberty in their hearts, but with arms 
in their hands, to guard these inestimable blessings. Fre- 
quent occasions occurred, in which the necessity of self-de- 
fence gave them some practical knowledge of the art of war. 
This shall be forthwith explained. 



vox. i. 32 
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CHAPTER II. 

A brief view of the military history of the Nbrth American 
English colonies, anterior to their revolution; of Indian 
wars; the massacre at James Town; war with PhiMp; 
with the Tuscaroras; the Tamassees; of the wars between 
the French and English colonies, between 1698 and 1697, 
1702 and 1713, 1744 and 1748; of the claims of France and 
England to the Ohio lands; of the war between these two nm- 
tions, for American territory, from 1756 to 1763 ; the rednc- 
tion of Lqidsburg, Ticonderog*, Crown Point, Oswego, Fort 
Frontinac, Fort Duquesne, Quebec, and Canada. General 
reflections on the conquest of Canada; Indian wars, purely 
so, and excited by European nations, hostile to each other. 

THAT European adventurers should settle down, with- 
out opposition, on lands, in a new hemisphere, held^for time 
immemorial, by native inhabitants, could not be expected. 
This was the less probable, because the new comers were 
settled along twelve or fifteen hundred miles of the shores t>f 
the Atlantic, under different charters, and in detached posi- 
tions ; but always in the vicinity of the aborigines ; for the 
same inducements of drawing supplies from the water, weigh- 
ed with both, to settle near the ocean and the rivers. When 
the first embarkation of the English settled themselves at 
James Town, in Virginia, there were, in the opinion of cap- 
tain Smith, five thousand Indians, within the compass of six- 
ty miles ; and of them, fifteen hundred were warriors. The 
first settlers at Plymouth, thirteen years afterwards, were 
not exposed to equal danger ; for the Indians, in the vicinity, 
had, two years before, been nearly destroyed by a pestilen- 
tial disease : but, in both situations, if the natives had been 
guided by united councils, and a prudent policy, they would 
soon have expelled the new comers. Instead thereof, in the 
first instance, they incautiously gave them peaceable posses- 
sion of a part of their surplus land. Some early began to 
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suspect danger, and took measures for the extermination of 
the English colonists. These were both weak and wicked ; 
were executed without union or system ; and eventuated in 
hastening their own destruction : for they exasperated the co- 
lonists to urge their extermination. To detail the numerous 
wars, between the new comers and the old inhabitants, is 
now impossible. Most of them originated in private acts of 
violence, and but few from national objects. A brief recapi- 
tulation of some of the most important is proper, as they, in 
general, paved the way to the revolution, by inuring the emi- 
grants to self-defence ; for, in every period of colonial histo- 
ry, the frontier white settlers found it necessary to be sol- 
diers, as well as farmers. 

The massacre of the colonists by the Indians, in Virginia, 
in 1622, is the first in the order of time. This was the re- 
sult of system and premeditation ; but apparently arose from 
a private quarrel, in which one man was killed on both sides. 
To revenge the death of the Indian, his countrymen formed 
a conspiracy, to exterminate the colony, which well nigh suc- 
ceeded. The particulars of this war, and also of that carried 
on against the Pequots, by New England, in l££Z» have al- 
ready been related. 

* The most destructive Indian war, sustained by the infant 
colonies, began in the year 1675, by Philip, sachem of the 
Wampanoags, who lived in Rhode Island. For some years, 
he had been preparing for hostilities. The warriors, under 
his own immediate command, were about five hundred ; but, 
by alliances, he had increased his force to three thousand, 
Believing, as he did, that nothing short of the entire destruc- 
tion of Hie English would rescue the Indians from total ruin, 
he exerted his utmost energies, in prosecuting a war of ex* 
termination. Murder, fire, and destruction marked the route 
of his followers. There was scarcely an English family, 
which did not suffer in property, or by the loss of relatives. 

The war commenced, June, 1§75, in the following manner. 
Sausaman, an Indian friendly to the English, gave them no- 
tice of the hostile intentions of Philip's Indians. He was 
toon afterwards murdered, by his- own countrymen. Tbe 
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(bet being substantiated, in a court of justice, bis murderara 
were convicted, and suffered death. Philip, thereupon, pre- 
pared for war. His people began by killing the cattle, and 
rifling the houses of the English settlers. One of these suf- 
ferers shot an Indian. The Indians retaliated, by killing all 
the English, that were in their power. Eight or nine were 
slain, in one day, at Swanzey, and its vicinity. \ Skirmishes 
followed, witl* various success. The Indians retreated into 
a swamp, from which they fired, and killed several of the 
English. The former retired deeper into the swamp. The 
latter, finding that they attacked the Indians in the swamps, 
under great disadvantages, resolved to starve them ; but the 
Indians found means to escape. 

Captain Hutchison, with twenty horsemen, while pursuing 
the Indians, fell into an ambuscade, and lost almost all his 
men, «4 few escaped ; but were closely pursued by the In* 
dians, who assaulted the town, to which the vanquished had 
fled. The pursuing savages set fire to every house, except- 
ing oqe, to which all the inhabitants had gathered, for secu- 
rity. When they had nearly succeeded in firing that also, ma- 
jor Willard arrived, with forty-eight dragoons, and dispersed 
them. The Hadley Indians were attacked, at a place called 
Sugarloaf Hill $ and about twenty-six of them were slain, as' 
were also about half of the assailants. These Indians rallied, 
and, obtaining new associates, fell upon Deerfield, killed one 
man, and laid most of the town in ashes. On the same day, 
Hadley was alarmed by the Indians, in thje time of publio 
worship, and the people thrown into the utmost confusion ; 
but the enemy were repulsed, by the valour and good conduct 
of an aged, venerable man, who, suddenly appearing in the 
midst of the affrighted inhabitants, put himself at their head, 
led them to the onset, and instantly dispersed the enemy. 
This deliverer of Hadley, supposed by some to be an angel, 
was general Goflfe, one of the judges of Charles the first, who 
was at that time concealed in the town. 

The Springfield Indians, though previously friendly to the 
English, perfidiously concurred with Philip's Indians, to burn 
the town of Springfield, and actually succeeded so far, as to 
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tarn thirty-two houses ; but the remainder of the town was 
saved. The confederation of the New England colonies was 
now found of great service. The war, on the part of the In- 
dians, was conducted with so much ability, vigour, and per- 
severance, as to require the united efforts of the confederated 
colonies. They severally furnished their quotas, and pro- 
ceeded, with combined forces and counsels, to attack their 
common foe. The Indians, apprized of an armament intend- 
ed against them, had fortified themselves very strongly, with- 
in the swamp. The English, without waiting to draw up in 
order of battle, marched forward, in quest of the enemy's 
camp. Some Indians, appearing at the edge of the swamp, 
were ho sooner fired upon by the English, than they return- 
ed the fire, and fled. The whole army now entered the 
swamp, and followed the Indians to their fortress. It stood 
on a rising ground, in the midst of the swamp, and was com- 
posed of palisades, which were encompassed by a thick 
hedge. It had but one practicable entrance, which was over 
a log, four or five feet from the ground ; and that aperture 
was guarded by a block-house. The English captains en- 
tered it, at the head of their companies. The two first, 
Johnson and Davenport, with many of their men, were shot 
dead at the entrance. Four other captains, Gardner, Gal- 
lop, Siely, and Marshal, were also killed. When the troops 
had effected an entrance, they attacked the Indians, who 
fought desperately, and beat the English out of the fort 
After a hard fought battle, of three hours, the English be- 
came masters of the place, and set fire to the wigwams. In 
the conflagration, many Indian women and children perish- 
ed. The surviving Indian men fled into a cedar swamp, at 
a small distance ; and the English retired to their quarters. 
Of the English, there were killed and wounded about two 
hundred and thirty. Of the Indians, one thousand were 
supposed to have perished. 

On the 13th of February, 1676, several hundreds of the 
Indians fell upon Lancaster; plundered and burned the 
greatest part of the town ; and killed or captivated forty per- 
sons. Two or three hundred of the Narraganset, and other 
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Indians, not long afterwards, surprised MedfieW, and hom- 
ed nearly one half of the town. On the 25th of Fe- 
bruary* the Indiana assaulted Weymouth, and burned seven 
or eight houses and barns. On the 13th of March, they 
burned the whole town of Groton, excepting four garrisoned 
houses ; and on the 17th; they entirely burned Warwick, with 
the exception of one bouse. On the 26th of March, they 
laid most of the town of Marlborough in ashes. On the 
same day, captain Pierce, of Scituate, who had been sent out 
by the governor and council of Plymouth colony, with about 
fifty white men, and twenty friendly Indians, of Cape God, 
was cut off by the enemy, with most of his party. Two 
days afterwards, the Indians fell upon Rehoboth, and burned 
forty dwelling-houses, and about thirty barns; and the day 
after, about thirty houses in Providence. 

Early in April, they did much mischief at Chehnsford> 
Andover, and in the vicinity of those places. Having, on 
the 17th of the same month, burned the few deserted booses, 
at Marlborough, they, immediately afterwards, violently at* 
tacked Sudbury, burned several houses and barns, and killed 
ten or twelve of the English, who had come from Concord, 
to the assistance of their neighbours. Captain Wadsworth, 
who had been sent at this juncture from Boston, with about 
fifty men, to relieve Marlborough, learning that the enemy 
had gone through the woods, towards Sudbury, turned im- 
mediately back, in pursuit of them. When the troops wer^ 
within a mile of the town, they spied, at no great distance, a 
party of Indians, apparently about one hundred, who by re- 
treating, as if through fear, drew the English above a mile 
into the woods $ when a large body of the enemy, supposed 
. to be about five hundred, suddenly surrounded them, and 
precluded the possibility of their escape. The gallant leader 
and his brave soldiers, fought with desperate valour ; but 
were completely defeated. The few, who were taken alive, 
were destined to tortures unknown to their companions, who 
had the happier lot to die in the field of battle. 

About the samertime, the Indians burned nineteen houses 
and barns, at Scituate; but they were bravely encountered, 
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and repulsed by the inhabitants. On the 8th of May, they 
burned and destroyed seventeen houses and five bams ; and, 
two days afterwards, they burned seven houses and two 
barns, in that town, and the remaining houses in Namasket. 

Several large bodies of Indians having assembled on Con* 
necticut river, in the vicinity of Deerfield, the inhabitants of 
Hadley, Hatfield, and Northampton, combined to attack 
them. One hundred and sixty men marched silently twenty 
miles, in the dead of night, and, a little before the break of 
day, surprised the Indians, whom they found asleep, and 
without guards. The first notice that they gave of their ap- 
proach was, by a discharge of their guns into the wig- 
wams. Some of the Indians, in their consternation, ran 
directly into the river, and were drowned. Others betook 
themselves to their bark canoes, and, having in their hurry 
forgotten their paddles, were hurried down the falls, and 
dashed against the rocks. Many of them, endeavouring to 
secrete themselves under the banks of the river, were dis- 
covered and slain. In this action, distinguished by the name 
of the Fall Fight, the Indians lost three hundred men, wo- 
men, and children ; but recovering from their surprise, and 
attacking the rear of the English on their return, they killed 
captain Turner, commander of the expedition, and thirty- 
eight of his men. 

On the 30th of May, a great body of Indians, supposed to 
be six or seven hundred, appeared before Hatfield. Having 
burned twelve houses and barns without the fortification, 
they attacked the houses in the centre of the town, that were 
surrounded with palisadoes : but twenty-five resolute young 
men of Hadley, adventuring over the river, and boldly charg- 
ing the Indians, they instantly fled from the town, with the 
loss of twenty-five of their men. 

Though Massachusetts was the chief theatre of the war, 
Connecticut, her sister colony, was active in the suppression 
of the common enemy. Volunteer companies had been form- 
ed, early in the year, principally from New London, Nor- 
wich, and Stonington, which associated with them a number 
of the Meheagan, Pequot, and Narraganset tribes. These 
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companies ranged the Narraganset country, and harassed 
the hostile Indians. Between the spring and the succeeding 
autumn, the volunteer captains, with their flying parties, 
made ten or twelve expeditions, in which they killed and 
captivated two hundred and thirty of the enemy, took fifty 
muskets, and brought in one hundred and sixty bushels of 
their corn. They drove all the Narraganset Indians, except- 
ing those of Ninnigret, out of their country. 

The assembly of Connecticut raised three hundred and 
fifty men, who were to be a standing army, to defend the 
country, and harass the enemy. Major John Talcot wfts ap- 
pointed to the chief command. Early in June, he marched 
from Norwich, with two hundred and fifty soldiers, and two 
hundred Moheagan and Pequot Indians, into the Wabaquas- 
set country ; but found the country entirely deserted. On the 
5th of June, the army under his command marched to Cha- 
nagongum, in the Nipmuck country, where they killed nine- 
teen Indians, and took thirty-three prisoners ; and thence 
marched by Quabaog to Northampton. On the 12th of June, 
four days after their arrival at Northampton, about seven 
hundred Indians made a furious attack upon Hadley ; but 
major Talcot, with his gallant soldiers, soon appeared for the 
relief of the garrison, and drove off the enemy. 

On the 3d of July, the same troops, on their march to- 
wards Narraganset, surprised the main body of the enemy, 
by the side of a large cedar swamp, and attacked them so 
suddenly, that a considerable number of them were killed and 
taken on the spot Others escaped to the swamp, and were 
immediately surrounded by the English, who, after an action 
of two or three hours, killed and took one hundred and se- 
venty of the enemy. Shortly afterwards, they killed and 
captured sixty-seven, near Providence and Warwick. About 
the 5th of July, they returned to Connecticut, and, on their 
way, took sixty prisoners. 

The enemy, thus pursued, and hunted from one lurking 
place to another, straitened for provisions, and debilitated by 
hunger and disease, became divided, scattered, and disheart- 
ened. In July and August, they began to come in, and to 
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surrender themselves to the mercy of their conquerors. Phi- 
lip, who had fled to the Mohawks, having provoked that war- 
like nation, had been obliged to abandon their country, and 
was now, with a large body of Indians, larking about Mount 
Hope. The Massachusetts and Plymouth soldiers were vi- 
gilant and intrepid, in pursuit of him ; and, on the second of 
August, captain Church, with about thirty English soldiers, 
and twenty friendly Indians, surprised him in his quarters ; 
killed about one hundred and thirty of his men ; and took his 
wife and son prisoners : but Philip escaped. 

About ten days after this surprise, an Indian deserter 
brought information to captain Church, that Philip was at 
Mount Hope Neck, and offered to guide him to the place, and 
help to kill him. Church instantly set out, in pursuit of him, 
with a small company of English and Indians. On his arri- 
val at the swamp, he made a disposition of his men, at pro- 
per stations, so as to form an ambuscade, putting an Eng- 
lishman and an Indian together, behind coverts. These com- 
menced a fire on the enemy's shelter, which was on the mar- 
gin of the swamp. It was open, in the Indian manner, on the 
side next to the swamp, to favour a sudden flight. Philip, 
at the instant of the fire from the English, seizing his gun, 
fled towards the thickets ; but ran in a direction towards an 
English soldier and an Indian, who were at the station as- 
signed them by captain Church. The Englishman snapped 
his gun ; but it missed fire. He then bade the Indian fire ; 
and he instantly shot him dead. 

The death of Philip was the signal of complete victory. 
The Indians, in all the neighbouring country, now generally 
submitted to the English, or fled, and incorporated them- 
selves with distant and strange nations. In this short but 
tremendous war, about six hundred of the inhabitants of New 
England, composing its principal strength, were either killed 
in battle, or murdered by the Indians. Twelve or thirteen 
towns were entirely destroyed, and about six hundred build** 
ings, chiefly dwelling houses, were burnt. In addition to these 
calamities, the colonies contracted an enormous debt, while, 
vox* i. S3 
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by the loss of their substance, from the ravages of the enemy, 
their resources were essentially diminished. 

The fall of Philip was then considered as the extinction of 
a virulent and implacable enemy. It is now viewed as the 
fall of a great warrior, a penetrating statesman, and a mighty 
prince. It then excited universal joy and congratulation, as 
a prelude to the close of a merciless war. It now awakens 
sober reflections, on the instability of empire, the peculiar 
destiny of the aboriginal race, and the inscrutable decrees of 
Heaven. The patriotism of the man was then overlooked, in 
the crudity of the savage ; and little allowance was made for 
the natural jealousy of the sovereign, on account of the bar* 
barities of the warrior. Philip, in the progress of the Eng- 
lish settlements, foresaw the loss of his territory, and the ex- 
tinction of his tribe ; and made one mighty effort to prevent 
these calamities. He fell ; and his fall contributed to the rise 
of the United States. Joy for this event should be blended 
with regret for his misfortunes, and respect for his patriot- 
ism and talents. 

In this distressing war, the New Englanders comforted 
themselves, that it was unprovoked on their part. The wor- 
thy governor Winslow, in a letter, dated May 1st, 1676, ob- 
served : " I think I can clearly say, that, before these present 
troubles broke out, the English did not possess one foot of 
£fend in this colony, which was not fairly obtained, by honest 
purchase, from the Indian proprietors."* 

* For the preceding' details of Philip's war, and for many other particulars* 
the author is indebted to the American annals of Dr. Holmes ; a work of the 
greatest merit and utility. In it, there are more ample materials for Ameri- 
can history, correctly stated, and a greater variety of facts, relative thereto, 
brought into view, than can be found in any other work whatever. To him, 
writers on American history, are under peculiar obligations ; for he has 
greatly facilitated their labour, by furnishing them with facts and dates, in 
the order of time, of every important transaction, respecting not only the 
United States and British America, but the insular and continental posses- 
sions of all European powers, in the New World. The author of this histo- 
, ry, while acknowledging his obligations, embraces the opportunity of tender- 
ing his grateful thanks to Dr. Holmes, for the information he has derived 
from his much esteemed annals. 
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In tbe year 1712, the Tuscarora Indians, in North Caro- 
lina, alarmed at the increasing population of the whites, 
formed a plan for cutting them off, by a general and instan- 
taneous massacre. Twelve hundred bow-men concurred in 
this horrid plot All of them had. agreed to begin their mur- 
derous operations, in the same night When that night came, 
they entered the planters 9 houses ; demanded provisions ; af- 
fected to be displeased with them $ and then murdered men, 
women, and children, without mercy or distinction. To pre- 
vent the alarm spreading through the settlement, they rai| 
from house to house, slaughtering the scattered families, 
wherever they went None of the colonists, during the fatal 
night, knew what bad befallen their neighbours, until the as* 
^ailants had reached their own doors. 

The destruction at Roanoke was great One hundred and 
thirty-seven of the settlers were put to death, in a few hours. 
Those who escaped were collected together, and guarded by 
the militia, until assistance was received from their neigh- 
bours. Colonel Barnwell, of South Carolina, was detached, 
with six hundred militia, and three hundred and sixty-six 
Indians, to their relief. He had to march through an inter- 
mediate wilderness, of two hundred miles. On his arrival, 
he attacked the Indians of North Carolina, with great reso- 
lution and success. Of them, three hundred were killed, and 
one hundred ta&en prisoners. The survivors sued for peace ; 
but many of them abandoned the country, and, uniting with 
the five nations of Indians, made the sixth of that confedera- 
cy. These several Indian wars seem to have been system- 
atic attempts of the aborigines, to rid their country of the 
new comers. The rapidly increasing population, and regular 
encroachments of the latter on the former, gave a serious 
alarm to the ancient lords of the soil, who discovered, when 
it was too late, that their destruction was likely to result, 
from their having too readily permitted strangers to take 
possession of their land. These, and other less important wars, 
were purely Indian : but, from about the year 1690, the In- 
dians, in addition to private and personal sources of conten* 
$op, were stirred up to hostilities against their white neigh* 
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hours, by the French and Spaniards, whose colonies were 
conterminous. The morality of civilized Christian kings did 
not restrain them from employing the heathen savages of th$ 
wilderness, to harass and destroy the settlements and Chris- 
tian subjects of each other. 

The particulars of Indian wars have already been given, 
sufficiently in detail. A general view of the subject is now 
more proper. These wars took place, more or less, along* 
the whole western frontier of the colonies, from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia, and from the year 1690, to the peace of 
Paris, 1763. Through that wide range, and for that long 
period of seventy-three years, with occasional intermis- 
sions, Indian hostilities, fomented by the French in the 
north, and the Spaniards in the south, disturbed the peace, 
and stinted the growth of the English colonies. The mode, 
in which these wars were waged, was very different from 
that usual among civilized nations. The Indians were sel- 
dom or never seen, before they did execution. They ap- 
peared not in the open field, but did their exploits by sur- 
prise ; chiefly in the morning, keeping themselves hid behind 
logs and bushes, near the paths in the woods, or the fences 
contiguous to the doors of houses. Their lurking holes 
could be known only by the report of their guns. They 
rarely assaulted a house, unless they knew tjiere would be 
little resistance. It has been afterwards known, that they 
have lain in ambush, for days together, watching the mo* 
tions of the people at their work, without daring to discover 
themselves. 

Their cruelty was chiefly exercised upon children, and 
such aged, infirm, or corpulent persons, as could not bear 
the hardships of a journey, through the wilderness. If they 
took a woman, far advanced in pregnancy, their knives were 
plunged into her bowels. An infant, when it became trouble- 
some, had its brains dashed out against the next tree or 
stone. Sometimes, to torment the wretched mother, they 
would whip and beat the child, till almost dead, and then throw 
it to her, to comfort and quiet it. If the mother could not 
readily still its crying, the hatchet was buried in its skulL 
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A pifecfeer, wearied with his burden, was often sent to rest 
the same way. If a captive appeared sad and dejected, he 
was sure to meet with insult ; but if he could sing, and dance, 
and laugh with his masters, he was caressed as a brother. 

Famine was a common attendant on these captivities. The 
Indians, when they caught any game* devoured it all at one 
sitting | and then, girding themselves round the waist, tra- 
velled without sustenance, till chance threw more in their 
way. The captives, unused to such canine repasts and ab- 
stinences, could not support the surfeit of the one, nor the 
craving of the other. The obvious hardships of travelling 
half naked and barefoot, through pathless deserts, over 
craggy mountains, and deep swamps, through frost, rain, 
and snow ; exposed by day and night to the inclemency of 
the weather, and in summer, to the venomous stings of those 
numberless insects, with which the woods abound ; the rest- 
less anxiety of mind ; the retrospect of past scenes of plea- 
sure ; the remembrance of distant friends ; and the daily ap- 
prehension of death, either by famine or the savage enemy, 
were a few of the horrors of an Indian captivity. 

On the other hand, there have been instances of justice, 
generosity, and tenderness, during these wars, which would 
have done honour to a civilized people. A kindness shewn 
to an Indian was remembered as long as an injury. They 
would sometimes carry children on their arms and shoulders ; 
feed their prisoners with the best of their provision ; and 
pinch themselves, rather than their captives should want 
food. When sick or wounded, they would aflbrd them 
comfort, and means for their recovery. But the most re-, 
markably favourable circumstance, in an Indian captivity, 
was their decent behaviour to women. There is no evidence, 
that any woman, who fell into their hands, was ever treated 
with the least immodesty : but testimonies to the contrary 
are very frequent. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
certain ; and it was a most happy circumstance, for female 
captives, that, in the midst of all their distresses, they had 
no reason to fear from a savage foe, the penetration of a 
crime, which has too frequently disgraced, noTOnly the peiv 
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sonal, but the national character of those, who make large 
pretences to civilization and humanity. 

In the war between France and England, from 1690, to 
1697, the French, who were then proprietors of Canada, in- 
stigated the Indians to hostilities against the English co* 
lonists : such of the latter, as inhabited the eastern part of 
New England, were severely harassed, and of them many 
were killed. Similar events took place in the war between 
the same European powers, which began in 1702, and end* 
ed in 1713. Excited by similar influence, a more extensive 
and mischievous warfare was carried on, between the In- 
dians and the inhabitants of the middle colonies, in the war 
between the same powers, which ended in 1763. Hitherto, 
Indian excursions had proceeded from Canada, and were 
directed against the frontier settlers of New York, or New 
England $ but from the year 1754, when the French esta- 
blished themselves at fort Duquesne, on the Ohio, parties of 
French and Indians, advancing from that post, carried 
havock and desolation, for four years, oter the western set- 
tlements of the middle colonies, to the extent of many hun- 
dred miles, and to so great a degree, that Carlisle, in Penn- 
sylvania, Fredericktown, in Maryland, and the Blue Ridge, 
in Virginia, were, in the year 1756, exposed as a frontier. 

The distresses of the inhabitants exceeded all description. 
If they went into stockade forts, they suffered irom the want 
of provisions, were often surrounded, and sometimes cut off. 
By fleeing, they abandoned the conveniences of home, and 
the means of support If they continued on their farms, 
they lay down every night under apprehensions of being 
murdered before morning. But this was not the worst. Cap- 
tivity and torture were frequently their portion. To all 
these evils, women, aged persons, and children were equally 
liable, with men in arms ; for savages make no distinction* 
Extermination is their object. The settlements in advance, 
were abandoned, broken up, or drenched in blood, from the 
repeated and sudden incursions of light parties of Indians, 
headed by frenchmen, who, after perpetrating extensive 
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mischief in a few days, saved themselves, by rapidly retreat- 
ing to the Ohio. 

A similar policy, on a smaller scale, had influenced the 
Spaniards, while they possessed Florida ; from which they 
excited the neighbouring Indians, to harass the most south- 
ern colonies. 

In the year 1715, the Tamassees, a numerous and power- 
fill tribe of Indians, inhabiting a considerable territory, on 
the north-east side of Savannah river, then and now known 
by the name of Indian land, formed, under Spanish influence, 
a general conspiracy ; in which every Indian tribe, from Flo- 
rida to cape Fear river, was said to have joined. The object 
Was the extermination of the English settlements. On the 
15th of April, at the dawn of day, the Indians fell on the de- 
fenceless settlers, unapprehensive of danger, and, in a few 
hours, massacred above ninety persons, in Pocotaligo. One 
man escaped to Port Royal, and alarmed the town. The in- 
habitants of it generally fled to Charleston. While the Ya- 
massees were laying waste the southern frontiers of Carolina, 
other tribes, from the northward, were perpetrating similar 
devastations, in that quarter. The southern division of the 
enemy consisted, by computation, of six thousand bow-men ; 
and the northern, between six hundred and a thousand. The 
planters, thus taken by surprise, were so dispersed, that they 
could not assemble together, nor act in concert They gene- 
rally fled to Charleston. The intelligence they brought mag- 
nified the danger, so as to induce doubts of the safety even of 
the capital ; for, at that time, it contained on the muster roll 
no more than twelve hundred men, fit to bear arms. A party 
of four hundred Indians came to Goose creek, about twenty 
miles from Charleston. Every family there had fled to town, 
with the exception of seventy white men and forty negroes, 
who, having surrounded themselves with a slight breast work, 
resolved on defence. After they had resisted for some time, 
they incautiously agreed to terms of peace. The faithless 
savages, being admitted within their works, butchered the 
garrison. W 
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The invaders spread destruction through the parish of St. 
Bartholomew, and, advancing as far as Stono, burned the* 
church, and every house on the plantations by the way* Si- 
milar ravages were committed, in several other places. La 
this time of general calamity, governor Craven, of South 
Carolina, acted with spirit. He proclaimed martial law, laid 
an embargo on all vessels in the harbour, and marched out 
of town, at the head of the militia, to attack the Yamassee 
invaders. He guarded himself against their mode of fighting 
from thickets, and behind trees ; and took every precaution 
to prevent a surprise. He knew, full well, that his follower* 
must either conquer or die, most probably by torture. The 
fate of the province depended on the success of his anna. 
The event of the expedition would decide, whether Carolina 
should remain a British province, or be annexed to Florida* 
in the occupation of the aborigines. There was no back 
country, then settled with friendly white inhabitants, to whom 
the settlers below might fly for refuge, or from whom they 
might look for relief. Virginia was the nearest place, from 
which effectual aid could be expected. 

As governor Craven marched through the country, strag- 
gling parties of the Indians fled before him, till he reached 
Saltcatchers, where they had pitched their great camp. Here 
a sharp and bloody contest took place. The Indians fought 
from behind trees and bushes, alternately retreating and re- 
turning to the charge. The militia, with the governor at 
their head, kept close to the enemy, improved every advan- 
tage, and drove them from their lurking places. The pur- 
suit was continued, till the invaders were expelled from 
Carolina, and forced to retreat over Savannah river. The 
number of the militia lost in this expedition, or of the Indians 
killed therein, is not known ; but, in the course of the war, 
four hundred of the inhabitants of Carolina were murdered, 
by the invading savages. 

The Tamassees, after their defeat and expulsion from Ca- 
rolina, went directly to the Spanish garrison, St. Augustine, 
where they ^pre received with so much hospitality and kind" 
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ness, and had such ample encouragement given them, to settle 
in Florida, as confirmed the suspicions previously entertain- 
ed, that their late conspiracy was contrived by Spaniards, 
and carried on by their encouragement. 

* Thus, in almost every period anterior to the revolution, 
there were occasional hostilities, and a constant #xpectation 
of them kept up, between the white settlers and the Indiana* 
The arms of the colonists were not suffered to rust. This 
state of things excited anxiety, but, at the same time, promot- 
ed alertness. Removed, as the colonists were, from the 
military scenes of Europe, in case of permanent domestic 
tranquillity, they would have been indifferently prepared, for 
the revolutionary contest. In their wars with the Indians, 
the colonists were taught their first military lessons ; but be- 
fore they had completed their infantile period of political ex- 
istence, they had more ample means of instruction. 

In the hundred and fifty -six years, which intervened be- 
tween the first English settlement in North America, and the 
complete expulsion of the French from it, there were constant 
bickerings, between their respective colonics, and frequent 
wars between their parent nations. As far as territorial 
rights depended on prior discovery, the English had the ad- 
vantage ; but, as far as they flowed from occupancy, the 
French were in some respects superior, and in all nearly 
equal. The settlement of James Town and of Quebec, the 
first capitals of both, are so nearly cotemporary, as to be 
within fifteen months of each other. Six years had not 
elapsed from the first settlement of either, when hostilities 
commenced in the New World, between the two rival nations 
of the Old, whose wars, for centuries, had furnished nearly 
half of the materials for the history of Europe. 

* In the year 1613, captain Argall, in two successive expe- 
ditions, one accidental, the other authorized, and fitted out 
by the governor of Virginia, destroyed all the French settle- 
ments, to the southward of the forty-sixth degree of north 
latitude : broke in pieces the cross which the Jesuits had 
erected $ and set up another, inscribed with the ftame of the 
lung of England, for whom possession was formally taken. 

voi. x< 34 
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The settlements, thus destroyed, were three or four yean 
older than that at James Town. The French were not dis- 
couraged, but persevered in planting colonies, to the north 
of New England, and very far to the north of Virginia, when 
these were the only English settlements on the American 
continent * These early French settlements had become s# 
considerable, that, in 1628, king Charles the first gave a 
commission to David Kirk, to conquer the American domi- 
nions of France. He succeeded so far, that, in the next year, 
Quebec was surrendered to him. In 1632, Charles the first, 
by treaty, restored to France Acadie, New France, and Ca- 
nada generally, and without limits, and particularly Port 
Royal, Quebec, and Cape Breton. By this inconsiderate 
surrender, the power of France in America was revived ; and 
to it are justly chargeable all the wars for American territo- 
ry, that, for the succeeding hundred and thirty years, drench* 
ed the frontiers of New England and New York, in blood, 
and finally cost the life of the incomparable Wolfe. On the 
other hand, the restoration of the French power kept alive a 
military spirit, in the English colonies y taught them the im- 
portance of union ; to know their own strength ; and finally 
prepared them for shaking off the domination of the Old 
World, and erecting a free, independent, and happy govern- 
ment, in the woods of the New. 

The French, restored to all their claims on the northern 
part of the American continent, proceeded with spirit, in 
making settlements. To the aborigines they paid particular 
attention, and were successful, beyond all others, in securing 
their affections. While Englishmen generally kept at a dis- 
tance from these sons of the forest, Frenchmen, by conform- 
ing to their customs, intermarrying with them, and coin- 
ciding with their views, obtained an astonishing ascendency 
over their untutored minds. Peace was of short duration 
between these nations, whose interests so materially clashed ; 
for each wished to be the predominant power in North Ame- 
rica. Wars succeeded wars, as shall be more particularly 
related, and treaties succeeded treaties ; but nothing was ac- 
complished, which tended to peace. After years of hastili- 
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ties, the losses on both sides exceeded the profits. Neither 
had such a decided superiority, as to give the law to the 
other ; and the general termination of their wars was a re- 
ciprocal restitution of conquests. In these unprofitable con- 
tests, the colonies of both nations, as appendages to their re- 
spective parent states, followed as they were led, and partook 
in the follies, losses, and expenses of the countries, from 
which they respectively sprung. If the French power had 
never been revived, after its prostration, in 1629, the Eng- 
lish colonies would have had little necessity for keeping on 
their armour. They would have known nothing of the me- 
chanism of armies, or of the modes which experience has 
proved to be best adapted for drawing forth, organizing, and 
supporting the yeomanry of their country, for military pur- 
poses : but, in consequence of the treaty of Germain, the Eng- 
lish colonists, in contending with their French neighbours, 
had sufficient experience of war, to be alert in their own de- 
fence ; and yet were not so much nor so often involved, as to 
be materially stinted in their growth. They were thus, by 
the wars of Europeans, carried on in America, prepared 
for their great revolutionary contest for independence. A 
review of these early colonial contests requires our next at* 
tention. 

In the war between France and England, which, after 
several years continuance, ended in 1697, the conquest of. 
New York and of Boston, on the one side, and of Quebec and 
of Canada, on the other, were projected. Neither succeeded, 
though repeated attempts were made by both parties, to ac- 
complish their wishes. In the year 1688, a French fleet 
sailed from Rochefort, which, with the aid of land forces, 
destined to march from Canada, was intended for the attack 
of New York. While this expedition was preparing, the 
Five Nations of Indians suddenly landed twelve hundred 
men, on the island of Montreal, and killed one thousand of 
the French inhabitants, who thought themselves perfectly 
secure. These Indians continued their incursions into Ca- 
nada, with such horrid effect, that many of the inhabitants 
were kitted ; and a scarcity ensued, from the inability of the 
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survivors to cultivate their fields* This state of tilings saved 
New York from an attack, in preparation for which, consi- 
derable progress had been made. These incursions into 
Canada, by the Indians attached to the British interest, were 
severely retaliated, by parties of Indians and French, pene- 
trating from Canada into the English settlements. One of 
these, after a tedious march, through an uninhabited country, 
covered with snow, arrived in February, 1690* about midr 
night, at the village of Schenectady, near Albany. The in- 
vaders, dividing themselves into small parties, invested every 
house, at the same time. While the inhabitants were asleep, 
without any apprehension of danger, their doors were sud- 
denly forced open, and an indiscriminate massacre com- 
menced. Sixty-seven persons were put to death, and twenty- 
seven were taken prisoners. The rest fled naked, through 
deep snow, to Albany. Of these, twenty-five lost their limbs, 
from the effects of cold. 

Similar bloody incursions, often repeated, induced a gene- 
ral eagerness among the contiguous colonists, to effect the 
conquest of Canada, which they considered as the source 
from which all the evils of Indian warfkre originated. Com-: 
missioners from these colonies met at New York, and fixed 
on a plan of operations for that purpose. A fleet of thirty r 
five vessels, the largest of which carried forty-four guns, with 
about two thousand men on board, commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, sailed from Nantasket, for Quebec, on the 9th 
of August, 1692. This fleet was to be assisted by eight hun- 
dred and fifty men, who were to m*rch, by the way of lake 
% Champlain, from Connecticut and New York, to Montreal. 
The fleet arrived before Quebec, in October, when it was too 
late to do any thing, otherwise than by an immediate assault, 
to which their force was unequal. The land army, after ad- 
vancing to the lake, was obliged to retreat, from the want of 
canoes and provisions. The projected invasion was frus- 
trated, because there was no common superintending power, 
to give union and system to the plan of combined attack. 

Ring William, after earnest solicitation, determined to aid 
Massachusetts, in accomplishing the object pf h$r wi$te& 
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The plan was, to send a British fleet and army, to reduce 
Martinique, afterwards to proceed to Boston, and co-operate 
with the forces of Massachusetts, in the reduction of Canada. 
By the 11th of June, when the British fleet and army had 
reached Boston, from the West Indies, they were so reduced, 
by the diseases common in that tropical climate, that thirteen 
hundred out of twenty-one hundred sailors, and eighteen hun- 
dred of twenty-four hundred soldiers were buried. The en- 
terprise against Canada was therefore, from necessity, de- 
ferred. In the year 1696, the invasion and conquest of Ca- 
nada was again contemplated by Massachusetts, and the 
assistance of England again solicited. In the same year, the 
French formed an expedition against Boston : but both pro- 
jects proved abortive. 

The peace of Ryswicj in 1697, for the present composed 
these contentions ; but was very far from extinguishing the 
eagerness of either power, for enlarging their possessions in 
the New World. 

By this peace, France and England reciprocally agreed to 
restore to each other all conquests made during the war. 
Nothing being settled, as to the boundaries of their Ameri- 
can territories, war soon recommenced. Indian incursions, 
into the New England colonies, immediately followed. These, 
as usual, excited a general wish for the conquest of Canada. 
An address to queen Anne, requesting her to. aid an expedi- 
tion for that purpose, was voted by the general court of 
Massachusetts, in 1708. This was well received, and expe- 
ditions were projected, in the years 1709, 1710, and 1711, 
fin* the reduction of Canada, and other adjacent French pos- 
sessions ; but, front the difficulty of concert, in combined ope* 
rations, between sea and land forces from England, and 
troops, to be raised by distinct American legislatures, toge- 
ther with bad weather, and a hazardous coast, nothing more 
was effected, than the reduction of Port Royal, or Annapolis, 
•as it was afterwards called. " 

While war. raged in the north, between the French and 
English colonies, those which were situated in the middle, 
from IJew Jersey tQ North Carolina, inclusive, were undis- 
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tarbed. French influence did not, before the middle of Hie 
eighteenth century, extend over the Indians, to tile southward 
of New York. These middle colonies were too far north* 
for Spanish influence, from Florida in the south. The case 
with South Carolina and Georgia was different. In every 
period, prior to the peace of Paris, 1763, Spain claimed these 
two colonies, as part of Florida. From the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, contentions for boundary were 
common to the south, as well as to the north. In both situ- 
ations, the colonies, as appendages to their respective Eu- 
ropean sovereigns, followed the fortunes of their superiors. 
While France and Spain were arranged against England, 
&e English northern colonies contended with Canada, and 
other adjacent possessions of France, and the southern Eng- 
lish colonies with those of Spain. In the year 1702, gover- 
nor Moore, of South Carolina, conducted an expedition 
against St. Augustine, the capital of Florida. This consisted 
of six hundred militia-men, and an equal number of Indians. 
The enterprise, being without any proper naval support, was 
abandoned, on the appearance of a small Spanish marine 
force, in the vicinity of St. Augustine. Though it was abor- 
tive, and of shortduration, it cost the infant colony six thou- 
sand pounds sterling. In four years, this hostile visit to St 
Augustine, from Carolina, was returned from the Havannah, 
by eight hundred men, under Monsieur Le Feboure, or Tre- 
boure, with four ships and a galley. These crossed the bar, 
and cast anchor near Sullivan's island. The next day, a 
party landed on James island, and burnt some houses. Jk 
party also landed on Wando neck. These were completely- 
routed by captain Cantey, at the head of one hundred men. 
The whole party, which had landed, were killed, wounded, 
captured, or drowned. Colonel William Rhett, with a fleet 
of six small ships, suddenly manned and armed, in Charles- 
ton, bore down on the enemy, Vfho precipitately weighed an- 
chor, and sailed over the bar. A party of the enemy landed 
at Sewee bay. These were attacked and routed by a body 
of militia, under captain Fenwick. Rhett sailed round to 
Sewee, and captured the ship, from which the enemy had 
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landed, and brought her, with ninety prisoners, in triumph, 
to Charleston. Of the eight hundred men, who came against 
the infant colony, nearly three hundred were killed or cap* 
tured. The loss of the provincial militia was inconsiderable. 
Governor Johnson, who conducted the defence of the pro- 
vince, acquired great reputation, by his judicious and spirited 
conduct; and the militia fought like men, whose honour and 
property were at stake. From this period till the peace of 
Paris, 1763, the Spaniards planned sundry expeditions, for 
the recovery of South Carolina and Georgia, both of which 
they claimed, as belonging to Florida. These were thrice 
retorted against St. Augustine and Florida; but in every in- 
stance, and on both sides, proved abortive, as to conquest, or 
settlement of boundary. They produced an immensity of 
individual distress, without any national benefit. The in- 
vaders, on both sides, either from interest or revenge, plun- 
dered and laid waste the settlements and property of their 
respective adversaries. 

In the year 1745, a daring enterprise was projected against 
Louisburg, a strong fortress belonging to the French, on the 
island of Cape Breton. This was proposed by Shirley, go* 
vernor of Massachusetts, and approved of by the general 
court: of that province. Louisburg was the Dunkirk of North 
America. Five millions of dollars had been employed in its 
fortifications. It was of great importance to France, and 
also to England, meditating, as both did, the extension of 
their American possessions. Upwards of five thousand men 
were raised in the New England colonies, and put under the 
command of William Pepperell, a respectable merchant in 
Massachusetts. This force arrived. at Canso, early in April. 
1745. A British marine force, from the West Indies, com- 
manded by commodore Warren, acted in concert with these 
land forces. The siege was conducted with such spirit and 
address, that, on the 17th of June, the fortress capitulated.* 

* A detail of this enterprise will give an idea of the colonial mode of 
carrying on wars, in their infantile period. Shirley, governor of Massachu- 
setts, having formed an, idea of the project, communicated his plan to the 
British ministry, with the view of obtaining a naval co-operation. Without 
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The reduction of Louisburg, by colonial troops, gave to Eu- 
ropean powers, enlarged ideaa of the value of American pos- 

waiting for an answer, he proceeded to negotiate with the general court of 
Massachusetts. In the first instance, he requested the members to lay them- 
selves under an oath ofsecrecy, previously to their receiving a proposal from 
him, of very great importance. They readily took the oath, and he com- 
municated to them the plan, which he had formed for attacking Louisburg. 
The secret was kept for some days, till a member, who performed the fami- 
ly devotion, at his lodgings, inadvertently discovered it, by praying for a 
blessing on the attempt. At the first deliberation, the proposal was reject- 
ed ; but, by the address of the governor, it was finally carried, by a majority 
of one voice, in the absence of several members, who were known to be 
against it- Circular letters were immediately despatched, to all the colonies, 
as far as Pennsylvania ; requesting their assistance, and an embargo in their 
ports. Laws were passed by Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, for furnishing troops and stores. New York sent a supply 
of artillery, and the Quaker assembly of Pennsylvania furnished provisions. 

The person appointed to command the expedition was William Peppe* 
rell, of Kittery, colonel of a regiment of militia, a merchant of unblemished 
reputation, and engaging manners ; and very popular. These qualities were 
necessary in the commander of an army of volunteers, who were to quit 
their domestic connexions, and engage in a hostile enterprise, which none of 
them knew how to conduct Professional skill and experience were entirely 
out of the question. If these qualities had been indispensably .necessary, 
the expedition must have been laid aside ; for there was no person in New 
England, in these respects, qualified for the command. Fidelity, resolution, 
and popularity had to supply the place of military talents. 

A plan, for the reduction of a regularly constructed fortress, was drawn 
by a lawyer, to be executed by a merchant, at the head of a body of hus- 
bandmen and mechanics, animated indeed by ardent patriotism ; but desti- 
tute of professional skill and experience. After they had embarked, the 
hearts of many began to fail. Some repented, that they had either concur- 
red in, or promoted the expedition. The most thoughtful were in the 
greatest perplexity. 

A surprise was intended; but this failed, and it became necessary to in- 
vest the city. Vaughan of New Hampshire, at the head of a detachment, 
marched to the north east part of the harbour in the night, where he burned 
the ware-houses, containing the naval stores, and staved a large quantity of 
wine and brandy. The smoke of this fire, being driven by the wind into the 
grand battery, so terrified the French, that they abandoned it, and retired 
to the city, 1 - after having spiked the guns, and cut the halliards of the flag- 
staff. The next morning, Vaughan, when returning with thirteen men, crept 
up the hill which overlooked the battery, and observed that the chimnies of 
the barracks were without smoke, and the staff without a flag. With a bot- 
tle of brandy, he hired one of his-party, a Cape Cod Indian, to crawl in at 
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sessions* The war henceforward became mere important. 
Great projects occupied the attention of the belligerent 

an embrasure, and open the gate. He then wrote to the general these 
words : " May it please your honour to be informed, that by the grace of 
God, and the courage of thirteen men, I entered the royal battery, about 
nine o'clock ; and am waiting for a reinforcement, and a flag." Before either 
could arrive, one of the men climbed up the staff, with a red coat in his 
teeth, which he fastened by a nail, to the top. This piece of triumphant 
ranity alarmed the city, and immediately a hundred men were despatched 
in boats, to retake the battery. But Vaughan, with his small party, on the 
naked beach, and in the face of a smart fire from the city and the boats, 
kept them from landing, till the reinforcement arrived. In every duty of 
fatigue or sanguine adventure, he was always ready ; and the New Hamp- 
shire troops, animated by the same enthusiastic ardour, partook of all the 
labours and dangers of the siege. They were employed for fourteen nights 
successively, in drawing 1 cannon from the landing place, to the camp, 
through a morass. Their lieutenant colonel, Messervd, being a ship carpen- 
ter, constructed sledges, on which the cannon were drawn, when it was 
found that their wheels were buried in the mire. The men, with straps 
over their shoulders, and sinking to their knees in mud, dragged after 
them ponderous masses, beyond the power of oxen. This labour could be 
done only in the night, or in a foggy day 5 the place being within plain view, 
and random shot, of the enemy's walls. 

The business of the council of war was conducted with all the formality 
of a legislative assembly. The want of discipline was visible in the camp. 
While some were on duty at the trenches, others were racing, wrestling, 
pitching quoits, firing at marks, or at birds, or running after shot from the 
enemy's guns, for which they received a bounty. The ground was so uneven, 
and the people so scattered, that the French could form no estimate of their 
numbers. The garrison of Louisburg had been so mutinous before the siege, 
that the officers could not trust the men, to make a sortie, lest they should 
desert. 

Much has been ascribed, and much is justly due, to the activity and vigi- 
lance of commodore Warren, and the ships under his command : much is 
also due to the vigour and perseverance of the land forces ; and the success 
was doubtless owing, under God, to the joint efforts of both. There was 
one piece of management, which greatly contributed to the surrender of the 
city. 

The Vigilant, a French sixty-four gun ship, commanded by the marquis 
de la Maison Forte, and richly laden with military stores, for the relief of 
the garrison, was fortunately captured. This ship had been anxiously ex* 
pected by the French, and it was thought, that the news of her capture, if 
properly communicated to them, might produce a good effect This was 
accomplished in the following manner. In a skirmish on the island, with a 
party of French and Indians, some English prisoners had been taken by them, 
YOl. I. 35 
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powers* The recovery of Louisburg, the reduction of Nora 
Scotia, the total devastation of the sea coast, and even the 
complete conquest of New England, were contemplated by 
France. With this view, a powerful fleet, and army of three 
thousand men, under the command of duke 4'Anville, sailed, 
in 1746, for the American coast Tfcere was no British 
fleet at hand, to resist this force. The distress of the co- 
lonies was great Their apprehensions of danger were ex- 
cited to a high pitch $ when Providence wrought this deliver- 
ance. The French ships were visited by such an awful 
sickness, that thirteen hundred of their crews died at sea. 
Their whole fleet was dispersed by a violent tempest Some 
of the ships Were lost. Those which escaped returned sing- 
ly to France. The whole expedition was defeated, without 
the firing of a single gun. Great Britain, not less sanguine, 
counted on the expulsion of the French, from the continent 

and used with cruelty. This circumstance was made known to the marquis, 
and he was requested to go on board of all the ships in the bay, where French 
prisoners were confined, and observe the condition in which they were kept. 
He did so, and was well satisfied with their fare and accommodations- He 
was then desired to write to the governor of the city, and inform him how 
well the French prisoners were treated ; and to request the like favour for 
the English prisoners. The humane marquis readily consented, and the let- 
ter was sent the next day, by a flag, intrusted to the care of a captain Mac- 
. donald. The bearer was carried before the governor, and his chief officers. 
By pretending not to understand their language, he had the advantage of 
listening to their discourse. By this manoeuvre, he found that they had not 
before heard of the capture of the Vigilant, and that the news of it, under 
the hand of her late commander, caused great consternation. This event, 
with the erection of a battery on the high cliff, at the light-house, and other 
preparations, indicating an assault on the fortress, induced the commander 
to surrender. Upon entering the fortress, and viewing its strength, the 
plenty and variety o£ its means of defence, all were convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of carrying it by assault. The French flag was kept flying on the 
ramparts, and several rich prizes were decoyed into the harbour. 

The news of this important victory filled America with joy, and Europe 
with astonishment. The enterprising spirit of New England gave a serious 
alarm to those jealous fears, which had long predicted the ind ep end e nce of 
the colonies. Pepperell received the title of a baronet, and a commission in 
the British establishment, and was empowered to raise a regiment in Ame- 
rica, to be in the pay of the crown. The same emolument was given to 
Shirley. 
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of America ; wd that Canada, with the adjacent French pos- 
sessions, would soon be British provinces. Preparations 
were made for executing these gigantic projects ; but they 
came to nothing. No further important transaction took 
place in America, till the war ended, by the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, in 1748. By this, it was stipulated, that all con- 
quests, made during the war, should be restored. The Brit- 
ish colonists had the mortification to sec Louisburg returned 
to its former owners, the French. 

The treaty of Aix la Chapelle left all controversies be* 
tween France and England, on the subject of boundaries, 
Undecided. France continued in possession of Canada, in tlie 
north, and the Mississippi, in the south; and her settlements 
approximated each other, by the extension of new establish- 
ments, northerly, up the Mississippi, and southwardly, down 
the lakes and the Ohio. In this state of things, disputes 
grew so naturally out of the manner in which the country 
had been settled, that they could only be adjusted by the 
sword, or by an accommodating pacific policy, not usual 
among kings. The claims of each stood on such plausible 
grounds, as might have induced both nations to believe they 
were right The European powers, having parcelled out the 
American territory among themselves, on the idea that the 
rights of the natives were of no account, could substitute no 
rights of their own, but such as necessarily militated with 
each other. As they established the position, that those who 
first discovered, and took possession of any heathenish coun- 
try, became its rightful proprietors, the extent of the country, 
thus acquired by discovery and occupancy, could not be ex- 
actly ascertained j for only a small part of it could be re- 
duced to actual occupation. Contests accordingly arose, 
among all the first settlers, respecting the extent of their 
possessions. 

The English colonies, originally planted on the sea co^st, 
advanced westwardly, and their rights were supposed to ex- 
tend in that direction, across the continent, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean. The French, possessing Canada in the 
porth, and the mouth of the Mississippi in the south, and 
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steetehing tbelr settlements from north to south, necessarily 
crossed those of the English, extending from east to west* 
These interfering claims gave to each a plausible title to the 
same country ; for the principles of colonizing, adopted by 
the parties, would have given to each of them, all that de- 
lightful region, which lies between the Alleghany mountains 
and the Mississippi. Both considering their respective rights, 
as founded on the new law of nations, rushed into a fierce 
and bloody war, extending, in its progress, from the Ohio to 
the Ganges, for lands which belonged to neither, and which, 
in twenty years after the termination of hostilities, passed 
away, by common consent from both ; and were vested in a 
new power, whose national existence, by a mysterious Provi- 
dence, in a great measure, grew out of their contentions* 

This controversy, about the Ohio lands, was by far the 
most important, which had ever taken place on the North 
American continent. The prize contended for was of im- 
mense value, and drew forth the energies of both nations. 
The white population of the English colonies was, at that 
period, about twenty for one of the French : but the latter 
was united, under a single military governor, who could give 
an uniform direction to the physical force of the country, 
which was under his sole command. The government was 
military, and the people could be called into the field, when- 
ever their service was required. The French also had great 
influence over the Indians, and were uncommonly successful 
in securing their affections. 

The New England governments sometimes acted in con- 
cert ; but the other English colonies were in the habit of pur- 
suing different interests, under distinct legislatures, and, be* 
ing dispersed over a large extent of territory, were, for the 
most part, unused to military operations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, two of the greatest powers, in the Old World, 
entered into a bloody competition, for ascendency in the New. 

The collision of the exclusive claims of France and Eng- 
land, in the same country, was accelerated, in the following 
manner. About the year 1749, a grant of six hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, in the neighbourhood of the Ohio, w*$ 
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mad* rat in favour of certain persons in Westminster, Lon- 
don, and Virginia, who had associated* under the title of the 
Ohio company. At this timet France was in possession of 
the country, on both sides of the month of the Mississippi, as 
well as of Canada, and wished to form a communication be* 
tween these two extremities of her territories in North Ame- 
rica. She was therefore alarmed at the scheme in agitation, 
by the Ohio company, inasmuch as the land granted to them 
lay between her northern and southern settlements. Remon- 
strances against British encroachments, as they were called, 
having been made in rain, by the governor of Canada, the 
French, at length, seized some British subjects, who were 
trading among the Twightwees, a nation of Indians near the 
Ohio, as intruders on the land of his most Christian majesty, 
and sent them to a fort, on the south side of lake Erie. The 
Twightwees, by way of retaliation for capturing British tra- 
ders, whom they deemed their allies, seized three French 
traders, and sent them to Pennsylvania. The French, per- 
sisting in their claims to the country on the Ohio, as part of 
Canada, strengthened themselves, by erecting new forts in 
its vicinity, and at length began to seize and plunder the 
^British traders, found on or near that river. Repeated com- 
plaints of those violences being made to the governor of Vir- 
ginia, it was at length determined to send a suitable person to 
the French commandant near the Ohio, with a letter, to de- 
mand the reason of his hostile proceedings, and to insist on his 
evacuating a fort he had lately built Major Washington, be* 
ing then but little more than twenty-one years of age, offered 
his service, which was accepted. The distance to the French 
settlement was more than four hundred miles ; and one half 
of the route led through a wilderness, inhabited only by In-* 
dians. He received his commission, October 31st, 1753, and 
immediately commenced bis journey. On the way, his horses 
failed. He, nevertheless, proceeded on fo^ W|th ,% £W. i|l , 
his hand, and a pack on his back. On the 19th of December, 
he found the French commandant at a fort, on the river Le 
Boeuf, and tendered to him governor Dinwiddle's letter of 
WJionfltraqce. In a ft w days, he received the commandant's 
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answer, and, on his return, delivered it to governor Dinwid- 
die, at Williamsburg, about the middle of January, 1754. 
This answer was of such a nature, as induced the Virginia 
assembly to raise a regiment, to support the claims of his 
Britannic majesty; over the territory in dispute. Of this, 
Mr* Fry was appointed colonel, and George Washington 
lieutenant colonel. The latter, in April, 1754, advanced, 
with two companies of the regiment, as far as the Great 
Meadows, and, in the vicinity thereof, came up with, and 
Surprised, in the night, a party of Frenchmen, who were ad- 
vancing towards the English settlements. The commanding 
officer, Mr. Inmonville, was killed ; one person escaped ; and 
all the rest surrendered. Shortly afterwards, colonel Fry 
died, and Washington became commander of the regiment. 
He collected the whole at the Great Meadows, and was there 
joined by two independent companies. With this force, he 
erected a small stockade fort, which was afterwards called 
Fort Necessity. A small garrison was left therein ; and colo- 
nel Washington advanced, with the main body, to dislodge 
the French from Fort Duquesne, which they had recently 
erected, at the confluence of the Monongahela and Alleghany 
rivers. On his way, he was informed, by friendly Indians, 
that the French had strongly reinforced Fort Duquesne, and 
were advancing in force towards the English settlements. 
A council of war recommended a retreat to the Great Mea- 
dows ; and to make a stand at the fort, lately erected there. 
Shortly after they reached that place, and before they had 
time to fortify themselves, they were attacked by Monsieur 
de Villier, at the head of a considerable force. Colonel Wash- 
ington made a brave defence, behind the small unfinished 
work, called Fort Necessity ; but at length surrendered, on 
articles of capitulation, by which it was agreed, that the gar- 
rison should march out, with the honours of war, and be per- 
mitted to retain their arms and baggage ; and to march, un- 
molested, into the inhabited parts of Virginia. 

From the eagerness discovered by both nations for these 
lands, it occurred to all, that a rupture between France and 
England, could not be far distant It was also evident to 
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the rulers of the latter, that the colonies would be the most 
convenient centre of operation, for repressing French en- 
croachments. To draw forth the colonial resources, in an 
uniform system of operations, became an object of public at- 
tention. To digest a plan for this purpose, a general meet- 
ing of the governors, and most influential members of the 
provincial assemblies* was held at Albany. The commis- 
sioners, at this congress, were unanimously of opinion, that 
an union of the colonies was necessary : and they proposed a 
plan to the following effect ; « that a grand council should be 
formed of members, to be chosen by the provincial assem- 
blies, which council, together with a governor, to be appoint- 
ed by the crown, should be authorized to make general laws, 
and also to raise money, from all the colonies, for their com- 
mon defence. The leading members of the provincial assem- 
blies were of opinion, that, if 'this plan were adopted, they 
eonld defend themselves from the French, without any assist- 
ance from Great Britain. This plan, when sent to Eng- 
land, was not acceptable to the ministry, and, in lieu thereof, 
they proposed, " that the governors of all the colonies, at- 
tended by one or two members of their respective councils/* 
which were, for the most part of royal appointment, " should, 
from time to time, concert measures for the whole colonies ; 
erect forts ; and raise troops ; with a power to draw upon the 
British treasury, in the first instance : but to be ultimately 
reimbursed, by a tax to be laid on the colonies, by act of 
parliament.' 9 This was as much disrelished by the colonists, 
as the former plan had been by the British ministry. The 
principle of some general power, operating on the whole of 
the colonies, was still kept in mind, though dropped for the 
present. 

The ministerial plan, laid down above, was transmitted to 
governor Shirley ; and by him communicated to Dr. Frank- 
lin, and his opinion thereon requested. That sagacious 
patriot sent to the governor an answer, in writing, with re- 
marks upon the proposed plan, in which, by his strong rea- 
soning powers, on the first view of the new subject, he anti- 
cipated the substance of a controversy, which, for twenty 
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years, employed the tongues, pens, and swords, of both 
countries. 

The policy of repressing the encroachments of the French, 
on the British colonies, was generally approved, both in 
England and America, it was therefore resolved, to take 
effectual measures for driving them from the Ohio, and also 
for reducing Niagara, Crown Point/ and the other posts, 
which they held within the limits claimed by the king of 
Great Britain. 

To effect the first purpose, general Braddock was seal 
from Ireland to Virginia, with two regiments ; and was there 
joined by so maAy more, as amounted, in the whole, to twen- 
ty-two hundred men. He was a brave man ; but destitute of 
the other qualifications of a great officer. His haughtiness 
disgusted the Americans, and his severity made him disa- 
greeable to the regular troops. He particularly slighted the 
country militia, and the Virginia officers. Colonel Wash- 
ington, who acted as aid-de-camp of the genera], begged his 
permission to go before him, and scour the woods with pro- 
vincial troops, who were well acquainted with that service $ 
but this was refused. The general, with twelve hundred men, 
pushed cm incautiously, till he fell into an ambuscade of 
French and Indians. An invisible enemy commenced a hea- 
vy and well-directed fire, on his uncovered troops. The van 
fell back on the main body ; and the whole was thrown into 
disorder. Marksmen levelled their pieces particularly at 
officers, and others on horseback. In a short time, Wash- 
ington was the only aid-de-camp left alive, and not wounded. 
He had two horses shot under him ; and four bullets passed 
through his coat ; but he escaped unhurt, though every other 
officer on horseback was either killed or wounded. Provi- 
dence preserved him, for further and greater services. 
Throughout the whole of the carnage and confusion of this 
fatal day, Washington displayed the greatest coolness, and 
the most perfect self-possession. Braddock was undismayed, 
amidst a shower of bullets ; and, by his countenance and ex- 
ample, encouraged his men to stand their ground : but valour 
was useless, and discipline only offered surer marks, to the 
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destructive aim of unseen marksmen. Unacquainted with the 
Indian mode of fighting, Braddock neither advanced upon* 
nor retreated from the assailants ; but very injudiciously en* 
deavoured to form his broken troops, on the ground where 
they were first attacked, and where they were exposed, un- 
covered, to the incessant galling fire of a sheltered enemy. 
The action lasted nearly three hours. In the course of it, 
the general had three horses shot under him, and finally re* 
ceived a mortal wound. The officers in the British regiments 
displayed the greatest bravery. Their whole number was 
eighty -five ; and sixty-four of them were killed, or wounded. 
The common soldiers were so disconcerted, by the unusual 
mode of attack, that they soon broke, and could not be ral- 
lied : but the provincials, more used to Indian modes of fight* 
ing, were not so much disconcerted. They continued in an 
unbroken body, under colonel Washington, and covered the 
retreat of their associates. 

Notwithstanding these hostilities, war had not yet been 
formally declared. Previous to the adoption of that mea- 
sure, Great Britain, contrary to the usage of nations, cap- 
timed sundry French vessels, and made prisoners of eight 
thousand French sailors. This heavy blow for a long time 
crippled the naval operations of France ; but, at the same 
time, inspired her with a desire to retaliate, whenever a pro- 
per opportunity should present itself. 

The second object of the campaign, of 1755, was the reduc- 
tion of Niagara. This was to be attempted by general Shir- 
ley, with fifteen hundred men. Though great diligence was 
used, on his part, yet he was not able to reach Oswego, be- 
fore the latter end of August. He proposed to embark about 
seven hundred of his troops on the lake, and to proceed 
against Niagara. But, while be was employed in this em- 
barkation, a succession of heavy rains arrested his progress* 
The troops were discouraged, and his Indians dispersed. 
The season being too far advanced for the completion of the 
enterprise, it was relinquished. The general left seven hun- 
dred men in Oswego, and returned to Albany. 
vol* I. 36 
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The third expedition of this campaign was against Crown 
Point This originated with Massachusetts* and was to be 
executed by colonial troops, raised in New England, and, 
New York* The command was given to William Johnson, 
one of the council of New York. The delays which are in- 
seperable from aH undertakings, depending on distinct and 
separate authorities, were now experienced to a great extent 
The expedition was not fully prepared to proceed, till the 
last of August Baron Dieskau, who commanded the French, 
did not wait for the arrival of Johnson ; but determined to 
attack Mm, while advancing towards Crown Point John- 
son detached colonel Williams, with a thousand men, to 
skirmish with the approaching enemy. They inet and im- 
mediately engaged* Williams fell, and his party led. A 
second detachment, ordered to their aid, experienced the 
same fate ; and both were closely pursued, by the French, 
till they rejoined the main body, which was a few miles in 
the rear, and posted behind fallen trees. The French halted. 
The Americans, recovering from their first alarm, played 
two pieces of artillery with great effect, on the assailants. 
These now, in their turn, retreated, and were briskly pur- 
sued. Dieskau, being mortally wounded, became a prisoner. 
This repulse was magnified into a victory, and seemed to 
remove the depression, occasioned by the defeat of general 
Braddock. William Johnson was rewarded by the English 
house of commons, with 5000/. sterling ; and the title of 
baronet was confered on him, by the king of Great Britain. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1755* The expeditions, 
against fort Duquesne and Niagara, entirely failed. Though 
an advantage had been gained over the French, commanded 
by Dieskau, no impression was made on Crown Point, the 
reduction of which was one of the principal objects of the 
campaign. These failures seemed to arise, from the want 
of a general superintending will, to harmonise the opera- 
tions of the different colonies, and to direct them with effect 
and expedition, to the point on which they were to act 
From the want of it, the movements of the forces were, in 
every season, too late for effective service. In the mean 
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time, the frontier settlers, for several hundred miles, were 
exposed to the ravages of the Indians : for the French main- 
tained a complete ascendency over them. By their bloody 
incursions, whole settlements were frequently broken up and 
abandoned. 

The plan for the campaign, of 1756, was as extensive, as 
that of 1755. This was agreed upon, in a grand council of 
war, held by general Shirley, commander in chief of the 
British forces, in America, and the governors of Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The reduc- 
tion of Crown Point and Niagara, with the other posts on 
lake Ontario, and of Fort Duquesne, on the Ohio, were the 
objects of this campaign. It was resolved to raise nineteen 
thousand men m America. But this so far exceeded what 
had ever been done, by the colonies, that unavoidable delays 
took place, before a sufficient number could be recruited. 
The service was further and materially injured, by a regula- 
tion, which required, that, in every case, provincial officers 
should be under British officers, when they acted together. 
While they were adjusting their respective claims to rank, 
and deliberating whether to attack Niagara or Fort Duquesne, 
Montcalm, an able and experienced officer, who succeeded 
Dieskau, in the command of the French troops, in Canada, 
advanced at the head of five thousand Europeans, Canadians, 
and Indians, and invested Oswego. His operations were 
conducted with such address and ability, that the garrison, 
consisting of sixteen hundred men, supplied with provi- 
sions for five months, was speedily compelled to surrender. 
This so disconcerted the offensive plan of operations, agreed 
upon, that every thing of that kind was given up, and the 
the whole attention of the British general was directed to 
security against further losses. The colonies were urged to 
send on reinforcements to their army, by representations, 
that the enemy would have it in their power to overrun the 
country, unless a superior force was immediately brought 
forward, to oppose them. While their fears were alarmed, 
with this serious view of their danger, another object of ter- 
ror was presented. The small pox broke out in Albany. 
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To a people, who had never been the subjects of that dis- 
order, it appeared as a most formidable evil, from which 
they could not secure themselves, otherwise than by flight. 
The sanguine hopes of the colonists, for a successful cam- 
paign, again terminated in disappointment. Much labour 
had been employed, in collecting and transporting troops, 
provisions, and military stores, for decisive operations ; and 
yet nothing had been accomplished. No one enterprise, 
contemplated at the commencement of the campaign, had 
been carried into effect. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements, great exer- 
tions were made for opening the campaign, of 1757, with a 
force that might ensure success. Lord Loudon, the com- 
mander in chief of the British forces, applied for four thousand 
men, from New England ; which were readily granted. A 
large fleet and army arrived, from Europe, to aid in prosecut- 
ing the war with vigour. From a junction of these formidable 
armaments, the colonists confidently expected the speedy 
ddwnfal of the power of Prance, in America. 

Instead of attempting a variety of objects, as before, it 
was proposed to strike at a single one, in the campaign of 
1757. This was the reduction of Louisburg, on the island 
of Cape Breton. After an expedition for this purpose, was 
in great forwardness, intelligence arrived, that a fleet had 
lately arrived from Brest; and that Louisburg was gar- 
risoned, by an army of six thousand regidartroops, and defend* 
ed by seventeen line of battle ships. As no hope of success, 
against this formidable force, could be entertained, the propos- 
ed expedition was abandoned, and the British general and ad- 
miral returned to New York. While they relinquished all 
ideas of offensive operations, the French general took them 
up. Feeling himself secure, with respect to Louisburg, he 
determined to gain complete possession of Idee George. With 
an army of nine thousand men, collected at Crown Point, 
Ticonderoga, the adjacent French forts, and from the Cana- 
dians and Indians, he laid siege to Fort WiHiam Henry, 
which was in good condition, and garrisoned by three thou- 
sand men. The French commander urged his approaches, 
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with such vigour, that colonel Monroe in six days surren- 
dered the forty on articles of capitulation. 

Thus ended the campaign, of 1757* The affairs of Britain, 
and British America, were in a very alarming situation. Three 
campaigns had produced nothing, but expense and disappoint- 
ment The French had the command of the lakes, a com- 
plete ascendency over the Indians, and were in possession of 
the country, about which the war had commenced. With an 
inferior force, they had been successful, in every campaign. 
This was not only the case in America, but in Europe, and 
Asia. Wherever hostilities had been carried on, the British 
arms failed of success. Gloomy apprehensions, respecting 
the destinies of the British colonies, were common. That 
Britain would fail, in establishing her claim to the western 
country, connected with the waters of the Mississippi, was 
feared by many good citizens. It was* at the same time, be- 
lieved by several, that the French would connect Canada 
with Louisiana ; and so form a bow, of which the British 
colonies would be no more than the string. These appre- 
hensions were soon done away. The campaigns of 1758, 
1759, and 1760, assumed a new aspect. Victory every where 
crowned the British arms ; and, in a short time, the French 
were dispossessed, not only of all the territories in dispute, 
between the two countries, but of Quebec, and their ancient 
province Canada, of which they had been in possession, be- 
fore the establishment of the first British province, in the 
continent of North America. This change took place un- 
der the vigorous administration of William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham, who, in this crisis, was called to the helm of Great 
Britain. His {dans, for carrying on the war, were gigantic, 
and never crippled from the want of means. Possessing the 
public confidence, he commanded the resources of the nation. 
Employing merit wherever found, he brought into public ser- 
vice, the first talents of the country. In a circular letter to 
the American governors, he assured them, that a formidable 
force would be sent to operate against the French, in Ameri- 
ca ; and he called on them to raise as large bodies of men, 
as their numbers and resources would allow. The legisla- 
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ture of Massachusetts voted seven thousand men, Connecti- 
cut five thousand, and New Hampshire three thousand. 
These were ready to take the field, early in May. The earl 
of Loudon, now commander in chief of the British Forces, 
found himself at the head of the most powerful army, ever 
seen in North America. No delays interposed, to defeat the 
objects of the campaign. The winters were regularly de- 
voted to necessary preparations, and for taking the field, as 
soon as the season would permit Three expeditions were 
proposed ; the first, against Louisburg ; the second, against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; the third, against Fort Du- 
quesne. Fourteen thousand men, twenty ships of the line, 
and eighteen frigates, were assigned to the expedition, 
against Louisburg. This formidable armament arrived be- 
fore Louisburg, on the 2nd of June, and proceeded with 
such vigour, as to compel the surrender of the place, in less 
than eight weeks. The expedition against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point was not successful. The force ordered on this 
service, consisted of about sixteen thousand men. These em- 
barked on lake George, in one hundred and twenty-five 
whale boats, and nine hundred batteaux. After they had de- 
barked on the west side of the lake, they marched towards 
the advanced guards of the French, and on their way skir- 
mished with the enemy. At the first fire, lord Howe was 
killed. General Abercrombie proceeded, and took possession 
of a post near Ticonderoga. Under the impression of false 
intelligence, an assault was resolved upon, and took place on 
the 8th of July : but the French were so well covered by 
abbatis, and a breast work eight feet high, that the British 
troops could not carry the works. After a contest of four 
hours, and the loss of one thousand eight hundred of the as- 
sailants, a retreat was ordered. Abercrombie relinquished, 
for the present, all designs against Ticonderoga ; but detach- 
ed colonel Bradstreet, with three thousand men, eight piece* 
of cannon, and three mortars, against Fort Frontenac, a for- 
tress on the north side of lake Ontario. Bradstreet com- 
menced operations against the fort, in the latter end of Au* 
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gust, and* in a few days, .received die unconditional surren- 
der of the garrison, consisting of one hundred and ten men. 

The expedition against Fort Duquesne was committed to 
general Forbes, at the bead of eight thousand men. Upon 
their arrival at the fort, they found it abandoned. The gar- 
rison had recently escaped in boats, down the Ohio. To the 
fori, henceforward, was given the name of Pittsburg, in com- 
pliment to Mr. Pitt, who, with so much reputation, directed 
the affairs of Great Britain. The Indians came in, and 
made their submissions to the conquerors. Treaties were 
concluded with them, which gave peace to the frontier set- 
tlements of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

Two of the three objects of the campaign, of 1758, hav- 
ing been accomplished, the entire conquest of Canada was 
proposed, as the object to be pursued in the next year. To 
accomplish this great undertaking, it was agreed that three 
powerful armies should enter Canada, by different routes, 
and attack, at the same time, all the strong holds in that 
country. At the head of one division, general Wolfe was to 
ascend the St. Lawrence, and, with the co-operation of a 
fleet, lay siege to Quebec. The main army was destined, 
in the first instance, against Ticonderoga and Crown Point; 
and, after the reduction of these places, to proceed to the 
St Lawrence, and, descending that river, to join general 
Wolfe, before Quebec. The third army was to be conducted 
by general Prideaux, in the first instance, against Niagara : 
and, after the reduction of that place, to embark on lake On- 
tario, and proceed down the St Lawrence, against Montreal, 
and afterwards to Quebec. General Amherst advanced with 
the main army, to lay siege to Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point ; but, on his approach, both places were abandoned, 
and their garrisons retired to Isle aux Notx. Amherst made 
great exertions, to obtain a naval superiority on the lake, 
that he might be enabled to attack the French, who had a 
considerable marine force, at its northern extremity : but, 
after gaining a partial advantage, by destroying two vessels 
of the enemy, he was obliged, by storms, and the advanced 
season of the year, to return to Crown Point, and put his 
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troops in winter quarters. General Prideaux advanced to- 
wards Niagara, and* having effected a lauding, about three 
miles from the fort, he proceeded to invest the place, by 
regular approaches. In the prosecution of the siege, he was 
lulled ; and the command devolved on Sir William Johnson. 
A party of French came from Detroit and Venango, to the 
.relief of the garrison ; but they were defeated, and the gar- 
rison, consisting of six hundred men, surrendered in the last 
week of July. Though the armies, led by Amherst and Pri- 
deaux, against Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Niagara, had 
Succeeded, yet their success was neither so complete, nor so 
early in the season, as to enable them to fulfil the ulterior 
objects of the campaign, by an efficient co-operation with 
general Wolfe, to whom had been assigned, the hazardous and 
difficult operation, of a direct attack on Quebec. On the 
breaking up of the ice in the river St Lawrence, the enter- 
prising and gallant Wolfe embarked eight thousand men, 
with a very formidable train of artillery, at Louisburg, un- 
der convoy of admirals Sanders and Holmes, and landed 
with them, on the island of Orleans, near to Quebec. The 
difficulties to be overcome would have deterred ordinary men, 
from making any attempt ; at least before the arrival of gen- 
eral Amherst : but in general Wolfe's opinion, " a victorious 
army finds no difficulties." His first essay was against the 
French entrenchments, at the falls of Montmorency : but in 
this he failed. At length, the British troops landed in the 
night, and ascended a steep craggy cliff to an eminence, 
called the heights of Abraham, which commanded the town. 
Montcalm, the French general, immediately perceived, that 
he must quit his strong camp, and risk a battle ; on the is- 
sue of which, the fate of Quebec depended. This took place, 
on the 13th of September; and in it general Wolfe was 
killed, and the French general, Montcalm, mortally wound- 
ed. The French were defeated : and, in a few days, Quebec 
capitulated with general Townsend. In the next year, gene- 
ral Amherst advanced from Albany, to the St Lawrence, 
and, in the course of it, to Montreal. Detroit, Michilimachi- 
nac, and all other French posts, in Canada, were surren- 
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dered to his Britannic majesty. The regular troops were 
transported to France, and the Canadians, being promised 
protection of their property, and the undisturbed enjoyment 
of their religion, submitted, and took the oath of allegiance 
to his Britannic majesty. With the fall of Canada, fell the 
French power in North America. 

Till the year 1758, or rather 1759, it seemed doubtful 
whether France or England should have the ascendency in 
the New World ; and, in particular, whether the British 
should not be confined to a narrow slip of land, on the shores 
of the Atlantic. The superior population and wealth of the 
English colonies, and the immense superiority of the British 
navy over that of France, and particularly the energy of 
Pitt's administration, turned the scales in favour of England. 
Great joy was diffused throughout the British dominions : 
but in no place was it felt, in a higher degree, or with greater 
reason, than in America. For one hundred and fifty years, 
France and England had been contending for American ter- 
ritory, and for the last half of that period, almost incessant- 
ly. Neither knew the precise extent of their boundaries ;. 
but both were willing to enlarge them. They possessed 
much, but coveted more. Neither was backward to make en- 
croachments on the other ; and both were prompt to repel 
them, when made, or supposed to be made, on themselves. 
Throughout this period, especially the last half of it, in ad- 
dition to the unavoidable calamities of war, indiscriminate 
massacres had been so frequently and extensively committed, 
on numerous settlers, dispersed over many hundred miles of 
exposed frontier, that it has been supposed, that the British 
colonies lost not less than twenty thousand inhabitants.* War 
assumed a most terrific aspect among the colonists. Not 
confined to men in arms, as is common in Europe, aged per- 
sons, women, and children were frequently its victims. The 

9 If Canada had not been restored to France, in 1633, or if it had been 
conquered, as was intended, and might have been effected, in the reign of 
king William, about the year 1693, and the subsequent destruction of fron- 
tier settlers thereby prevented, the population of the northern and eastern 
states would probably have been, at this day, immensely greater than it is. 
VOL, I. 37 
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Tomahawk and scalping knife, carried to the fire sides of 
peaceable helpless families, were applied promiscuously to 
every age and sex. It was hoped, that the reduction of 
Canada would close these horrid scenes forever, with respect 
to the northern and middle colonies. As the Indians could 
in future derive supplies from none but the English, and as 
they would no longer be exposed to the seduction of French 
influence ; it was confidently expected, that they would de- 
sist from their depredations, and leave the colonists to pur- 
sue their own happiness. This was in a great measure the 
case, for about twelve years after the peace of Paris, in 1763. 
At the end of that period, a new war, on new principles, com- 
menced, in which, the same ground was fought over, and the 
same posts were contended for, by new parties. The Indi- 
ans were again called in as auxiliaries, and encouraged to 
the same horrid scenes of devastation and murder, from 
which, the colonists had fondly hoped, that the conquest of 
Canada had forever delivered them. The origin of this re- 
volution is the next object of inquiry. Before we enter on 
that subject, a few reflections are proper. 

One hundred and fifty -six years had passed away, between 
the first permanent British establishment, in North America, 
and the conquest of Canada. In a considerable portion of 
that period, the three greatest naval powers of Europe, Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, had been incessantly contending 
for the same American territory. The boundaries of the co- 
lonies, which now form the United States, were subjects of 
controversy, on every side, except where nature's highway, 
the ocean, precluded all ideas of appropriation. Ignorance 
of American geography laid the foundation for disputes, re- 
specting the boundaries of adjoining provinces, though grant* 
ed by the same sovereign $ and, still more so, respecting the 
extent of territory, claimed by different nations. The for- 
mer might be adjusted in civil courts ; but the latter, where 
there was no common umpire, to whom an appeal could bo 
made, were generally referred to the decision of the sword. 
For seventy years, wars had succeeded wars, without settling 
any of the points in controversy. At length a great and de- 
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cisive effort took place, In which a complete trial of strength 
was made, by the naval powers. In this, the law of war de- 
cided differently, from the new law of nations, in favour of 
prior occupants : the sword settled all claims of territory, 
in such a manner, that the English, who were the last occu- 
piers of a part, became the sole possessors of almost the 
whole North American continent, to the exclusion of their van- 
quished rivals, who had a prior possession of its northern 
and southern extremities. 

From the first settlements at James Town and Plymouth, 
heart burnings and jealousies existed between the aborigines, 
straitened in their limits, and the new comers, extending 
themselves in all directions. These afterwards broke out 
into destructive wars, aiming at extermination. For the last 
seventy years, the Indians were tools in the hands of hostile 
Europeans, for laying waste the defenceless settlements of 
their respective adversaries. These frequent wars stinted 
the growth of the colonies, and kept their frontier settlers 
in habitual fear. Revenge, which is natural to savage 
breasts, must have been gratified, by seeing and hearing how 
their invaders were made scourges to each other ; and how 
much blood they shed, in apportioning that territory among 
themselves, which they had both, in many instances, wrong- 
fully taken from its native proprietors. Such of them, as 
are acquainted with past transactions, and can reason on 
them, must be doubly gratified, in tracing the wars of Euro* 
pean nations, for the partition of their country, to their ter- 
mination in the ejection of them all, and the establishment 
of an American government, friendly to the best interests of 
the aborigines, by new people, who like themselves are na- 
tives of the soil. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The consequences of the war, which ended in the expulsion of 
the French, from the Ntorih American continent, by British 
conquests. The peace of Paris. The origin of the disputes 
between QreaX Britain and her colonies, from 1763, till 1773. 

In the course of the war between France and England, 
which has just been reviewed, some of the colonies made ex- 
ertions, so far beyond their equitable quota, as to merit a 
re-imbursement, from the national treasury ; but this was 
not universally the case. In consequence of internal dis- 
putes, together with their greater domestic security, the ne- 
cessary supplies bad not been raised, in due time, by others, 
of the provincial assemblies. That a British minister should 
depend on colony legislatures, for the execution of his plans, 
did not well accord with the decisive genius of Mr. Pitt j 
but it was not prudent, by any innovation, to irritate the 
colonies during a war, in which, from local circumstances, 
their exertions were peculiarly beneficial. The advantages, 
that would result, from ah ability to draw forth the resources 
of the colonies, by the same authority, which commanded the 
wealth of the mother country, might in these circumstances 
have suggested the idea of taxing the colonies, by authority 
of the British parliament. Mr. Pitt is said to have told Dr. 
Franklin, " that, when the war closed, if he should be in the 
ministry, he would take measures to prevent the colonies 
from having a power to refuse or delay the supplies, that 
might be wanted for national purposes ;" but did not mention 
what those measures should be. As often as money or men 
were wanted from the colonies, a requisition was made to 
their legislatures. These were generally and cheerfully com- 
plied with. Their exertions, with a few exceptions, were 
great, and manifested a serious desire to c*rry into effect the 
plans of Great Britain, for reducing the power of France. 
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In tile prosecution of this war, the advantages^ which 
Great Britain derived from the colonies, were severely felt 
by her enemies. Upwards of four hundered privateers, 
which were fitted out of the ports of the British colonies, suc- 
cessfully cruised on French property. These not only ra- 
vaged the West India islands, belonging to his most Chris- 
tian majesty, but made many captures on the coast of France. 
Besides distressing the French nation by privateering, the 
colonies furnished twenty-three thousand eight hundred men, 
to co-operate with the British regular forces, in North Ameri- 
ca. They also sent powerful aids, both in men and provi- 
sions, out of their own limits, which facilitated the reduction 
ef Martinique, and of the Havannah. The success of their 
privateers, the co-operation of their land forces, the conveni- 
ence of their harbours, and their contiguity to the West In- 
dia islands, made the colonies great acquisitions to Britain, 
and formidable adversaries to France. From their growing 
importance, the latter had much to fear. Their continued 
union with Great Britain threatened the subversion of the 
commerce, and American possessions, of France. 

After hostilities had raged nearly eight years, a general 
peace was concluded, on terms, by which France ceded 
Canada to Great Britain. The Spaniards, having also taken 
part in the war, were, at the termination of it, induced to re- 
linquish to the same power, both East and West Florida. 
This peace gave Great Britain possession of an extent of 
country, equal, in dimensions, to several of the kingdoms of 
Europe. The possession of Canada in the north, and of 
Florida in the south, made her almost sole mistress of the 
North American continent. 

This laid a foundation for future greatness, which excited 
the envy and the fears of Europe. Her navy, her commerce, 
and her manufactures had greatly increased, when she held 
but a part of the continent ; and when she was bounded by 
the formidable powers of France and Spain. Her probable 
future greatness, when without a rival, with a growing vent 
for her manufactures, and increasing employment for her 
marine, threatened to destroy that balance of power, which 
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European sovereigns have for a long time endeavoured to 
preserve. Kings are republicans with respect to each other ; 
aad behold, with democratic jealousy, any one of their or- 
der towering above the rest. The aggrandizment of one 
tends to excite the combination, or at least the wishes of 
many, to reduce him to the common level. From motives of 
this kind, the naval superiority of Great Britain was viewed 
with jealousy, by her neighbours. They were, in general, 
disposed to favour any convulsion, which promised a diminu- 
tion of her overgrown power. 

The addition to the British empire of new provinces, equal 
in extent to old kingdoms, not only excited the jealousy of 
European powers, but occasioned doubts in the minds of en- 
lightened British politicians, whether or not, such immense 
acquisitions of territory would contribute to the felicity of 
the parent state. They saw, or thought they saw, the seeds 
of disunion planted in the too widely extended empire. Pow- 
er, like all things human, h#s its limits : and there is a point 
beyond which the longest and sharpest sword fails of doing 
execution. To combine, in one uniform system of govern- 
ment, the extensive territory, then subjected to the British 
sway, appeared, to men of reflection, a work of doubtful prac- 
ticability. Nor were they mistaken in their conjectures. 

The seeds of discord were soon planted, and speedily grew 
up to the rending of the empire. The high notions of liber- 
ty and independence, which were nurtured in the colonies, 
by their local situation, and the state of society in the New 
World, were increased by the removal of hostile neighbours. 
The events of the war had also given them some experience 
in military operations, and some confidence in their own abili- 
ty. Foreseeing their future importance, from the rapid in- 
crease of their numbers, and extension of their commerce; 
and being jealous of their rights, they readily admitted, and 
with pleasure indulged, ideas and sentiments favourable to 
independence. While combustible materials were daily col- 
lecting, in the New World, a spark, to kindle the whole, was 
produced in the Old. Nor were there wanting those, who, 
from a jealousy of Great Britain, helped to fan the fyune* 
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From the first settlement of English America till the close 
of the war of 1755, the general conduct of Great Britain to- 
wards her colonies affords an useful lesson to those who are 
disposed to colonization. From that era, it is equally wor- 
thy of the attention of those who wish for the reduction of 
great empires to small ones. In the first period, Great Bri- 
tain regarded the provinces as instruments of commerce. 
Without charging herself with the care of their internal 
police, or seeking a revenue from them, she contented her- 
self with a monopoly of their trade. She treated them as a 
judicious mother does her dutiful children. They shared in 
every privilege belonging to her native sons, and but slight- 
ly felt the inconveniences of subordination. Small was the 
catalogue of grievances, with which even democratical jea- 
lousy charged the parent state, antecedent to the period be- 
fore mentioned. 

Till the year 1764, the colonial regulations seemed 
to have no other object, but the common good of the 
whole empire. Exceptions, to the contrary, were few, 
and had no appearance of system. When the approach of 
the colonies to manhood made them more capable of resisting 
impositions, Great Britrin changed the ancient system, ufl- 
der which her colonies had long flourished. When policy 
would rather have dictated a relaxation of authority, she 
rose in her demands, and multiplied her restraints. 

From the conquest of Canada, in 1760, some have sup- 
posed, that France began secretly to lay schemes, for wrest- 
ing those colonies from Great Britain, which she was not 
able to conquer. Others allege, that from that period, the 
colonists, released from all fears of dangerous neighbours, 
fixed their eyes on independence, and took sundry steps, pre- 
paratory to the adoption of that measrue. Without recur- 
ring to either of these opinions, the known selfishness of hu- 
man nature is sufficient to account for that demand on the 
one side, and that refusal on the other,' which occasioned 
the revolution. It was natural for Great Britain, to wish 
for an extension of her authority over the colonies, and equal- 
ly so for them, on their approach to maturity, to be more 
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impatient of subordination, and to resist every innovation, 
for increasing the degree of their dependence. 

The sad story of colonial oppression commenced in the 
year 1764. Great Britain, then, adopted new regulations, 
respecting her colonies, which, after disturbing the ancient 
harmony of the two countries, for about twelve years, termi- 
nated in a dismemberment of the empire. 

These consisted in restricting their former commerce, but 
more especially in subjecting them to taxation, by the Bri- 
tish parliament By adhering to the spirit of her naviga- 
tion act, in the course of a century, the trade of Great Bri- 
tain had increased far beyond the expectation of her most 
sanguine sons ; but by rigidly enforcing the strict letter of 
the same, in a different situation of public affairs, effects, di- 
rectly the reverse, were produced. 

From the enterprising commercial spirit of the colonists, 
the trade of America, after filling all its proper channels to 
the brim, swelled out on every side, and overflowed its pro- 
per banks, with a rich redundance. In the cure of evils, 
which are closely connected with the causes of national pros- 
perity, vulgar precaution ought not to be employed. In 
severely checking a contraband trade, which was only the 
overflowing of an extensive fair trade, the remedy was worse 
than the disease. 

For some time before and after the termination of the war 
of 1755, a considerable intercourse had been carried on be- 
tween the British and Spanish colonies, consisting of the 
manufactures of Great Britain, imported by the former, and 
sold to the latter, by which the British colonies acquired gold 
and silver, and were enabled to make remittances to the 
mother country. This trade, though it did not clash 
with the spirit of the British navigation laws, was for- 
bidden by their letter. On account of the advantages, which 
all parties, and particularly Great Britain, reaped from this 
intercourse, it had long been winked at, by persons in pow- 
er ; but, at the period before mentioned, some net" regulations 
were adopted, by which it was almost destroyed^ This was 
effected by armed cutter*, whose commanders were enjoined 
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to take the usual custom-house oaths, and to act in the capa- 
city of revenue officers. So sudden a stoppage of an accus- 
tomed and beneficial commelre, by an unusually rigid execu- 
tion of old laws, was a serious blow to the northern colonies. 
It was their misfortune, that, though they stood in need of 
vast quantities of British manufactures, their country pro- 
duced very little, that afforded a direct remittance, to pay for 
them. They were, therefore, under a necessity of seeking, 
elsewhere, a market for their produce, and, by a circuitous 
route, acquiring the means of supporting their credit, with 
the mother country. This they found, by trading with the 
Spanish and French colonies, in their neighbourhood. 
From them they acquired gold, silver, and valuable com- 
modities, the ultimate profits of which centered in Great Bri- 
tain. This intercourse gave life to business of every denomi- 
nation, and established a reciprocal circulation of money and 
merchandise, to the benefit of all parties concerned. Why 
a trade, essential to the colonies, and which, so far from be- 
ing detrimental, was indirectly advantageous to Great Bri- 
tain, should be so narrowly watched, and so severely re- 
strained, was not obvious to the Americans. Instead of 
viewing the parent state, as formerly, in the light of an affec- 
tionate mother, they conceived her, as beginning to be influ- 
enced by the narrow views of an illiberal stepdame. 

In 1764, the trade between the British, and the French 
and Spanish colonies, was in some degree legalized, but un- 
der circumstances, that brought no relief to the colonists ; for 
it was loaded with such enormous duties* as were equivalent 
to a prohibition. It was also enacted, that the monies, aris- 
ing from these duties, should be paid into the receipt of his 
majesty's exchequer, there to be entered separately, and re- 
served, to be disposed of by parliament, towards defraying 
the necessary expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 
ing America. Till that act passed, no act avowedly for the 
purpose of revenue, and with the ordinary title and recital 
of such, was to be found in the parliamentary statute book. 
The wording of it made the colonists fear, that the parlift<- 
ment would go on, in charging them with such taxes, as they 
vol. i. 38 
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pleased, and for the support of such military force, as they 
should think proper. The act was the more disgusting, be* 
cause the monies, arising from it, were ordered to be paid in 
specie, and regulations were adopted against colonial paper 
money. To obstruct the avenues of acquiring gold and sil- 
ver, and, at the same time, to interdict the use of paper 
money, appeared to the colonists as a further evidence, that 
their interests were either misunderstood, or disregarded* 
The imposition of duties, for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
in America, was considered as a dangerous innovation ; but 
the methods adopted, for securing their collection, were re- 
sented as arbitrary and unconstitutional. It was enacted by 
parliament, that, whenever offences should be committed 
against the acts, which imposed them, the prosecutor might 
bring his action for the penalty, in the courts of admiralty ; 
by which means the defendant lost the advantage of being 
tried by a jury, and was subjected to the necessity of having 
his case decided upon, by a single man, a creature of the 
crown, whose salary was to be paid out of forfeitures, ad- 
judged by himself; and, also, according to a course of law, 
which exempted the prosecutor from the trouble of proving 
his accusation, and obliged the defendant, either to evince 
his innocence, or to suffer. By these regulations, the guards, 
which the constitution had placed round property, and the 
fences, which the ancestors of both countries had erccted ? 
against arbitrary power, were thrown down, as far as they 
concerned the colonists, charged with violating the laws for 
raising a revenue in America. 

They who directed public affairs in Great Britain feared, 
that, if the collection of these duties were enforced, only in 
the customary way, payment would be often eluded. To ob- 
viate that disposition which the colonists discovered to screen 
one another, in disobeying offensive acts of parliament, re- 
gulations were adopted, bearing hard on their constitutional 
rights. Unwilling as the colonists were to be excluded, by 
the imposition of enormous duties, from an accustomed and 
beneficial line of business, it is not wonderful that* they were 
disposed to represent these innovations of the mother coun- 
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try, in the most unfavourable point of view. The heavy 
losses, to which many individuals were subjected, and the 
general distress of the mercantile interest, in several of the 
oldest colonies, soured the minds of many. That the mother 
country should infringe her own constitution, to cramp the 
commerce of her colonies, was a fruitful subject of declama* 
tion : but these murmurings would have evaporated in words, 
had Great Britain proceeded to no further innovations. In- 
stead of this, she adopted the novel idea of raising from the 
colonies, an efficient revenue, by direct internal taxes, laid 
by authority of her parliament. 

Though all the colonies disrelished, and many, from the 
pressure of actual sufferings, complained of the British re- 
strictions on their manufactures and commerce, yet a great 
majority was disposed to subhiit to both. Most of them ac- 
knowledged, that the exercise of these powers was incident 
to the sovereignty of the mother Country ; especially when 
guarded by an implied contract, that they were to be only 
used for the common benefit of the empire. It was generally 
allowed, that, as the planting of colonies was not designed to 
erect an independent government, but to extend an old one, 
the parent state had a right to restrain their trade in every 
way, which conduced to the common emolument. 

They, for the most part, considered the mother country 
authorized to name ports and nations, to which alone their 
merchandise should be carried, and with which alone they 
should trade : but the novel claim, of taxing them without 
their consent, was universally reprobated, as contrary to 
their natural, chartered, and constitutional rights. In oppo- 
sition to it, they not only alleged the general principles of 
liberty, but ancient usage. During the first hundred and 
fifty years of their existence, they had been left to tax them- 
selves, and in their own way. If there were any exceptions 
to this general rule, they were too inconsiderable to merit 
notice. In the war of 1755, the events of which were fresh 
in the recollection of every one, the parliament had in no in- 
stance attempted to raise either men or money in the colo- 
nies, by its own authority. As the claim of taxation on one 
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side, arid the refusal of it on the other, were the very hinges 
pn which the revolution turned, they merit a particular dis- 
cussion. 

Colonies were formerly planted by warlike nations, to keep 
, their enemies in awe, to give vent to a surplus of inhabitants, 
or to discharge a number of discontented and troublesome 
citizens : but in modern ages, the spirit of violence being in 
some measure sheathed in commerce, colonies have been sett- 
led, by the nations of Europe, for the purposes of trade. 
These were to be attained by their raising, for the mother 
country, such commodities as she did not produce, and sup- 
ply themselves from her with such things as they wanted. 
In subserviency to these views, Great Britain planted colo- 
nies, and made laws, obliging them to carry to her, all their 
products which she wanted, and all their raw materials 
Which she chose to work up. Besides this restriction, she 
forbade them to procure manufactures from any other part 
of the globe, or even the products of European countries, 
which could rival her, without being first brought to her 
ports. By a variety of ways, she regulated their trade, in 
such a manner, as was thought most conducive to their mu- 
tual advantage, and her own particular wejfare. This prin- 
ciple of commercial monopoly ran through no less tha^ twen- 
ty-nine acts of parliament, from 1660, to 1764. In all these 
acts, the system of commerce was established, as that fronj 
which, alone, their contributions to the strength of the em- 
pire were expected. During this whole period, a parliamen- 
tary revenue was no part of the object of colonization. * Ac- 
cordingly, in all the laws which regarded them, the technical 
^vords of revenue laws upere avoided. Such have usually a 
title, purporting their being * grants,*' and the words, « give 
and grant," usually precede their enacting clauses. Although 
duties were imposed on America, by previous acts of parlia-r 
ment, tfo one title of " giving an aid to his majesty," or any 
other of the usual titles to revenue acts, was to be found in 
any of them. They were intended as regulations of trade, 
and not as sources of national supplies. Till the year 1764, 
all stood on commercial regulation and restraint. 
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While Great Britain attended to this first system of colo- 
nization* her American settlements, though exposed in un~ 
known climates, and unexplored wildernesses, grew and 
flourished ; and in the same proportion the trade and riches 
of the mother country increased. Some estimate may be 
made of this increase, from the following statement The 
whole export trade of England, including that to the colo- 
nies, in the year 17Q4, amounted to 6,509,p00t. sterling: but 
so immensely had the colonies increased, that the exports to 
them alone, in the year 1772, amounted to 6,022,132/. ster- 
ling, and they were yearly increasing. In the short space 
pf sixty-eight years, the colonies added nearly as much to the 
export commerce of Great Britain, as she had. grown to, by 
a progressive increase of improvement, in seventeen hundred 
years. And this increase of colonial trade was not at the 
expense of the general trade of the kingdom ; for that in- 
creased, in the same time, from six millions to sixteen. 

In this auspicious period, the mother country contented 
herSelf with exercising her supremacy, in superintending thfe 
general concerns pf the colonies, and in harmonizing the 
commercial interest of the whole empire. To this, the most 
of them bowed down with such a filial submission, as demon- 
strated that they, though not subject to parliamentary taxes, 
couM be kept in due subordination, and in perfect subser- 
viency to the grand views of colonization. 

Immediately after the peace of Paris, 1763, a new scene 
was opened* The national debt of Great Britain then 
^mounted to one hundred and forty-eight millions, for which 
an interest of nearly five millions was annually paid. While 
the British minister was digesting plans, for diminishing this 
amazing load of debt, he conceived the idea ot raising a sub- 
stantial revenue in the British colonies, from taxes laid by 
the parliament of the parent state. On the one hand it was 
urged, that the late war originated on account of the colo- 
nies ; and that it was reasonable, more especially as it had 
terminated in a manner so favourable to their interest, that 
they should contribute to defraying the expenses it had occa- 
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stoned. Thus far both parties were agreed ; but Great Bri- 
tain contended, that her parliament, as the supreme power, 
was constitutionally vested with an authority to lay them on 
every part of the empire. This doctrine, plausible in itself, 
and conformable to the letter of the British constitution, 
when the whole dominions were represented in one assembly, 
was reprobated in the colonies, as contrary to the spirit of 
the same government, when the empire became so far extend- 
ed, as to have many distinct representative assemblies. Tht 
colonists believed, that the chief excellence of the British con- 
stitution consisted in the right of the subjects to grant, or 
withhold taxes ; and in their having a share in enacting the 
laws, by which they were to be bound. 

They conceived, that the superiority of the British consti- 
tution, to other forms of government, was, not that their su- 
preme council was called parliament, but that the people had 
a share in it, by appointing members, who constituted one of 
its constituent branches, and without whose concurrence, no 
law, binding on them, could be enacted. In the mother 
country, it was asserted to be essential to the unity of the 
empire, that the British parliament should have a right of 
taxation, over every part of the royal dominions. In the co- 
lonies, it was believed, that taxation and representation were 
inseparable ; and that they could neither be free nor happy, 
if their property could be taken from them, without their 
consent. The common people in America reasoned on this 
subject, in a summary way : " If a British parliament," 
said they, "in which we are unrepresented, and over which 
we have no control, can take from us any part of our pro- 
perty, by direct taxation, they may take as much as they 
please ; and we have no security for any thing that remains, 
but a forbearance on their part, less likely to be exercised in 
our favour, as they lighten themselves of the burdens of go- 
vernment, in the same proportion that they impose them on 
vls* 99 They well knew, that communities of mankind, as welt 
as individuals, have a strong propensity to impose on others, 
when they can do it with impunity ; and especially when there 
is a prospect, that the imposition will be attended with ad- 
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vantage to themselves. The Americans, from that jealousy 
of their liberties, which their local situation nurtured, and 
which they inherited from their forefathers, viewed the ex- 
clusive right of laying taxes on themselves, free from extra- 
neous influence, in the same light, as the British parliament 
views its peculiar privilege of raising money, independent of 
the crown* The parent state appeared, to the colonists, to 
stand in the same relation to their local legislatures, as the 
monarch of Great Britain to the British parliament. His 
prerogative is limited by that palladium of the people's liber- 
ty, the exclusive privilege of granting their own money. 
While this right rests in the hands of the people, their liber- 
ties are secured. In the same manner reasoned the colonists : 
« In order to be styled freemen, our local assemblies, elected 
by ourselves, must eiyoy the exclusive privilege of imposing 
taxes upon us." They contended, that men settled in foreign 
p^rts, to better their condition, not to submit their liberties ; 
to continue the equals, not to become the slaves of their less 
adventurous fellow-citizens ; and that, by the novel doctrine of 
parliamentary power, they Were degraded from being the sub- 
jects of a king, to the low condition of being subjects of sub- 
jects. They argued, that it was essentially involved in the 
idea of property, that the possessor had such a right therein, 
that it was a contradiction to suppose any other man, or bo- 
dy of men, possessed a right to take it from him, without his 
consent. Precedents in the history of England justified this 
mode of reasoning. The love of property strengthened it; 
and it had a peculiar force on the minds of colonists, three 
thousand miles removed from the seat of government, and 
growing up to maturity, in a New World, where, from the 
extent of country, and the state of society, even the necessa- 
ry restraints of civil government were impatiently borne. On 
the other hand, the people of Great Britain revolted against 
the claims of the colonists. Educated in habits of submis- 
sion to parliamentary taxation, they conceived it to be the 
height of contumacy, for the colonists to refuse obedience to 
the power, which they had heen taught to revere. Not ad- 
verting to the common interest, which existed between the 
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people of Great Britain and their representatives, they be- 
lieved, that the said community of interests was wanting. 
The pride of an opulent, conquering nation, aided this mode 
of reasoning. " What !" said they, " shall we, who have so 
lately humbled France and Spain, be dictated to by our own 
colonists ? Shall our subjects, educated by our care, and de- 
fended by our arms, presume to question the rights of parlia- 
ment, to which we are obliged to submit ?" Reflections of 
this kind, congenial to the natural vanity of the human heart, 
operated so extensively, that the people of Great Britain 
spoke of their colonies and of their colonists, as of a kind of 
possession annexed to their persons. The love of power, and 
of property, on the one side of the Atlantic, were opposed by 
the same powerful passions on the other. 

The disposition to tax the colonics was also strengthened, 
by exaggerated accounts of their wealth. It was said, " that 
the American planters lived in affluence, and with inconsi- 
derable taxes ; while the inhabitants of Great Britain were 
borne down, by such oppressive burdens, as to make a bare 
subsistence, a matter of extreme difficulty." The officers who 
had served in America, during the late war, contributed to 
this delusion. Their observations were founded on what they 
had seen in cities, and at a time, when large sums were spent 
by governmeut, in support of fleets and armies, and when 
American commodities were in great demand. To treat with 
attention those, who came to fight for them, and also to gra- 
tify their own pride, the colonists had made a parade of their 
riches, by frequently and sumptuously entertaining the gen- 
tlemen of the British army. These, judging from what they 
saw, without considering the general state of the country, 
concurred in representing the colonists, as very able to con- 
tribute, largely, towards defraying the common expenses of 
the empire. 

The charters, which were supposed to contain the princi- 
ples on which the colonies were founded, became the subject 
of serious investigation on both sides. One clause was found 
to run through the whole of them, except that which had been 
granted to Mr. Penn. This was a declaration, « that the 
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emigrants to America should enjoy the same privileges, as if 
they had remained, or had been born within the realm ;" but 
such was the subtilty of disputants, that both parties con- 
strued this general principle, so as to favour their respective 
opinions. The American patriots contended, that as Eng- 
lish freeholders could not be taxed, but by representatives, 
in choosing whom, they had a vote, neither could the colo- 
nists : but it was replied, that, if the colonists had remain- 
ed in England, they must have been bound to pay the taxes, 
imposed by parliament It was therefore inferred, that, 
though taxed by that authority, they lost none of the rights 
of native Englishmen, residing at home. The partizans 
of the mother country could see nothing in charters, but 
security against taxes, by royal authority. The Americans, 
adhering to the spirit more than to the letter, viewed their 
charters as a shield against all taxes, not imposed by repre- 
sentatives of their own choice. This construction they con- 
tended to be expressly recognised by the charter of Mary- 
land. In that, king Charles bound both himself and his suc- 
cessors, not to assent to any bill, subjecting the inhabitants 
to internal taxation, by external legislation. 

The nature and extent of the connection between Great 
Britain and America, was a great constitutional question, 
involving many interests, and the general principles of civil 
liberty. To decide this, recourse was, in vain, had to parch- 
ment authorities, made at a distant time ; when neither the 
grantor, nor grantees, of American territory, had in contem- 
plation, any thing like the present state of the two countries. 

Great and flourishing colonies, daily increasing in num- 
bers, and already grown to the magnitude of a nation, plant- 
ed at an immense distance, and governed by constitutions, 
resembling that of the country from which they sprung, were 
novelties in the history of the world. To combine colonies, 
so circumstanced, in one uniform system of government, with 
the parent state, required a great knowledge of mankind,. 
and an extensive comprehension of things. It was an ardu-^ 
oos business, far beyond the grasp of ordinary statesmen, 
whose minds were narrowed by the formalities of law, or the 
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trammels of office. An original genius, unfettered with pre- 
cedents, and exalted with just ideas of the rights of human 
nature, and the obligations of universal benevolence, might 
have struck, out a middle line, which would have secured as 
much liberty to the colonies, and as great a degree of supre- 
macy to the parent state, as their common good required : 
but the helm of Great Britain was not in such hands. The 
spirit of the British constitution, on the one hand, revolted at 
the idea, that the British parliament should exercise the same 
unlimited authority over the unrepresented colonies, which it 
exercised over the inhabitants of Great Britan. The colo- 
nists, on the other hand, did not claim a total exemption 
from its authority. They in general allowed the mother 
country a certain undefined prerogative over them, and ac- 
quiesced in the right of parliament, to make many acts, bind- 
ing them in many subjects of internal policy, and regulating 
their trade. Where parliamentary supremacy ended, and at 
what point colonial independency began, waanot ascertained. 
Happy would it have been, had the question never been agi- 
tated ; but much more so, had it been compromised by an 
amicable compact, without the horrors of a civil war. 

The English colonies were originally established on the 
principles of a commercial monopoly. While England pur- 
sued trade, her commerce increased at least four fold. The 
colonies took the manufactures of Great Britain, and paid 
for them with provisions, or raw materials. They united 
their arms in war, their commerce and their councils in 
peace, without nicely investigating the terms on which the 
connection of the two countries depended. 

A perfect calm in the political world is not long to be ex- 
pected. The reciprocal happiness, both of Great Britain and 
of the colonies, was too great to be of long duration. The 
calamities of the war, of 1755, had scarcely ended, when the 
germ of another war was planted, which soon grew up and 
produced deadly fruit. 

At that time, sundry resolutions passed the British parlia- 
ment, relative to the imposition of a stamp duty in America, 
» which gave a general alarm. By them the right, the equity, 
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the policy, and even the necessity of taxing the colonies, 
was formally avowed. These resolutions, being considered 
as the preface of a system of American revenue, were deem* 
ed an introduction to evils of much greater magnitude. They" 
opened a prospect of oppression, boundless in extent, and 
endless in duration. They were nevertheless not immediate- 
ly followed by any legislative act. Time, and an invitation, 
were given to the Americans, to suggest any other mode of 
taxation, that might be equivalent in its produce to the stamp 
act : but they objected, not only to the mode, but the princi- \ 

pie ; and several of their assemblies, though in vain, petition- / 

ed against it An American revenue was, in England, a ^ 

very popular measure. The cry in favour of it was so strong, > 

as to silence the voice -of petitions to the contrary. The 
equity of compelling the Americans, to contribute to the f 

common expenses of the empire, satisfied many, who, with- 
out inquiring into the policy or justice of taxing their unre- 
presented fellow-subjects, readily assented to the measures K 
adopted by the parliament, for this purpose. The prospect 
of easing their own burdens, at the expense of the colonists, 
dazzled the eyes of gentlemen of landed interest, so as to «?■ . 
keep out of their view the probable consequences of the in-. > * 
novation. 

The omnipotence of parliament was so familiar a phrase, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that few in America, and stiH / 

fewer in Great Britain, were impressed, in the first instance, * - 

With any idea of the illegality of taxing the colonists. V 

Illumination on that subject was gradual. The resolutions 
in favour of an American stamp act, which passed in March, 
1764, met with ne opposition. In the course of the year, 
which intervened between these resolutions, and the passing 
of a law grounded upon them, the subject was better under* 
stood, and constitutional objections against the measure, 
were urged by several, both in Great Britain and America. 
This astonished and chagrined the British ministry : but as 
the principle of taxing America had been, for some time, de- 
termined upon, they were unwilling to give it up. Impelled 
fry partiality for a long cherished idea, Mr. Grenvillc, in 
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/ March 1765, brought into the house of commons his long-ex* 
pected bill, for laying a stamp duty in America. By this, af- 
ter passing through the useful forms, it was enacted, that the 
instruments of writing, in daily use among a commercial 
people, should be null and void, unless they were executed on 
stamped paper or parchment, charged with a duty imposed 
by the British parliament. 

When the bill was brought in, Mr. Charles Townsend con- 
eluded a speech in its favour, with words to the following ef- 
^ feet : " And now will these Americans, children planted by 

v our care, nourished up by our indulgence, till they are grown 

^ to a degree of strength and opulence, and protected by our 
\8 arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us 
^^ from the heavy weight of that burden which we lie under ?" 
. I A To which colonel Barre replied : " they planted by your care ! 
v3 No, your oppressions planted them in America. They fled 
(^ from tyranny to a then uncultivated and unhospitahle coun- 
|) try, where they exposed themselves to almost all the bard- 
^^ ships to which human nature is liable ; and, among others, to 
^ the cruelty of a savage foe, the most subtle, and, I will take 
%% upon me to say, the most formidable of any people upon the 
N% face of God's earth ! and yet, actuated by principles of true 
^ English liberty, they met all hardships with pleasure, com- 
^ pared with those they suffered in their own country, from the 
3 hands of those that should have been their friends. They 
v ^ nourished up by your indulgence 1 They grew by your ne- 
glect of them. As soon as you began to care about them, that 
ij care was exercised in sending persons to rule them, in one 

department and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of 
deputies to some members of this house, sent to spy out their 
liberties* to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon 
them : men, whose behaviour, on many occasions, has caused 
the blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within them : men 
promoted to the highest seats of justice— some who, to my 
knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign country, to escape 
being brought to the bar of a court of justice in their own. 
They protected by ypur arms ! They have nobly taken up 
firms in your defence, have exerted* a valour amidst their 
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constant and laborious industry, for the defence of a country 
whose frontier was drenched in blood, while its interior parts 
yielded all its little savings to your emolument And, be- 
lieve me, that same spirit of freedom, which actuated these 
people at first, will accompany them still : but prudence for* 
bids me to explain myself further* God knows, I do not, at 
this time, speak from any motives of party heat. I deliver 
the genuine sentiments of my heart However superior to 
me, in general knowledge and experience, the respectable 
body of this house may be, yet I claim to know more of 
America than most of you ; having seen and been conversant 
in that country. The people, I believe, are as truly loyal, as 
any subjects the king has ; but a people jealous of their liber- 
ties, and who will vindicate them, if ever they should be vio- 
lated : but the subject is too delicate. I will say no more. 9 ' 

During the. debate on the hill, the supporters of it insisted 
much on the colonies being virtually represented in the same 
manner, as Leeds, Halifax and some other towns were. A 
recurrence to this plea was a virtual acknowledgment, that 
there ought not to be taxation without representation. It 
was replied, that the connection between the electors and non- 
electors of parliament, in Great Britain, was so interwoven, 
from both being equally liable to pay the same common tax, 
as to give some security of property to the latter : but with 
respect to taxes laid by the British parliament, t and paid by 
the Americans, the situation of the parties was reversed. In- 
stead of both parties bearing a proportionable share of the 
same common burden, what was laid oft the one, was exact- 
ly so much taken off from the other. 

The bill met with no opposition in the, house of Lords ; 
and, on the 22nd of March, 1765, it received the royal as- 
sent The night after it passed, Dr. Franklin wrote to Mr. 
Charles Thomson ; " The sun of liberty is set $ you must 
light up the candles of industry and economy." Mr. Thom- 
son answered : " I was apprehensive, that other lights would 
be the consequence ;" and he foretold the opposition which 
shortly took place. On its being suggested from authority, 
that the stamp officers would not be sent from Great Britain, 
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but selected from among the Americans, the colony agents 
were desired to point out proper persons for the purpose. 
They generally nominated their friends, which affords a pre- 
sumptive proof, that they supposed the act would have gone 
down. In this opinion, they were far from being singular. 
That the colonists would be, ultimately, obliged to submit to 
the stamp act, was at first commonly believed, both in Eng- 
land and America. The framers of it, in particular, flattered 
themselves, that the confusion, which would arise upon the 
disuse of writings, and the insecurity of property, which 
would result from using any other than that required bylaw, 
would compel the colonies, however reluctant, to use the 
stamp paper, and consequently to pay the taxes imposed there- 
on. They, therefore, boasted that it was a law, which would 
execute itself. By the term of the stamp act, it was not to 
take effect till the first day of November ; a period of more 
than seven months after its passing. This gave the colonists 
an opportunity for leisurely canvassing the new subject, and 
examining it fully on every side. In the first pari of this in- 
terval, struck with astonishment, they lay in silent conster- 
nation, and could not determine what course to pursue. 
By degrees, they recovered their recollection. Vir- 
ginia led the way in opposition to the stamp act Mr Pa- 
trick Henry, on the aitth of May, 1765, brought into the 
house of burgesses of that colony, the following resolutions, 
which were substantially adopted. 

" Resolved, that the first adventurers, settlers of this his 
majesty's colony and dominion of Virginia, brought with 
them, and transmitted to their posterity, and all other, his 
majesty's subjects, since inhabiting in this, his majesty's said 
colony, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities, that 
have, at any time, been held, enjoyed, and possessed by the 
people of Great Britain. 

« Resolved, that, by two royal charters, granted by king 
James the first, the colonists aforesaid are declared en- 
titled to all liberties, privileges, and immunities of denizens, 
and natural subjects, to all intents and purposes, as if they 
had been abiding and born within the realm of England, 
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" Resolved, that his majesty's liege people, of this his art- 
cient colony, have enjoyed the rights of being thus governed, 
by their own assembly, in the article of taxes, and internal 
police ; and that the same have never been forfeited, or 
yielded up : but have beta constantly recognised by the king 
and people of Britain. 

" Resolved, therefore, that the general assembly of this colo- 
ny, together with his majesty, or his substitutes, have, in 
their representative capacity, the only exclusive right and 
.power, to lay taxes and imposts, upon the inhabitants of this 
colony ; and that every attempt, to vest such power in any 
other person or persons, whatsoever, than the general assem- 
bly aforesaid, is illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust, and 
hath a manifest tendency to destroy British, as well as 
American liberty. 

" Resolved, that his majesty's liege people, the inhabitants 
of this colony, are not bound to yield obedience to any law, 
or ordinance whatever, designed to impose any taxation 
whatever upon them, other tljan the laws or ordinances of 
the general assembly aforesaid. 

" Resolved, that any person, who shall, by speaking, or 
writing, assert or maintain, that any person, or persons, 
other than the general assembly of this, colony, have any 
right or power, to impose, or lay any taxation on the people 
here, shall be deemed an enemy to this his majesty's colo- 
ny."* 

Upon reading these resolutions, the boldness and novelty 
of them affected one of the members to such a degree, that 
he cried out, " treason ! treason !" They were, nevertheless, 
well received by the people ; and immediately forwarded to 
the other provinces* They circulated extensively, and gave 

* Patrick Henry, whose eloquence was of the same family with the poetry 
of Shakespeare, introduced these resolutions, with an animated speech, which 
U unfortunately lost, or, perhaps, was never written. Tradition informs us, 
that, while he was pouring out his whole soul, in the brilliant extempora- 
neous effusions of the most ardent patriotism, he broke off abruptly, or was 
silenced by a call to order, in the middle of a sentence, which began as fol- 
lows. u Caesar had his Brutus ; Charles his Oliver ; and if king 1 George go 
on as he has begun, he witt f*ndV— — 
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a spring to the discontented. Till they appeared, most wera 
of opinion, that the act would be quietly adopted* Murmurs, 
indeed, were common, but they seemed to be such, as wouM 
soon die away. The countenance of so respectable a colony, 
as Virginia, confirmed the wavering, and emboldened the. 
timid. Opposition to the stamp act,, from that period, as- 
sumed a bolder face. The fire of liberty blazed for* from 
the press. Some well-judged publications set the rights of 
the colonists, in a plain, but strong point of view. The 
tongues and the pens of the well-informed citizens laboured 
in kindling the latent sparks of patriotism. The flame spread 
from breast to breast, till the conflagration became general. 
In this business, New England had a principal share. The 
inhabitants of that part of America, in particular, considered 
their obligations to the mother country, for past favours, to 
lie very inconsiderable. They were fully informed, that their 
forefathers were driven, by persecution, to the woods of 
America, and had there, without any expense to the parent 
state, effected a settlement on bare creation. Their resent- 
ment, for the invasion of their accustomed right of taxation, 
was not so much mitigated, by the recollection of late favours, 
as it was heightened by the tradition of grievous sufferings, 
to which their ancestors, by the rulers of England, had been 
subjected. 

The heavy burdens, which the operation of the stamp act 
would have imposed on the colonists, together with the prece- 
dent it would establish of future exactions, furnished the 
American patriots with arguments, calculated as well to move 
the passions, as to convince the judgments of their fellow- 
colonists. In great warmth they exclaimed : " If the parlia- 
ment have aright to levy the stamp duties, ihey may, by the 
same authority, lay on us imposts, excises, and other taxes, 
without end, till their repacity is satisfied, or our abilities 
are exhausted. We cannot, at future elections, displace 
these men, who so lavishly grant away our property. Their 
seats and their power are independent of us, and it will rest 
with their generosity, where to stop, in transferring the ex- 
penses of government, from their own, to our shoulders." 
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* It was fortunate for the liberties of America, that news* 
papers were the subject of a heavy stamp duty. Printers, 
when uninfluenced by government, have generally arranged 
themselves on the side of liberty, nor are they less remarka- 
ble for attention to the profits of their profession. A stamp 
duty, which openly invaded the first, and threatened a dimi- 
nution of the last, provoked their united feealous opposition* 
They daily presented to the public, original dissertations, 
tending to prove, that, if the stamp act were suffered to ope- 
rate, the liberties of America were at an end, and their proper- 
ty virtually transferred, to their trans- Atlantic fellow-subjects. 
The writers among the Americans, seriously alarmed for the 
fate of their country, came forward with essays, to prove, 
that, agreeably to the British constitution, taxation and re- 
presentation were inseparable ; that the only constitutional 
mode of raising money, from the colonists, was by acts of 
their own legislatures 5 that the crown possessed no further 
power, than that of requisition ; and that the parliamentary 
right of taxation was confined to the mother country, where it 
originated from the natural right of man, to do what he pleas- 
ed with his own, transferred by consent from the electors of 
Great Britain, to those whom they chose to represent them 
in parliament. They also insisted much on the misapplica- 
tion of public money, by the British ministry. Great pains 
were taken, to inform the colonists, of the large sums, annu- 
ally bestowed on pensioned favourites, and for the various 
purposes of bribery. Their passions were inflamed, by high 
coloured representations of the hardship of being obliged to 
pay the earnings of their industry, into a British treasury, 
well known to be q. fund for corruption. 

The writers on the American side were opposed by argu- 
ments, drawn from the unity of the empire ; the necessity of 
one supreme head ; the unlimited power of parliament ; and 
the great numbers in the mother country, who, though legal- 
ly disqualified from voting at elections, were nevertheless 
bound to pay the taxes, imposed by the representatives of the 
nation. To these objections it was replied, that the very 
idea of subordination of parts excluded the notion of simple 
voi. 1. 40 
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undivided unity ; that, as England was the head, she couM 
not be the head and the members too ; that, in all extensive 
empires, where the dead uniformity of servitude did not pre- 
vent, the subordinate parts had many local privileges and 
immunities ; that, between these privileges and the supreme 
common authority, the line was extremely nice ; and that, 
nevertheless, the supremacy of the head had an ample field 
of exercise, without arrogating to itself the disposal of the 
property of the unrepresented subordinate parts. To the as- 
sertion, that the power of parliament was unlimited, the colo- 
nists replied, that before it could constitutionally exercise 
that power, it must be constitutionally formed; and that, 
therefore, it must at least, in one of its branches, be constitut- 
ed by the people, over whom it exercised unlimited power; 
that, with respect to Great Britain, it was so constituted ; and 
with respect to America, it was not. They therefore inferred/ 
that its power ought not to be the same over both countries. 
They argued also, that the delegation of the people was the 
source of power, in regard to taxation ; and, as that delega- 
tion was wanting in America, they concluded the right of 
parliament, to grant away their property, coulcf not exist j 
and that the defective representation in Great Britain, should 
be urged as an argument for taxing the Americans, without 
any representation at all, proved the encroaching nature of 
power. Instead of convincing the colonists of the propriety 
of their submission, it demonstrated the wisdom of their re- 
sistance ; for, said they, " one invasion of natural right is 
made the justification of another, much more injurious and 
oppressive." 

The advocates for parliamentary taxation, laid great 
stress on the rights supposed to have accrued to Great Bri- 
tain, on the score of her having reared up and protected the 
English settlements, in America, at great expense. It was, 
on the other hand, contended by the colonists, that, in all the 
wars which were common to both countries, they had taken 
their full share ; but in all their own dangers, in all the diffi- 
culties belonging separately to their situation, which did not 
immediately concern Great Britain, they were left to them- 
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selves, and had to struggle through a hard infancy ; and, in 
particular, to defend themselves, without any aid from the 
parent state, against the numerous savages in their vicinity ; 
that, when France had made war upon them, it was not on 
their own account, but as appendages to Great Britain ; that, 
confining their trade for the exclusive benefit of the parent 
state, was an ample compensation for Iter protection, and a 
sufficient equivalent for their exemption from parliamentary 
taxation ; and that the taxes imposed on the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, were incorporated with their manufactures* 
and ultimately fell on the colonists, who were the consumers. 

The advocates, for the stamp act, also contended, that, asr 
the parliament was charged with the defence of the colonies, 
it ought to possess the means of defraying the expenses in* 
eurred thereby. The same argument had been used by king 
Charles the first, in support of ship-money ; and it was now 
answered in the same manner, as it was by the patriots of that 
day ; " that the people, who were defended or protected, were 
the fittest to judge of and to provide the means of defraying 
the expenses incurred on that account" In the mean time, 
the minds of the Americans underwent a total transforma- 
tion. Instead of their fete peaceable and steady attachment 
to the British nation, they were daily advancing to the oppo- 
site extreme. The people, especially in the large cities, be- 
came riotous, insulted the persons, and destroyed the pro* 
perty of such as were known or supposed to be friendly to the 
stamp act. The mob were the visible agents, in these dis- 
orderly proceedings ; but they were encourUged by persons 
of rank and character. 

As opportunities offered, the assemblies generally passed 
resolutions, asserting their exclusive right, to lay taxes on 
their constituents. The people, in their town meetings, in- 
structed their representatives to oppose the stamp act. Fo? 
a specimen of the spirit and style of their instructions, see 
Appendix, No. I. 

The expediency of calling a continental congress, to be 
composed of deputies from each of the provinces, had early 
occurred to the people of Massachusetts. The assembly of 
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that province passed a resolution in favour of that measure, 
and fixed on New York as the place, and the second Tuesday 
of October, 1765, as the time, for holding the same. They 
sent circular letter* to the speakers of the several assemblies, 
requesting their concurrence. This first advance towards 
continental union was seconded in South Carolina, before it 
h^td been agreed to by any colony to the southward of New 
England. The example of this province had a considerable 
influence, in recommending the measure to others, divided 
in their opinions, as to its propriety* 

The assemblies of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
were prevented, by their governors, from sending a deputa- 
tion to this congress. Twenty -eight deputies from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina, 
met at IJew York ; and, after mature deliberation, agreed on 
a declaration of their rights, and on a statement of their 
grievances, They asserted, in strong terms, their exemp- 
tion from all taxes, not imposed by their own representatives. 
They also concurred in a petition to the king, a memorial to 
the house of lords, and a. petition to the house of commons. 
The colonies, prevented from sending their representatives 
to this congress, forwarded petitions similar to those adopt? 
ed by the deputies; who attended. 

While a variety of legal stnd illegal methods were adopted, 
tp oppose the stamp act, the first of November, on which it 
was to commence its operation, approached* This, in Bos- 
ton, was ushered in, by a funeral tolling of bells. Many 
shops and stores were shut. The effigies of the planners and 
friends of the staipp act, were carried ftttout the streets in 
public derision, and then torn in pieces, by the enraged po- 
pulace. It was remarkable, that though a large crowd was 
assembled, there was not the least violence, or disorder, 

At Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, {he morning was ush- 
ered in, with tolling all the bells in town. In the course of 
the day, notice was given to the friends of liberty, to attend 
her funeral. A coffin, neatly ornamented, and inscribed 
w|th the word, Liberty, in large letters, was carried to the 
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grave. The funeral procession began from tie state-house, 
attended with two unbraced drums. While the inhabitants 
who followed the coffin were in motion, minute guns were 
fired, and continued till the coffin arrived at the place of 
interment Then an oration, in favour of the deceased, was 
pronounced. It was scarcely ended, before the. coffin was 
taken up ; it having been perceived, that some remains of life 
were left : on which, the inscription was immediately al- 
tered to " Liberty revived." The bells immediately exchanged 
their melancholy for a more joyful sound ; and satisfaction . 
appeared in every countenance. The whole was conducted 
with decency, and without injury or insult, to any man's 
person or property* 

The general aversion to the stamp act was, by similar me- 
thods, in a variety of places, demonstrated. It is remarka- 
ble that the proceedings of the populace, on these occasions, 
Were carried on with decorum and regularity. They were 
not ebullitions of a thoughtless mob ; but, for the most part, 
planned by leading men, of character and influence, who were 
Mends to peace and order. These, knowing well that the 
bulk of mankind are more led by their senses, than by their 
reason, conducted the public exhibitions on that principle, 
with a view of making the stamp act, and its friends, both 
ridiculous and odious. 

Though the stamp act was to have operated from the 1st 
« of November, yet legal proceedings, in the courts, were car- 
ried on as before. Vessels entered and departed without 
stamped papers* The printers boldly printed and circulated 
their newspapers, and found a sufficient number of readers ; 
though they used common paper, in defiance of the act of 
parliament* In most departments, by common consent, bu- 
siness was carried on, as though no stamp act had existed. 
This was accompanied by spirited resolutions to risk all con- 
sequences, rather than submit to use the paper required by 
law. While these matters were in agitation, the colonists 
entered into associations against importing British manufac- 
tures, till the stamp act should be repealed. In this manner, 
British liberty was made to operate against British tyranny. 
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Agreeably to Hie free constitution of Great Britain, the sub- 
ject was at liberty to buy, or not to buy, as he pleased. By 
suspending their future purchases on the repeal of the stamp 
act, the colonists made it the interest of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, to solicit for that repeat They had usually 
taken so great a proportion of British manufactures, that the 
sudden stoppage of all their orders, amounting, annually to 
two or three millions sterling, threw some thousands, in the 
mother country, out of employment, and induced them, from 
a regard to their own interest, to advocate the measures 
wished for by America. The petitions from the colonies 
were seconded by petitions from the merchants and manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. What the former prayed for as a 
matter of right, and connected with their liberties, the latter 
also solicited from motives, of immediate interest. In order 
to remedy the deficiency of British goods, the colonists be- 
took themselves to a variety of necessary domestic manufac- 
tures. In a little time, large quantities of eomihon cloths 
were brought to market ; and these, though dearer, and of 
a worse quality, were cheerfully preferred to similar articles, 
imported from Britain. That wool might not be wanting, 
they entered into resolutions to abstain from eating lambs. 
Foreign elegancies were laid aside The women were as 
exemplary as the men, in various instances of self-denial. 
With great readiness, they refused every article of decora* 
tion for their persons, and luxury for their tables. These 
restrictions, which the colonists had voluntarily imposed on 
themselves, were so well observed, that multitudes of artifi- 
cers, in England, were reduced to great distress, and some 
- of their most flourishing manufactories were, in a great mea- 
sure, at a stand. An association was entered into, by many 
of the sons of liberty, the name given to those who were op- 
posed to the stamp act, by which they agreed, " to march 
with the utmost expedition, at their own proper costs and 
expense, with their whole force, to the relief of those that 
should be in danger from the stamp act, or its promoters and 
abettors, or any thing relative to it, on account of any thing' 
that may have been done, in opposition to its obtaining/' 
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This was subscribed by so many, in New York and New 
England, tbat nothing but a repeal could have prevented the 
immediate commencement of a civil war. 

From the decided opposition to the stamp act, which had 
been adopted by the colonies, it became necessary for Great 
Britain to enforce, or to repeal ft. Both methods of pro- 
ceeding had supporters. The opposers of a repeal urged ar- 
guments, drawn from the dignity of the nation, the danger 
of giving way to the clamours of the Ameriqans, and the con- 
sequences of weakening parliamentary authority over the 
colonies. On- the other hand, it was evident, from the de- 
termined opposition of the colonies, that it could not be en- 
forced without a civil war, by which, in every event, the na- 
tion must be a loser. In the coarse of these discussions, Dr. 
Franklin was examined at the bar of the house of commons, 
and gave extensive information on the state of American af- 
fairs,, and the impolicy of the stamp act, which contributed 
much to remove prejudices, and to produce a disposition that 
was friendly to a repeal. 

Some speakers of great weight, in both houses of parlia- 
ment, denied their right of taxing the colonies. The most 
distinguished supporters of this opinion were Lord Camden, 
in the house of peers, and Mr. Pitt, in the house of commons* 
The former, in strong language, said : " My position is this ; 
I .repeat ft ; I will maintain it to my last hour. Taxation 
and representation are inseparable. This position is founded 
on the laws of nature. It is more ; ft is itself an eternal law 
of nature. For whatever is a man's own is absolutely his 
own. No man has a right to take it from him, without his 
consent. Whoever attempts to do it, attempts an injury. 
Whoever does it, commits a robbery ." Mr. Pitt, with an 
original boldness of expression, justified the K colonists, in op- 
posing the stamp act. " Tou have no right," said he, " to 
tax America. 1 rejoice, that America has resisted. Three 
millions of our fellow-subjects, so lost to every sense of vir- 
tue, as tamely to give up their liberties, would be fit instru- 
ments to make slaves of the rest." He concluded with giving 
bis advice, that the stamp act be repealed absolutely, totally, 

\ 
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and immediately ; that the reason for the repeal be assigned ; 
that it was founded on an erroneous principle. " At the 
same time," said he, « let the sovereign authority of fids 
country, over the colonies, be asserted in as strong terms as 
can be devised, and be made to extend to every point of le- 
gislation whatsoever ; that we may bind their trade ; confine 
their manufactures ; and exercise every power, except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets, without their con- 
sent.' 9 The approbation of this illustrious statesman, whose 
distinguished abilities had raised Great Britain to the high- 
est pitch of renown, inspired the Americans with additional 
confidence, in the rectitude of their claims of exemption, from 
parliamentary taxation ; and emboldened them to further op- 
position, when, at a future day, as shall be hereafter related, 
the project of an American revenue was resumed. After 
much debating, two protests in the house of lords, and pass- 
sing an act, " for securing the dependence of America on 
Great Britain," the repeal of the stamp act was carried, in 
March, 1766. This event gave great joy in London. Ships 
in the river Thames displayed their colours ; and houses 
were illuminated, all over the city. It was no sooner known 
in America, than the colonists rescinded their resolutions, 
and recommenced their mercantile intercourse with the mo- 
ther country. They presented their homespun clothes to the 
poor j and imported more largely than ever. The churches 
resounded with thanksgivings ; and their public and private 
rejoicings knew no bounds. By letters, addresses, and other 
means, almost all the colonies showed unequivocal marks of 
acknowledgment and gratitude. So sudden a calm, after so 
violent a storm, is without a parallel in history. By the ju- 
dicious sacrifice of one law, the parliament of Great Britain 
procured an acquiescence, in all that remained. 

There were enlightened patriots, fully impressed with an 
idea, that the immoderate joy of the colonists was dispropor- 
tioned to the advantage they had gained. 

The stamp act, though repealed, was not repealed on 
American principles. The preamble assigned as the reason 
thereof: " that the collecting the several duties and revenues, 
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as by the said act was directed, would be attended with many 
inconveniences, and productive of consequences, dangerous 
to the commercial interests of these kingdoms.' 9 Though this 
reason was a good one in England, it was by no means satis- 
factory in America. At the same time that the stamp act 
was repealed, the absolute, unlimited supremacy of parlia- 
ment was, in words, asserted. The opposers of the repeal 
contended for this as essential. The friends of that measure 
acquiesced in it, to strengthen their party, and make sure of 
their object Many of both sides thought, that the dignity 
of Great Britain required something of the kind, to counter- 
balance the loss of authority, that might result from her 
yielding to the clamours of the colonists. The act for this 
purpose was called the declaratory act j and was, in princi- 
ple, more hostile to American rights, than the stamp act : for 
it annulled those resolutions and acts of the provincial as- 
semblies, in which they had asserted their right to exemption 
from all taxes, not imposed by their own representatives $ and 
also enacted, "that the parliament had, and of right ought to 
have, power to bind the colonies, in all cases whatsoever.' 9 

The majority of the Americans, intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage they had gained, overlooked this statute, which, in 
one comprehensive sentence, not only deprived them of liber- 
ty and property, but of every right incident to humanity. 
They considered it as a salvo for the honour of parliament, 
in repealing an act, which had so lately received their sanc- 
tion; and flattered themselves it would remain a dead letter; 
and that, although the right of taxation was in words retain- 
ed, it would never be exercised. Unwilling to contend about 
paper claims of ideal supremacy, they returned to their hat 'is 
of good humour, with the parent state. 

The repeal of the stamp act, in a relative connection with 
all its circumstances and consequences, was the first direct 
step to American independence. The claims of the two coun- 
tries were not only left undecided ; but a foundation was laid 
for their extending, at a future period, to the impossibility of 
a compromise. Though, for the present, Great Britain re- 
ceded from enforcing her claim of American revenue, a nu* 
vol.. i. 41 
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merous party, adhering to that system, reserved themselves 
for more favourable circumstances to enforce it ; and, at the 
same time, the colonists, more enlightened on the subject, and 
more fully convinced of the rectitude of their claims, were 
encouraged to oppose it, under whatsoever form it should 
appear, or under whatsoever disguise it should cover itselt 

Elevated with the advantage they had gained, front that 
day forward, instead of feeling themselves dependent on 
Great Britain, they conceived that, in respect to commerce, 
she was dependent on them. It inspired them with such high 
ideas of the importance of their trade, that they considered 
the mother country to he brought under greater obligations 
to them, for purchasing her manufactures, than they were to 
her for protection and the administration of civil government. 
The freemen of British America, impressed with the exalting 
sentiments of patriotism and of liberty, conceived it to be 
within their power, by future combinations, at any time to 
convulse, if not to bankrupt the nation, from Which they 
sprung. 

Opinions of this kind were strengthened by their local sit- 
uation, favouring ideas, as extensive as the unexplored con- 
tinent of which they were inhabitants. While the pride of 
Britons revolted at the thought, of their colonies refusing 
subjection to that parliament* which they obeyed ; the Ame- 
ricans, with equal haughtiness, exclaimed : " Shall the petty 
island of Great Britain, scarce a speck on the map of the 
World, control the free citizens of the great continent of 
America l" 

These high-sounding pretensions would have been harm- 
less, or, at most, spent themselves in words, had not a rmn- 
6i?s i-oiicy, untaught by recent experience, called them into 
serio j action. Though the stamp act was repealed, an 
American revenue was still a favourite object with many in 
Great Britain. The equity and the advantage of taxing the 
colonists, by parliamentary authority, were very apparent to 
their understandings ; but the mode of effecting it, without 
hazarding the public tranquillity, was not so obvious. 
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M r. Charles Townsend, afterwards chancellor of the ex* 
j&equer, pawned his credit to accomplish what many so ear- 
nestly desired. He accordingly, in 1767, brought into par- 
liament a bill, for granting duties in the British colonies on 
glass, paper, painters' colours, and tea, which was afterwards 
enacted into a law. If the small duties, imposed on these 
articles, had preceded the stamp act, they might have passed 
unobserved : but the late discussions, occasioned by that act, 
had produced among the colonists, not only an animated con- 
viction of their exemption from parliamentary taxation, but 
a jealousy of the designs of Great Britain. 

The sentiments of the Americans, on this subject, bore a 
great resemblance to those of their British countrymen, of 
the preceding century, in the case of ship-money. The 
amount of that tax was very moderate, little exceeding twen- 
ty thousand pounds. It was distributed upon the people with 
equality, and expended for the honour and advantage of the 
kingdom ; yet all these circumstances could not reconcile the 
people of England to the imposition. It was entirely arbi- ' 
trary. "By the same right, 9 ' said they, "any other tax 
may be imposed." In like manner, the Americans consider- 
ed these small duties, in the nature of an entering wedge, de- 
signed to make way for others, which would be greater and 
heavier. In a relative connection with late acts of parlia- 
ment, respecting domestic manufactures and foreign com- 
merce, laws, for imposing taxes on British commodities ex* 
ported to the colonies, formed a complete circle of oppression, 
from which there was no possibility of escaping. 

The colonists had been, previously, restrained from man- 
ufacturing certain articles, for their own consumption. 
Other acts confined them to the exclusive use of British 
merchandise. The addition of duties put them wholly in the 
power and discretion of Great Britain. « We are not," said 
they, " permitted to import from any nation, other than our 
own parent state, and have been, in some cases, restrained 
by her from manufacturing for ourselves ; and she claims a 
right to do so, in every instance, which is incompatible with 
her interest To these restrictions we have hitherto submit- 
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ted : b»t sh* now rises in her demands, and imposes duties 
on those commodities, the purchasing of which elsewhere, 
than at her market, her laws forbid, and the manufacturing 
of which for our own use, she may, any moment she pleases, 
restrain. If her right be valid, to lay a small tax, it is 
equally so to lay a large one ; for, from the nature of the 
case, she must be guided exclusively by her own opinions of 
our ability, and of the propriety of the duties she may impose. 
Nothing is left for us to do, but to complain* and pay. 95 

The colonists contended that .there was no real difference, 
between the principle of these new duties and the stamp act. 
They were both designed to raise a revenue in America, and 
in the same manner. The payment of the duties, imposed by 
the stamp act, might have been eluded by the total disuse of 
stamped paper ; and so might the payment of these duties, by 
the total disuse of those articles on which they were laid: but 
in neither case, without great difficulty* The colonists were, 
therefore, reduced to the hard alternative of being obliged, 
totally, to disuse articles of great utility in human life, or to 
pay a tax without their consent. The fire of opposition, 
which had been smothered by the repeal of the stamp act, 
burned afresh against the same principle of taxation, exhi- 
bited in its new form. Mr. Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, on 
this occasion, presented to the public a series of letters, sign- 
ed a Farmer, proving the extreme danger which threatened 
the liberties of America, from their acquiescence in a prece- 
dent, which might establish the claim of parliamentary taxa- 
tion. They were written with great animation ; and were 
read with uncommon avidity. Their reasoning was so con- 
vincing, that many of the candid and disinterested citizens of 
Great Britain acknowledged, that the American apposition 
to parliamentary taxation was justifiable. The enormous 
sums, which the stamp act would have collected, had tho- 
roughly alarmed the colonists for their property* 

It was now demonstrated by several writers, especially by 
the Pennsylvania Farmer, that a small tax, though more 
specious, was equally dangerous ; as it established a prece- 
dent, which eventually annihilated American property. Tha 
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declaratory act, which at first was the subject of bat few 
comments, was now dilated upon, as a foundation for every 
species of oppression ; and the email duties, lately imposed, 
were considered as the beginning of a train of much greater 
evils. 

Had the colonists admitted the propriety of raising a par* 
liamentary revenue among them, the erection of an Ameri- 
can board of commissioners, for managing it, which was 
about this time instituted at Boston, would have been a con* 
venience, rather than an injury ; but united aa they were in 
sentiments, of the contrariety of that measure to their natural 
and constitutional rights, they illy brooked the innovation. 
As it was coeval with the new duties, they considered it as, 
a certain evidence, that the project of an extensive American 
revenue, notwithstanding the repeal of the stamp act, was 
still in contemplation* A dislike to British taxation natural* 
ly produced a dislike to a board, which was to be instrumen- 
tal i^ that business $ and occasioned many insults to its com- 
missioners. 

The revenue acts of 1767, produced resolves, petitions, ad- 
dresses, and remonstrances* similar to those, with which the 
colonists opposed the stamp act. It also gave rise to a se- 
cond association, for suspending further importations of Bri- 
tish manufactures, till these offensive duties should be taken 
off* Uniformity, in these measures, was promoted by a cir- 
cular letter from the assembly of Massachusetts, to the speak- 
ers of the other assemblies. This stated the petitions and 
representations, which they had forwarded against the late * 
duties, and strongly pointed out the great difficulties, that 
mart arise to themselves and their constituents, from the 
operation of acts of parliament, imposing duties on the un- 
represented American colonies ; and requesting a reciprocal 
free communication, on public affairs. Most of the provin- 
cial assemblies, as they had opportunities of deliberating on 
the subject, approved the proceedings of the Massachusetts 
assembly, and harmonised with them in the measures, which 
they had adopted. They stated their rights, in firm but de- 
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cent language ; and prayed for a repeal of the late acts, 
which they considered as infringements on their liberties. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the minister, who 
planned these duties, hoped, that they would be regarded as 
regulations of trade. He might also presume, that, as they 
amounted only to an inconsiderable sum, they would not give 
any alarm. The circular letter of the Massachusetts assem- 
bly, which laid the foundation for united petitions against 
them, gave therefore great offence. Lord Hillsborough, who 
had lately been appointed secretary of state, for the American 
department, wrote letters to the governors of the respective 
provinces, urging them to exert their influence, to prevent 
the assemblies from taking any notice of it ; and he called on 
the Massachusetts assembly, to rescind their proceedings on 
that subject. This measure was both injudicious and irri- 
tating. To require a public body to rescind a resolution, 
for sending a letter, which was already sent, answered, and 
acted upon, was a bad specimen of the wisdom of the new 
minister. To call a vote, for sending a circular letter, to 
invite the assemblies of the neighbouring colonies to commu- 
nicate together, in the pursuit of legal measures, to obtain a 
redress of grievances, " a flagitious attempt to disturb the 
public peace," appeared to the colonists a very injudicious 
application of harsh epithets, to their constitutional right of 
petitioning. . To threaten a new house of assembly with disso- 
lution, in case of their not agreeing to rescind an act of a 
former assembly, which was not executory, but executed, 
clashed no less with the dictates of common sense, than the 
constitutional rights of British colonists. The proposition 
for rescinding was negatived, by a majority of ninety-two to 
seventeen. The assembly was immediately dissolved, as had 
been threatened. This procedure of the new secretary was 
considered, by the colonists, as an attempt to suppress all 
communication of sentiments between them ; Mid to prevent 
their united supplications from reaching the royal ear. 

The bad humour, which, from successive irritation, al- 
ready too much prevailed, was about this time wrought up to 
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a high pitch of resentment and violence, on occasion of the sei- 
zure of Mr. Hancock's sloop Liberty, June 10th, 1768, for 
not having entered all the wines she had brought fr6m Ma- 
deira. The popularity of her owner, the name of the sloop, 
and the general aversion to the board of commissioners, and 
parliamentary taxation, concurred to inflame the minds of the 
people. They used every means in their power to interrupt 
the officers, in the execution of their business ; and numbers 
swore that they would be revenged. Mr. Harrison, the col- 
lector, Mr. Hallowell, the comptroller, and Mr. Irwine, the 
inspector of impyrts and exports, were so roughly handled, 
as to bring their lives in danger. The Windows of some of 
their houses were broken ; and the boat of the collector was 
dragged through the town, and burned on the common. Such 
was the temper and disposition of many of the inhabitants, 
that the commissioners of the customs thought proper to 
retire on board the Romney man of war ; and afterwards to 
Castle William. 

The commissioners, from the first moment of their insti- 
tution, had been an eye-sore to the people of Boston. This, 
though partly owing to their active zeal, ift detecting smug- 
glers, principally arose from the association, which existed 
in the minds of the inhabitants, between that board and an 
American revenue. The declaratory act of 1766, the revenue 
act of 1767, together with the pomp and expense of this 
board, so disproportionate to the small income of the present 
duties, conspired to convince not only the few who were be- 
nefitted by smuggling, but the great body of enlightened 
freemen, that further and greater impositions of parliamen- 
tary taxes were intended. In proportion as this opinion 
gained ground, the inhabitants became more disrespectful to 
the executive officers of the revenue, and more disposed, in 
the frenzy of patriotism, to* commit outrages on their persons 
and property. The constant bickering, that existed between 
them and the inhabitants, together with the steady opposition 
given by the latter, to the discharge of the official duties of 
the former, induced the commissioners and friends of an 
American revenue* to solicit the protection of a regular force, 
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to be stationed at Boston. In compliance with their wishes, 
Us majesty ordered two regiments and some armed vessels 
to repair thither, for supporting and assisting the officers of 
the customs, in the execution of their duty. This restrained 
the active exertion of that turbulent spirit, which, since the 
passing of the late revenue laws, had revived ; but it added to 
its pre-existing causes. 

When it was reported in Boston, that one or more regi- 
ments were ordered there, a meeting of the inhabitants was 
called, and a committee appointed, to request the governor to 
issue precepts, for convening a general assembly. He repli- 
ed, « that he could not comply with this request, till he had 
received his majesty's commands for that purpose.* This 
answer being reported, it was voted, that the select men of 
.Boston should write to the select men of other towns, to pro- 
pose, that a convention of deputies from each, be held, to meet 
at Faneuil hall, in Boston. 

Ninety-six towns, and eight districts, agreed to the propo- 
sal made by the inhabitants of Boston, and appointed depu- 
ties, to attend a convention ; but the town of Hatfield refused 
its concurrence. When the deputies met, they conducted 
with moderation ; disclaimed all legislative authority ; advis- 
ed the people to pay the greatest deference to government ; 
and to wait patiently for a redress of their grievances, from 
his majesty's wisdom and moderation. After stating to the 
world the causes of their meeting, and an account of their 
proceedings, they dissolved themselves, after a short session, 
and went home. 

Within a day after the convention broke up, the expected 
regiments arrived, and were peaceably received. Hints had 
been thrown out by some, that they should not be permitted 
to come on shore. Preparations were made, by the captains 
of the men of war in the harbour; to fire on the town, in case 
opposition had been made to their landing ; but the crisis 
for an appeal to arms was not yet arrived. It was hoped by 
some, that the folly and rage of the Bostonians would have 
led them to this rash measure, and thereby have afforded an 
opportunity for giving them some naval and military correc- 
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tioB $ bat both prudence and policy Induced them to adopt a 
more temperate line of conduct. 

While the. contention was kept alive, by the successive ir- 
ritations, which have been mentioned, there was, particularly 
in Massachusetts, a species of warfare carried on between 
the royal governors, and the provincial assemblies. Each 
watched the other with all the jealousy, which strong distrust 
could inspire. The latter regarded the former as instruments 
of power, wishing to pay their court to the mother country, 
by curbing the spirit of American freedom ; and the former 
kept a strict eye on the latter, lest they might smooth the 
way to independence, at which they were charged with aim- 
ing. Lieutenant governor Hutchinson, of Massachusetts^ 
virtually challenged the assembly to a dispute, on the ground 
of the controversy between the two countries. This was ac- 
cepted by the latter ; and the subject discussed with all the 
subtilty of argument which the ingenuity of either party could 
suggest 

The w^r of words was not confined to the colonies. While 
the American assemblies passed resolutions, asserting their 
exclusive right to tax their constituents, the parliament, by 
resolves, asserted their unlimited supremacy in and over the 
colonies. While the former, in their public acts, disclaimed 
all views of independence, they were successively represented 
in parliamentary resolves, royal speeches, and addresses from 
lords and commons, as being in a state of disobedience to law 
and government ; as having proceeded to measures subversive 
of the constitution ; and manifesting a disposition to throw off 
all subordination to Great Britain. 

In February, 1769, both houses of parliament went one step 
beyond all that had preceded. They concurred in a joint ad- 
dress to his majesty, in which they expressed their satisfac- 
tion in the measures his majesty had pursued; gave the 
strongest assurances, that they would* effectually support him 
in such further measures, as might be found necessary, to 
maintain the civil magistrates in a due execution of the laws, 
in Massachusetts Bay ; beseeched him, " to direct the gover- 
nor to take the most effectual methods for procuring the full- 
vox. & 42 
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est information, touching all treasons or misprisions of trea- 
son, committed within the government, since the 30th day of 
December, 1767 ; and to transmit the same, together with 
the names of the persons, who were most active in the com* 
mission of such offences, to one of the secretaries of state, in 
order that his majesty might issue a special commission for 
inquiring of, hearing, and determining, the said offences, 
within the realm of Great Britain, pursuant to the provision 
of the statute of the thirty-fifth of King Henry the eighth." 
The latter part of this address which proposed the bringing of 
delinquents from Massachusetts, to be tried at a tribunal in 
Great Britain, for crimes committed in America, underwent 
many severe animadversions. 

It was asserted to be totally inconsistent with the spirit of 
the constitution : for, in England, a man charged with a 
crime* had a right to be tried in the county in which his of- 
fence was supposed to have been committed. "Justice is 
regularly and impartially administered in our courts," said 
the colonists ; " and yet, by direction of parliament, offend- 
ers are to be taken by force, together with all such persons 
as may be pointed out as witnesses, and carried to England, 
there to be tried in a distant land, by a jury of strangers, 
and subject to all the disadvantages which result from want 
of friends, want of witnesses, and want of money," 

The house of burgesses of Virginia met, soon after official 
accounts of the joint address of lords and commons, on this 
subject, reached America ; and passed resolutions, asserting 
" their exclusive right to tax their constituents ; their right 
to petition their sovereign for redress of grievances ; the law- 
fulness of procuring the concurrence of the other colonies, 
in praying for the royal interposition, in favour of the violat- 
ed rights pf America ; that all trials for treason, or for any 
crime whatsoever, committed in that colony, ought to be be- 
fore his majesty's courls, within the said colony ; and that 
the seizing any person, residing in the said colony, suspect- 
ed of any crime whatsoever, committed therein, and sending 
such person to places beyond the sea to be tried, was highly 
derogatory to the- rights of British subjects." The next day* 
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* lord Botetourt, the governor of Virginia, seat for the house 
of burgesses, and addressed them as follows : " Mr. Speak- 
er, and gentlemen of the house of burgesses, I have heard 
of your resolves, and augur ill of their effects. You have 
made it my duty to dissolve you ; and you are dissolved ac- 
cordingly." 

The assembly of North Carolina adopted resolutions, simi- 
lar to those of Virginia, for which Tryon their governor dis- 
solved them. The members of the house of burgesses in Vir- 
ginia, and of the assembly of North Carolina, after their dis- 
solution, met as private gentlemen, chose their late speakers, 
moderators, and adopted resolutions against importing British 
goods. The non-importation agreement was, in this man- 
ner, forwarded by the very measures intended to curb the 
spirit of American freedom, from which it sprung. Meet- 
ings of the associations were regularly held, in the various 
provinces. Committees were appointed to examine all vessels 
arriving from Britain. Censures were freely passed on such 
as refused to concur in these associations, and their names 
published in the newspapers, as enemies to their country. 
The regular acts of the provincial assemblies were not so 
much respected and obeyed, as the decrees of these commit* 
tees. 

In Boston, lieutenant-governor Hutchinson endeavoured to 
promote a counter association; but without effect. The 
friends of importation objected, that, till parliament made pro- 
vision for the punishment of the confederacies against im- 
portation, a counter association would answer no other pur- 
pose, than to expose the associators to popular rage. 

The Bostonians, about this tiipe, went one step further. 
They re-shipped goods to Great Britain, instead of storing 
them as formerly. This was resolved upon, in a town meet- 
ing, on the information of an inhabitant, Who communicated 
a letter he had lately received from a member of parliament, 
in which it was said, " that shipping back ten thousand 
pounds worth of goods would do more, than storing a hun- 
dred thousand." This turned the scale, and procured a ma- 
jority of votes for re-shipping. Not only in this* but in 
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many other instances, the violences of the colonists were fos- 
tered by individuals in Great Britain. A number of these 
were in principle with the Americans, in denying the right 
of parliament, to tax them ; but others were more influenced 
by a spirit of opposition to the ministerial majority, than by 
a regard to the constitutional liberties of either country* 

The non-importation agreement had now lasted some time, 
and by degrees had become general. Several of the colonial 
assemblies had been dissolved, or prorogued, for asserting 
the rights of their constituents. The royal governors, and 
other friends to an American revenue, were chagrined. The 
colonists were irritated. Good men, both in England and 
America, deplored these untoward events, and beheld with 
concern an increasing ill humour between those, who were 
bound by interest and affection, to be friends to each other. 

In consequence of the American non-importation agree- 
ment, founded in opposition to the duties of 1767, the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain experienced a renewal of the dis- 
tresses, which followed the adoption of similar resolutions, 
in the year 1765. The repeal of these duties was therefore 
solicited by the same influence, which had procured the re- 
peal of the stamp act. The rulers of Great Britain acted 
without decision. Instead of persevering in their own sys- 
tem of coercion, or, indeed, in any one uniform system, they 
struck out a middle line, embarrassed with the consequences, 
both of severity and of lenity, and without the complete bene- 
fits of either. Soon after the spirited address to his majes- 
ty, last mentioned, had passed both houses of parliament, as- 
surances were given for repealing all the duties, imposed in 
1767, excepting that of three pence per pound on tea. 

Anxious on the one hand to establish parliamentary supre- 
macy, and on the other afraid to stem the torrent of opposi- 
tion, they conceded enough to weaken the former, and yet 
not enough to satisfy the latter. Had Great Britain gener- 
ously repealed the whole, and for ever relinquished all claim 
to the right, or even the exercise of the right of taxation, the 
union of the two countries might have lasted for ages. Had 
she seriously determined to compel the submission of the cole* 
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liies, nothing could have been more unfriendly to this design, 
than her repeated concessions to their reiterated associations. 
The declaratory act, and the reservation of the duty on tea, 
left the cause of contention between the two countries, in full 
force ; but the former was only a claim on paper, and the 
latter might be evaded, by refusing to purchase any tea, on 
which the pariimentary tax was imposed. The colonists, 
therefore, conceiving that their commerce might be renewed, 
without establishing any precedent, injurious to their liber- 
ties, relaxed in their associations, in every particular, except 
tea, and immediately recommenced the importation of all 
others articles of merchandise. A political calm once more 
took place. The parent state might now have closed the 
dispute for ever, and honourably receded, without a formal 
relinquishment of her claims. Neither the reservation of the 
duty on tea, by the British parliament, nor the exceptions 
made by the colonists, of importing no tea, on which a duty 
was imposed, would, if they had been left to their own ope- 
ration, have disturbed the returning harmony of the two coun- 
tries. Without fresh irritation, their wounds might have 
healed, and not a scar been left behind. 

Unfortunately for the friends of union, so paltry a sum as 
three pence per pound on so insignificant an article as tea, in 
consequence of a combination between the British ministry 
find East India company, revived the dispute to the rending 
of the empire. 

These two abortive attempts, to raise a parliamentary re- 
venue in America, caused a fermentation in the minds of the 
colonists, and gave birth to many inquiries respecting their 
natural rights. Reflections and reasonings on, this subject 
produced a high sense qf liberty, and a general conviction^ 
that there could be no security for their property, if they 
were to be taxed at the discretion of a British parliament, in 
which they were unrepresented, and over which they had no 
control. A determination not only to oppose this new claim 
of taxation, but to keep a strict watch, lest it might be es- 
tablished in some disguised form, took possession of their 
minds. 
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It commonly happens, in the discussion of doubtful claims 
between states, that the ground of the original dispute insen- 
sibly changes. When the mind is employed in investigat- 
ing one subject, others, associated with it, naturally present 
themselves. In the coarse of inquiries on the subject of par- 
liamentary taxation, the restriction on the trade of the colo- 
nists, and the necessity that was imposed on them, to pur- 
chase British and other manufactures, loaded with their foB 
proportion of all taxes, paid by those who made or add them, 
became more generally known. While American writers 
were vindicating their country from the charge of contribut- 
ing nothing to the common expenses of the empire, they were 
led to set off, to their credit, the disadvantage of their being 
confined exclusively to purchase manufactures in Britain. 
They instituted calculations, by which they demonstrated, 
that the monopoly of their trade drew from them greater 
sums, for the support of government, than were usually paid 
by an equal number ef their fellow-citizens of Great Britain ; 
and that taxation, superadded to such,a monopoly, would leave 
them hi a state of perfect uncompensated slavery. The in- 
vestigation of these subjects brought matters into view, which 
the friends of union ought to have kept out of sight. These 
circumstances, together with the extensive population of the 
eastern states, and their adventurous spirit of commerce, 
suggested to some bold spirits, that not only British taxation, 
but British navigation laws, were unfriendly to the interests 
of America. Speculations of this magnitude suited well with 
the extensive views of some capital merchants \ but never 
would have roused the bulk of the people, had not new mat- 
ter brought the dispute between the two countries to a point, 
in which every individual was interested. 

On reviewing the conduct of the British ministry, respect- 
ing the colonies, much weakness as well as folly appears. 
For a succession of years, there was a steady pursuit of 
American revenue; but great inconsistency in the projects 
for obtaining it In one moment, the parliament was for en- 
forcing their laws 5 the next, for repealing .them. Doing 
and undoing, menacing and submitting, straining and relax- 
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ing followed each other, in alternate succession. The object 
of administration, though twice relinquished, as to any pre- 
sent efficiency, was invariably pursued ; but without any unity 
of system, 

On the 9th of May, 1769, the king, in his speech to parlia- 
ment, highly applauded their hearty concurrence, in main- 
taining the execution of the laws, in every part of his do- 
minions* Five days after this speech, lord Hillsborough, 
secretary of stale for the colonies, wrote to lord Botetourt, 
governor of Virginia : " I can take upon me to assure you, 
notwithstanding informations to the contrary, from men, with 
factious and seditious views, that his majesty's present ad- 
ntinistration have at no time entertained a design to propose 
to parliament, to lay any further taxes upon America, for the 
purpose of raising a revenue; and that it is, at present, their 
intention to propose, the next session of parliament, to take 
off the duties upon glass, paper, and colours, upon considera- 
tion of such duties having been laid contrary to the true prin- 
ciples of commerce." The governor was also informed, that 
" his majesty relied upon his prudence and fidelity, to make 
such an explanation of his majesty's measures, as would tend 
to remove prejudices, and to re-establish mutual confidence 
and affection, between the mother country and the colonies." 
In the exact spirit of his instructions, lord Botetourt address- 
ed the Virginia assembly as follows : " It may possibly be 
objected, that, as bis majesty's present administration are 
not immortal, their successors may be inclined to attempt to 
undo, what the present ministers shall have attempted toper- 
form ; and to that objection I can give but this answer : that 
it is my firm opinion, that the plan, I have slated to you, 
will certainly take place, and that it will never be departed 
from ; and so determined am I forever to abide by it, that I 
will be content to be declared infamous, if I do not to the last 
hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all occa- 
sions, exert every power, with which I either am, or ever 
shall be, legally invested, in order to obtain and maintain for 
the continent of America, that satisfaction, which I haw 
been authorised to promise this day, by the confidential scr- 
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vants of oar gracious sovereign, who, to my certain know- 
ledge, rates his honour so high, that he would rather part 
with his crown, than preserve it by deceit." 

These assurances were received, with transports of joy, by 
the Virginians. They viewed them as pledging his majesty 
for security, that the late design for raising a revenue ip 
America was abandoned, and never more to be resumed. The 
assembly of Virginia, in answer to lord Botetourt, expressed 
themselves thus : " We are sure our most gracious sovereign, 
under whatever changes may happen in his confidential ser- 
vants, will remain immutable in the. ways of truth and jus* 
tice, and that he is incapable of deceiving his faithful sub- 
jects ; and we esteem your lordship's information not only as 
warranted, but even sanctified by the royal word." 

How far these solemn engagements, with the Americans, 
were observed, subsequent events will demonstrate. In a 
perfect reliance on them, most of the colonists returned to 
their ancient habits of good humour, and flattered themselves 
that no future parliament would undertake to give, or grant 
away their property. 

From the royal and ministerial assurances given in favour 
of America, in the year 1769, and the subsequent repeal in 
1770, of five-sixths of the duties which had been imposed in 
1767 ; together with the consequent renewal of the mercan- 
tile intercourse between Great Britain and the colonies, many 
hoped, that the contention between the two countries was 
finally closed. In all the provinces, excepting Massachusetts, 
appearances seemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents 
operated there to the prejudice of that harmony, which had 
begun, elsewhere, to return. Stationing a military force 
among them was a fruitful source of uneasiness. The royal 
army had been brought thither, with the avowed design of en- 
forcing submission to the mother country. Speeches from 
the throne, and addresses from both houses of parliament, 
bad taught them to look upon the inhabitants as a factious, 
turbulent people, who aimed at throwing off all subordina- 
tion to Great Britain. They, on the other hand were ac- 
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customed to look upon the soldiery as instruments of tyran- 
ny, sent on purpose to dragoon them out of their liberties. 

Reciprocal insults soured the tempers, and mutual injuries 
embittered the passions, of the opposite parties. Some fiery 
spirits, who thought it an indignity to have troops quartered 
among them, were constantly exciting the towns people to 
quarrel with the soldiers. 

On the second of March, 1770, a fray took place near Mr. 
• Gray's ropewalk, between a private soldier of the twenty- 
ninth regiment, and an inhabitant. The former was sup- 
ported by his comrades, the latter by the rope-makers, till 
several on both sides were involved in the consequences. On 
the 5th, a more dreadful scene was presented. The soldiers, 
when under arms,, were pressed upon, insulted and pelted by 
a mob, armed with clubs,* sticks, and snowballs covering 
stones. They were also dared to fire. In this situation, one 
of the soldiers who had received a Mow, in resentment fired 
at the supposed aggressor. This was followed by a single 
discharge from six others. Three of the inhabitants were 
killed, and five were dangerously woifnded. The town was 
immediately in commotion. Such were the temper, force, and 
number of the inhabitants, that nothing but an engagement 
to remove the troops out of the town, together with the ad- 
vice of moderate men, prevented the townsmen from falling 
on the soldiers. Preston, the captain who commanded, and 
the party, who fired on the inhabitants, were committed to 
jail, and afterwards tried. The captain and six of the men 
were acquitted* Two were brought in guilty of manslaughter. 
It appeared on the trial, that the soldiers were abused, in- 
sulted, threatened, and pelted, before they fired. It was al- 
so proved, that only seven guns were fired by the eight pri- 
soners. These circumstances induced the jury to give a fa- 
vourable verdict. The result of the trial reflected great 
honour on John Adams-, and Josiah Quincy, the counsel for 
the prisoners ; and, also, on the integrity of the jury, who 
ventured to give an upright verdict, in defiance of popular 
opinions. 
The events of that tragical night sunk deep in the mincte 
vox. t. 43 
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of the people, and were made subservient to important pur- 
poses. The anniversary of it was observed with great so- 
lemnity. Eloquent orators were successively employed, to 
deliver an annual oration, to preserve the remembrance of it 
fresh in their minds. On these occasions the blessings of 
liberty, the horrors of slavery, the dangers of the standing 
army, the rights of the colonics, and a variety of such to- 
pics were presented to the public view, under then* most 
pleasing and alarming forms. These annual orations admi- 
nistered fuel to the fire of liberty, and kept it burning, with 
an incessant flame. 

The obstacles to returning harmony, which have already 
been mentioned, were increased, by making the governor 
and judges in Massachusetts, independent of the province* 
Formerly they had been paid by yearly grants from the as- 
sembly ; but about this time provision was made for paying 
their salaries by the crown. This was resented as a dan- 
gerous innovation; as an infraction of their charter*; and as 
destroying that balance of power, essential to free govern- 
ments. That the crown should pay the salary of the chief 
justice* was represented by the assembly as a species fof bri- 
bery, tending to bias his judicial determination. They made 
it the foundation for impeaching Mr. Justice Oliver, before 
the governor; but he excepted to their proceedings, as uncon- 
stitutional. The assembly, nevertheless, gained two points. 
They rendered the governor more odious to the inhabitants, 
and increased the public respect for themselves, as the conn* 
tcrpart of the British house of commons, and as guardians 
of the rights of the people. 

A personal animosity, between lieutenant governor Hutch- 
inson, and some distinguished patriots, in Massachusetts, 
contributed to perpetuate a flame of discontent in that pro- 
vince, after it had elsewhere visibly abated. This was work- 
ed up, in the year, 1773, to a high pitch, by a singular com- 
bination of circumstances* Some letters had been written, 
in the course of the dispute, 1)y governor Hutchinson, lieuten- 
ant governor Oliver, and other royal servants in Boston, to 
persons tof power in England, which contained a very unfa- 
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vourable representation, of the. state of public affairs, and 
tended to show the necessity of coercive measures, and of 
changing the chartered system of government, to secure the 
obedience of the province. These letters fell into the hands 
of Dr. Franklin, agent of the province, who transmitted them 
to Boston. The indignation and animosity, which was ex- 
cited on the receipt of them, had no bounds. The house of 
assembly agreed on a petition and remonstrance to his ma- 
jesty, in which they charged their governor, and lieutenant 
governor, with being betrayers of the people they governed, 
and of giving private, partial, and false information. They 
also declared them enemies to the colonies, and prayed for 
justice against them, and for their speedy removal from their 
places. These charges were carried through by a majority 
of eighty-two to twelve. 

The petition and remonstrance being transmitted to Eng- 
land, their merits were discussed before bis majesty's privy 
council. After an hearing before that board, in which Dr. 
Franklin, represented the province of Massachusetts, the go- 
vernor and lieutenant governor were acquitted. Mr. Wed- 
derbume, who defended the accused royal servants, in the 
course of his pleadings, inveighed against Dr. Franklin, in 
the severest language, as the fomenter of the disputes, be- 
tween the two countries.* It was no protection to this ve- 
nerable sage, that, being the agent of Massachusetts, he con- 
ceived it his duty to inform his constituents, of letters, writ- 
ten on public affairs, calculated to overturn their chartered 
constitution. The age* respectability, and high literary 

• This charge is now known to be false. Dr. Franklin took every method 
in his power to prevent a rupture between Great Britain and America. His 
advice to his countrymen was, " to bear every thing for the present ; as they 
were sure, in time, to outgrow all their grievances ; and as it could not be 
in the power of the mother country to oppress them long." With that com- 
mand of countenance, which is peculiar to great minds, he bore Wedder- 
burne's abuse without any visible emotion : but that he felt, and remember. 
ed K, is probable from the following circumstance. About foe years after* 
wards, when, as minister plenipotentiary of the United States, he signed a 
treaty of alliance on their behalf, with the king of France, he intentionally wore 
tbe same coat he had on, when he was insulted by Wcdderburne. See Dr. 
Priestly** life. Vol. n. page 454. 
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Character, of the subject of Mr. Wedderburne*s philippic, turn- 
ed the attention of the public* on the transaction. The in- 
sult offered to one of their public agents, and especially to 
one, who was both the pride and ornament of his native 
country, sunk deep in the minds of the Americans. That a 
faithful servant, whom they loved, should be insulted, for dis- 
charging his official duty, rankled in their hearts. Dr. 
Franklin was immediately dismissed from the office of depu- 
ty postmaster general, which he held under the crown. It 
was not only by his transmission of these letters, that he had 
given offence to the British ministry, but by his popular 
writings, in favour of America. Two pieces of his, in par- 
ticular, had lately attracted a large share of public attention, 
and had an extensive influence on both rides of the Atlantic 
The one purported to be an edict from the king of Prussia, 
for taxing the inhabitants of Great Britain, as descendants 
of emigrants from his dominions. The other was entitled : 
" Rules for reducing a great* empire to a small one." In 
both of which he had exposed the claims of the mother coun- 
try, and the proceedings of the British ministry, with the se- 
verity of poignant satire. 

For ten years there had now been little intermission tq 
the disputes, between Great Britain and her colonies. Their 
respective claims had never been compromised on middle 
ground. The calm, which followed the repeal of the stamp 
act, was in a few months disturbed, by the re venue act of the 
year 1767. The tranquillity, which followed the repeal of 
five-sixths of that act, in the year 1770, was nothing more 
than a truce. The reservation of the duty on tea, as an 
avowed evidence of the claims of Great Britain to tax her 
colonies, kept alive the jealousy of the colonists ; while, at 
the same time, the stationing of an army in Massachusetts, 
the continuance of a board of commissioners in Boston, the 
constituting the governors and judges of that province inde- 
pendent of the people, were constant sources of irritation. 
The altercations which, at this period, were common between 
the royal governors and the provincial assemblies, together 
with numerous vindications of the claims of America, made 
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the subject familiar to the colonists* The ground of the 
controversy was canvassed in every company. The more the 
Americans read, reasoned, and conversed on the subject, the 
more were they convinced of their right to the exclusive dis- 
posal of their property. This %as followed by a determina- 
tion to resist all encroachments on that palladium of liberty. 
They were as strongly convinced of their right, to refuse and 
resist parliamentary taxation, as the ruling powers of Great 
Britain of their right, to demand and enforce thejr submis- 
sion to it. 

The claims of the two countries, being thus irreconcilea- 
My opposed to each other, the partial calm, which followed 
the concession of parliament, in 1770, was liable to disturb- 
ance, from every incident Under such circumstances, no- 
tiling less than the, most guarded conduct on both sides could 
prevent a renewal of the controversy. Instead of following 
those prudential measures, which would have kept the ground 
of the dispute out of sight, an impolitic scheme was concert- 
ed, between the British ministry and the East India compa- 
ny, that placed the claims of Great Britain and of her colo- 
nies in hostile array against each other. 

In the year 1773, commenced an new sera of the American 
controversy. To understand this in its origin, it is necessary 
to recur to the period, when the solitary duty on tea was 
excepted from the partial repeal of the revenue act of 1767. 
When the duties which had been laid on glass, paper, and 
painters* colours, were taken off, a respectable minority in par- 
liament contended, that the duty on tea should also be re- 
moved. To this it was replied ; " that as the Americans de- 
nied the legality of taxing them, a total repeal would be a 
virtual acquiescence in their claims ; and that in order to 
preserve the rights of the mother country, it was necessary 
to retain the preamble, and at least one of the taxed articles." 
It was rejoined, that a partial repeal would be a source of 
endless discontent ; and that the tax on tea would pot defray 
the expenses of collecting it. The motion in favour of a total 
repeal was rejected by a great majority. As the parliament 
thought fit to retain the tax on tea, for an evidence of their 
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right of taxation, the Americans, in like manner, to be con- 
sistent with themselves in denying that right, discontinued 
the importation of that commodity. While there was no at- 
tempt to introduce tea into the colonies, against this declared 
sense of the inhabitants, these opposing claims were in no 
danger of collision. In that case, the mother country might 
have solaced herself, with her ideal rights, and the colonies, 
with their favourite opinion of a total exemption from parlia- 
mentary taxes, without disturbing the public peace. This 
mode of compromising the dispute, which seemed at first de- 
signed as a salvo for the honour and consistency of both par- 
ties, was, by the interference of the East India company, in 
combination with the British ministry, completely overset. 

The expected revenue from tea failed, in oonseqnence of 
the American association to import none on which a duty was 
charged. This proceeded as much from the spirit of gain, as 
of patriotism. The merchants found means of supplying 
their countrymen with tea, smuggled from countries to which 
the power of Britain did not extend. They doubtless con- 
ceived themselves to be supporting the rights of their coun- 
try, by refusing to purchase tea from Britain ; but they also 
reflected, that if they could bring the same commodity to 
market, free of duty, their profits would be proportionably 
greater. 

The love of gain was not peculiar to the American m#r- 
chants. From the diminished exportation to the colonies, 
the ware-houses of the British East India company had in 
them seventeen millions of pounds of tea, for which a market 
could not be procured. The ministry and East India com- 
pany, unwilling to lose, the one, the expected revenue from 
the sale of the tea in America, the other, their usual commer- 
cial profits, agreed on a measure by -which they supposed 
both would be secured. 

The East India company was, by law, authorized to export 
their tea free of duties, to all places whatsoever. By this 
regulation, tea, though loaded with an exceptionable duty, 
would come cheaper to the colonies, than before it bad been 
made a source of revenue : for the duty taken off it, when 
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exported from Great Britain, was greater than that to be 
paid on its importation into the colonies. Confident of suc- 
cess, in finding a market for their tea, thus reduced in its 
price, and also of collecting a duty on its importation and 
sale in the colonies, the East India company freighted seve- 
ral ships, with teas, for the different colonies, and appointed 
agents for its disposal. This measure united several in- 
terests in opposition to its execution. The patriotism of the 
Americans was corroborated by several auxiliary aids, no 
ways connected with the cause of liberty. 

The merchants in England were alarmed at the losses, 
that must accrue to themselves, from the exportation of the 
East India company, and from the sales going through the 
hands of consignees. Letters were written to colonial pa- 
triots, urging their opposition to the project. 

The smugglers, who were both numerous and powerful, 
could not relish a scheme which, by underselling them, and 
taking a profitable branch of business opt of their hands, 
threatened a diminution of their gains. The colonists were 
too suspicious of the designs of Great Britain to be imposed 
upon. 

The cry of endangered liberty once more excited an alarm, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia. The first opposition to 
the execution of the scheme, adopted by the East India com- 
pany, began With the American merchants. They saw a 
profitable branch of tiieir trade likely to be lost, and the 
benefits of it to be transferred to people in Great Britain. 
They felt for the wound, that would be iirflicted on their 
country's claim of exemption from parliamentary taxation ; 
but they felt, with equal sensibility, for the losses they would 
sustain, by the diversion of the streams of commerce, into 
unusual channels. Though the opposition originated in the 
selfishness of the merchants, it did not end there. The great 
body of the people, from principles of the purest patriotism, 
were brought over to second their wishes. They considered 
the whole scheme as calculated to seduce them into an ac- 
quiescence with the views of parliament, for raising an Ame- 
rican revenue. Much pains were taken to enlighten the ro- 
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lonists on this subject, and to convince them of the eminent 
hazard to which their liberties were exposed. 

The provincial patriots insisted largely on the persevering 
determination of the parent state, to establish her claim of 
taxation, by compelling the sale of tea in the colonies, against 
the solemn resolutions and declared sense of the inhabitants ; 
and that, at a time, when the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries was renewed, and their ancient harmony fast 
returning. The proposed venders of the tea were represent- 
ed as revenue officers, employed in the collection of an un- 
constitutional tax, imposed by Great Britain. The colonists 
contended, that, as the duty and the price oi the commodity 
were inseparably blended, if the tea were sold, every purchaser 
would pay a tax imposed by the British parliament, as part of 
the purchase money. To obviate this evil, and to prevent the 
liberties of a great country from being sacrificed by inconsi- 
derate purchasers, sundry town meetings were held in the 
capitals of the- different provinces, and combinations were 
formed to obstruct the sales of the tea, sent by the East India 
company. 

The resolutions adopted, by the inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
on the 18th of October, 1773, afford a good specimen of the 
whole. These were as follow : 

•' 1. That the disposal of their own property is the inhe- 
rent right of freemen; that there can be no property in tfeat 
which another can, of right, take from us without our con* 
sent ; that the claim of parliament to tax America, is, in 
other words, a claim of right to levy contributions on us at 
pleasure. 

" 2. That the duty, imposed by parliament upon tea lanied 
'in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levying contribu- 
tions on them, without their consent. 

" 3. That the express purpose, for which the tax is levied 
on the Americans, namely, for the support of government, 
administration of justice, and defencfe of his majesty's domi- 
nions in America, has a direct tendency to render assemblies 
useless, and to introduce arbitrary government and slavery* 
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«4. That a virtne^ awl steady opposition, tothfendnint 
terial plan of gowning America, is a bso lutel y necessary, to 
preserve «m the shadow of liberty ; and is a duty which 
every freeman in America owes to his country, to himselt 
and to Mb posterity. 

* 3. That the resolution, lately entered into by the East 
India company, to send out their tea to America, snbject to 
the payment of duties on its being landed here, ie an open 
attempt to enforce this ministerial plan, and a violent attack 
upon the liberties of America. 

« ft. Thast it is the duty of every Amerieaa to oppose this 
attempt, 

« 7. That whoever shall, directly or indirectly, oejemte* 
nance this attempt, or, in any wise, aid or abet in unloading, 
receiving, or vending the tea sent, or, to be sent out by the 
East India company, while it remains subject to the payment 
of a duty here, is an enemy to bis country, 

« &. That a committee be immediately chosen, to wait on 
those gentlemen, who, it is reported, are appointed by the 
Bast India company, to receive and seH said tea, and request 
them, from a regard to their own character and the peace 
and good order of the city and province, immediately to re- 
sign their appointment" 

As the time approached, when the arrival of the tea ships 
might be soon expected, such meaanres were adopted, as 
seemed most likely to prevent the landing of their cargoes. 
The tea consignees, appointed by the East India company, 
were, in several places, compelled to relinquish their appoint- 
ments ; and no others could be found, hardy enough, to ad 
in their stead. The pilots, in the river Delaware, were 
warned not to conduct any of the tea ships into their harbour. 
In New York, popular vengeance was denounced against all 
who would contribute, in any measure, to forward the views 
of the East India company. The captains of the New York 
and Philadelphia ships, being apprized of the resolution of 
the people, and fearing the consequence of landing a commo* 
dity, charged with an odious duty, in violation of their de- 
vox, t. 44 
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dared pnblie sentiments, concluded to return directly to 
Great Britain, without making any entry at the custom house. 
It was otherwise in Massachusetts. The tea ships, design- 
ed for the supply of Boston, were consigned to the sons, cou- 
sins, and particular friends of governor Hutchinson. When 
they were called upon to resign, they answered, « that it was 
out of their power." The collector refused to give a clear- 
ance, unless the vessels were discharged of dutiable articles. 
The governor refused to give a pass for the vessels, unless 
properly qualified for the custom-house. The governor, like- 
wise, requested. admiral Montague to gua^l the passages out 
of the harbour ; and gave orders to suffer no vessels, coasters 
excepted, to pass the fortress from the town, without a pass 
signed by himself. From a combination of these drcunfe- 
stances, the return of the tea vessels, from Boston, was ren- 
dered impossible. The inhabitants, then, had no option, but 
to prevent the landing of the tea ; or to suffer it to be landed, 
and depend on the unanimity of the people not to purchase 
it ; or to destroy the tea $ or to suffer a deep-laid scheme 
against their sacred liberties to take effect. The first would 
have required incessant watching, by night, as well as by 
day, for a period of time, the duration of which no one could 
compute. The, second would have been visionary to child- 
ishness, by suspending the liberties of a growing country, on 
the self-denial and discretion of every tea-drinker in the pro- 
vince. They viewed the tea as the vehicle of an unconstitu- 
tional tax, and as inseparably associated with it To avoid 
the one, they resolved to destroy the other. About seventeen 
persons, dressed as Indians, repaired to the tea ships, broke 
open three hundred and forty-two chests of tea, and, without 
doing any other damage, discharged their contents into the 
water. 

. Thus, by the inflexibility of the governor, the issue of this 
husiness was different, at Boston, from what it was else- 
where. The whole cargoes of tea were returned from New 
York and Philadelphia. That which was sent to Charleston 
was landed and stored ; but not offered for sale. Mr. Hutch- 
inson had repeatedly urged government to be firm and per- 
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severing. He could not, therefore, consistent with his ho- 
nour, depart from a line of conduct, he had so often and so 
strongly recommended to his superiors. He also believed, 
that the inhabitants would not dare to perfect their engage- 
ments ; and flattered himself, that they would desist, when 
the critical moment arrived. 

Admitting the rectitude of the American claims of exemp- 
tion, from parliamentary taxation, the destruction of the tea, 
by the Bostonians, was warranted by the great law of self* 
preservation j for it was not possible for them, by any other 
means, to discharge the duty they owed to their country* 

The event of this business was very different from what 
had been expected in England. The colonists acted with so 
much union and system, that there was not a single chest, of 
any of the cargoes sent out by the East India company, sold 
for their benefit 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Proceedings of the British partiaintnt, in csmttfutonee ef the 
deitrwXitotfthettajfytkcBostDMatis. Boston pmt art,$c. 

Intelligence of the events, which have been stated in the 
last chapter, was* on the 7th of March, IT74 $ cemmunieated, 
in a message from the throne, to both houses of parliament 
In this communication, the conduct of the. colonists was re- 
presetted* as not oftly obstructing the commerce ef Great 
Britain* but as subversive of its constitution. The memmg* 
*ri» accompanied with a Dumber of papers, containing topiea 
and extracts of letters, from the several royal governors and 
others ; from which it appeared, that the opposition to the sale 
of tea was not peculiar to Massachusetts; but common to all 
the colonies. These papers were accompanied with declara* 
tions, that nothing short of parliamentary interference could 
pe-establish order, among the turbulent colonists ; and that, 
therefore, decisive measures should be immediately adopted.. 
If the right of levying taxes on the Americans were vested in 
the parent state, these inferences were well-founded ; but if it 
were not, their conduct, in resisting an invasion of their 
Tights, was justify*!, not only by many examples in the his- 
tory of Britain, but by tl}p spirit of the constitution of that 
fountry, which they were opposing. 

By the destruction of the tea, the people of Boston had in-, 
cnrred the sanction of penal laws* Those in Great Britain, 
who wished for ^n opportunity to take vengeance on that 
town, commonly supposed by them to be the mother of sedi- 
tion and rebellion, rejoiced, that her inhabitants had laid 
"(hemselves open to castigation. 

It was well known, that the throwing of the tea into the 
river did not originate with the persons, who were the imme- 
diate instruments of that act of violence ; and that die whole 
1*ad been concerted, qt a public meeting, and was, in a quali^ 
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sense, the tct of fhfe town. The tihiversal indignation, 
which fis eirited in Great Britain* against the people of 
Boston, pointed eat W the ministry the suitableness of the 
present moinebt for humbling them. Though the ostensible 
gfoand of complaint was nothing mere than a trespass, on 
private property, committed by private persons ; yet it was 
well known to he part of a long digested plan of resistance, 
to parliamentary taxation. Every measure, that might be 
pursued on the occasion, seemed to be big with the fate of the 
empire. To proceed in the nsnal forms of law, appeared to 
the rulers, in Great Britain, to be a departure from their 
dignity. It Was urged by tbe ministry, that parliament, and 
parliament only, was capable of re-establishing tranquillity, 
among these turbulent people, and of bringing order out of 
confusion. To stifle aH opposition from the merchants, the 
public pipers were tiled with writings, which stated the im- 
possibility of tarrying on a future trade to America, if this 
flagrant outrage on commerce should go unpunished. 

It was ill vaiti urged, by the minority, that no good could 
arise from coercion, unless the minds of the Americans were 
made easy on the subject of taxation. Equally vain was a 
motion for a retrospect into the conduct of the ministry, 
which had provoked their resistance. 

The parliament confined themselves solely to the late mis- 
behaviour of the Americans, without any inquiry into its- 
provoking causes. 

The violence of the Bostonians, in destroying an article of 
commerce, was largely insisted upon, without any indulgence 
for the jealous spirit of liberty, in the descendants of Eng-r 
lishmen. The connection between the tea, and the uncon- 
stitutional duty imposed thereon, was overlooked, and the 
public mind of Great Britain solely fixed on the obstruction 
given to commerce, by the turbulent colonists. The spirit 
raised against the Americans became as high, and as strong, 
as their most inveterate enemies desired. This was not con- 
fined to the common people ; but took possession of legisla- 
tors, whose unclouded minds ought to be exalted above the 
mists of prejudice or partiality. Such, when they consult on 
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public affairs, should be free from the impulses of passion ; 
for it rarely happens, that resolutions, adopted in anger, are 
founded in wisdom. The parliament of Great Britain, trans- 
ported with indignation against the people of Boston, in a lit 
of rage resolved to take legislative vengeance on that de- 
voted town. 

Disregarding the forms of her own constitution, by which 
none are to be condemned unheard, or punished without a 
trial, a bill was finally passed, by which the port of Boston 
was virtually blocked up ; for it was legally precluded from 
the privilege of landing and discharging, or of lading and 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise. The minister, 
who proposed this measure, stated, in support of it, that the 
opposition, to the authority of parliament, had always origi- 
nated in that colony, and had always been instigated by the 
seditious proceedings of the town of Boston ; that it was 
therefore necessary to make an example of that town, which, 
by an unparalleled outrage, had violated the freedom of com- 
merce; and that Great Britain would be wanting in the pro- 
tection she owed to her peaceable subjects, if she did not 
punish such an insult, in an exemplary manner. He there- 
fore proposed, that the town of Boston should be obliged to 
pay for the tea, which had been destroyed. He was farther 
of opinion, that making a pecuniary satisfaction, for the in- 
jury committed, would not alone be sufficient ; but that, in 
addition thereto, security must be given in future, that trade 
might be safely carried on ; property protected ; laws obeyed $ 
and duties paid. He urged, therefore, that it would be pro- 
per to take away, from Boston, the privileges of a port, un- 
til his majesty should be satisfied, in these particulars, and 
publicly declare in council, on a proper certificate of the good 
behaviour of the town, that he was so satisfied. Until this 
should happen, he proposed that the custom-house officers 
should be removed to Salem. The minister hoped, that this 
act would execute itself; or at most, that a few frigates would 
secure its execution. He also hoped, that the prospect of 
advantage to the town of Salem, from its being made the seat 
?f the custom-house, and from the occasion of the port of 
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Boston, would detach them from the interest of the latter, 
and dispose them to support a measure, from which they had 
so much to expect. It was also presumed, that the other co- 
lonies would leave Boston to suffer the punishment due to her 
demerits. The abettors of parliamentary supremacy flatter- 
ed themselves, that this decided conduct of Great Britain 
would, forever, extinguish all opposition of the refractory co- 
lonists to the claims of the mother country ; and the apparent 
equity of obliging a delinquent town to make reparation, for 
an injury occasioned by the factious spirit of its inhabitants, 
silenced many of the friends of America. The consequences* 
resulting fronf this measure, were the reverse of what were 
wished by the first, and dreaded by the last. 

By the operation of the Boston port act, the preceding sit- 
uation of its inhabitants, and that of the East India compa- 
ny, wjas reversed. The former had more reason to complain 
of the disproportionate penalty, to which they were indiscri- 
minately subjected, than the latter of that outrage on their 
property, for which punishment had been inflicted. Hitherto, 
the East India company were the injured party ; but, from 
the passing of this act, the balance of injury was on the op- 
posite side. If wrongs received entitled the former to repara- 
tion, the latter had a much stronger title on the same ground.. 
For the act of seventeen or eighteen individuals, as many 
thousands were involved in one general calamity. 

Both parties viewed the case on a much larger scale than 
that of municipal law* The people of Boston alleged, in vin- 
dication of their conduct, that the tea was a weapon aimed 
at their liberties ; and that the same principles of self-preser- 
vation, which justify the breaking of the assassin's sword, 
uplifted for destruction, equally authorized the destruction 
of that tea, which was the vehicle of an unconstitutional tax, 
subversive of their liberties. The parliament of Great Bri- 
tain considered the act of the people of Boston, in destroying 
the tea, as an open defiance of that country. The demerit 
of the action, as an offence against property, was lost, in the 
supposed superior demerit of treasonable intention, to eman- 
cipate themselves from a state of colonial dependence. The 
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Americans eonc€ivcdthecasetebeintimmtely€4>iuwctedwith 
their liberties : the inhabitants ef Great Britain with their 
supremacy. The former considered it as a duty they owed 
their country, to makje a common cause with the people of 
Boston ; the latter thonght themselves under equal o b M ga 
gallons, to support the privileges of parliament. 

0* the third reading of the Boston port Ml, a petition was 
presented by the lord mayor, in the name of several natives 
and inhabitants of North America, then residing in London. 
It was drawn with great force of language, and stated that, 
« the proceedings of parliament against Boston were repug- 
nant to every principle of law and justice, aril established a 
precedent, by which no man in America could enjoy a mo* 
meht'8 security." The Mends of parliamentary supremacy 
had long regretted the democratic constitutions of the pro- 
vinces, as adverse to their schemes* They saw, with con- 
cern, the steady opposition that was given to their measures, 
by the American legislatures. These constitutions were 
planned, when Great Britain neither feared nor cared for 
' her colonies. Not suspecting that she was laying the foun- 
dation of future states, she granted charters that gavo to the 
people so much of the powers of government, as enabled them 
to make, not' only a formidable, but a regular, constitution- 
al opposition, to the country from which they sprung. 

Long had her rulers wished for an opportunity to revoke 
these charters, and to new model these governments.* The 

* The three last kings of the Stuart line labotwed bard, to annihilate the 
charters of the Englislucolonies in America ; and nothing but the revolution 
of 1688, in England, prevented the accomplishment of their designs. The 
four first sub-revolutionary sovereigns of England discontinued the attempt ; 
but it was revived, in the reign of the fifth. This abrogation of the charter 
of Massachusetts was the entering wedge, and, if successful, would doubt- 
less have been followed, by a prostration of the charters of the other pro- 
vinces, to make room for a more courtly system, less dependent on the peo- 
ple. The American revolution saved the colonies, in the last case, as the 
English revolution had in the first. So necessary are occasional revolutions, 
to bring governments back to first principles, and to teach rulers, that the 
people are the fountain of all legitimate power, and their happiness the ob- 
ject of all its delegations. 
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present moment seemed favourable to this design. The tern* 
per of the nation was high $ and the resentment against the 
province of Massachusetts general and violent. The late 
outrages in Boston furnished ft pretence for the attempt An 
act of the British parliament speedily followed the one for 
shutting up the port of Boston, entitled, an act for the better 
regulating the government of Massachusets* The object of 
this was to alter the charter of the province, in the following 
particulars. 

.The council, or second branch of the legislature, hereto- 
fore elected by the general court, was to be, from the first of 
August, 1774, appointed by the crown. . The royal governor 
was, also, by the same act, invested with the power of ap- 
pointing and removing all judges of the inferior courts of 
common pleas, commissioners of oyer and terminer, the at- 
torney general, provost marshal, justices, sheriffs, &c. The 
town meetings, which were sanctioned by the charter, were 
with a few exceptions expressly forbidden to be held, with- 
out the leave of the governor or lieutenant governor in writ- 
ing, expressing the special business of said meeting, first had 
and obtained ; and with a further restriction, that no matter 
should be treated of at these meetings, except the election of 
public officers, and the business expressed in the leave given by 
the governor or lieutenant governor. Jurymen, who had been 
before elected by the freeholders and inhabitants of the se- 
veral towns, were to be, by this new act, all summoned and 
returned, by the sheriffs of the respective counties. The 
whole executive government was taken out of the hands of 
the people ; and the nomination of all important officers vest' 
ed in the king or his governor. 

This act excited a greater alarm than the port act. The 
one affected only the metropolis ; the other the whole pro- 
vince. The one had the appearance of being merited ; as it 
was well known, that an act of violence had been committed 
by its inhabitants, under the sanction of a town meeting : but 
the other had no stronger justifying reason than that the 
proposed alterations were, in the opinion of the parliament 
absolutely necessary, in order to the preservation of tile peace 
voi. I. 45 
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and good order of the said province. In support of this hill, 
the minister who brought it in alleged, that an executive 
power was wanting in the country. The very people, said 
he, who commit th€ riots are the posse comitate, in which 
the force of the civil power consists. He farther urged Hie 
futility of making laws, the execution of which, under the 
present form of government in Massachusetts, might be so 
easily evaded ; and therefore contended for a necessity to al- 
ter the whole frame of their constitution, as far as related to 
its executive and judicial powers. In opposition it was urg- 
ed, that the taking away the civil constitution of a whole 
people, secured by a solemn charter, upon general charges 
of delinquencies and defects, was a stretch of power, of the 
most arbitrary and dangerous nature. 

By the English constitution, charters were sacred, revoca- 
ble only by a due course of law, and on a conviction of mis- 
conduct. They were solemn compacts between the prince 
and the people, and without the constitutional power of either 
party. The abettore of the British schemes reasoned 
in a summary way. Said they, " the colonies, particularly 
Massachusetts, by their circular letters, associations, and town 
meetings, have, for years past, thwarted all the measures of 
government, and are meditating independency. This turbu- 
lent spirit of theirs is fostered by their constitution, which 
invests them With too much power, to be consistent with their 
state of subordination. Let us therefore lay the axe at the 
root; new model their charter; and lop off those privileges 
Which they have abused." 

When the human mind is agitated with passion, it rarely dis- 
cerns its own interest, and but faintly foresees consequences. 
Had the parliament stopped short with the Boston port 
act, the motives to union, and to make a common cause with 
that metropolis, would have been feeble, perhaps ineffectual 
to have roused the other provinces ; but the arbitrary muti- 
lation of the important privileges contained in a solemn 
charter, without a trial, and without a hearing, by the will 
of parliament, convinced the most moderate, that the cause 
of Massachusetts was the cause of all the provinces. 
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It readily occurred to those who guided the helm of Great 
Britain, that riots, would probably take place, in attempting 
the execution of the acts just mentioned. They also discern- 
ed, that such was the temper of the people, that trials for 
murders, committed in suppressing riots, if held in Massachu- 
setts, would seldom terminate in favour of the parties, who 
were engaged on the side of government. To make their 
System complete, it was necessary to go one step further, 
and to screen their active friends from the apprehended par- 
tiality of such trials. It was therefore provided by law, that 
if any person was indicted for murder, or for any capital ok 
fence, committed in aiding magistracy, that the government 
might send the person, so indicted, to another colony, or to 
Great Britain, to be tried. Ttts law was the subject of se- 
vere comments. It was considered as an act of indemnity 
to those, who should embrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-citizens. It was asked, how the relations of a mur- 
dered man could effectually prosecute, if they must go three 
thousand miles to attend that business. It was contended, 
that the act, by stopping the usual course of justice, would 
give rise to assassinations, and dark revenge among indi- 
viduals ; and encourage all kinds of lawless violence. The 
charge of partiality was retorted. For, said they, « if a 
party spirit, against the authority of Great Britain, would 
condemn an active officer, in Massachusetts, as a murderer, 
the same party spirit, for preserving the authority of Great 
Britain, would, in that country, acquit a murderer as a spi- 
rited performer of his duty." The case of captain Preston was 
also quoted, as a proof of the impartial administration of 
justice in Massachusetts. 

The same natives of America, who had petitioned against 
the Boston port bill, presented a second one against these 
two bills. With uncommon energy of language, they point- 
ed out many constitutional objections against them ; and con- 
eluded with fervently beseeching, " that the parliament would 
not, by passing them, reduce their countrymen to an abject 
state of misery and humiliation, or drive them to the last rc» 
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source of despair." The lords of the minority entered also a 
protest against the passing of each of these bills. 

It was fortunate for the people of Boston, and those who 
Wished to promote a combination of the colonics against 
Great Britain, that these three several laws passed nearly at 
the same time. They were presented in quick succession : 
either in the form of bills, or of acts, to the consideration of 
the inflamed Americans, and produced effects on their minds, 
infinitely greater than could hove been expected from either, 
especially from the Boston port act alone. 

When the fire of indignation, excited by the first, was 
burning, intelligence of these other acts, operated like fuel, 
and made it flame out with increasing vehemence. The 
three laws were considered as forming a complete system of 
tyranny, from the operation of which, there was no chance 
of making a peaceable escape. 

« By the first," said they, « the property of unoffending 
thousands is arbitrarily taken away, for the act of a few 
individuals. By the second, our chartered liberties are an- 
nihilated : and by the thivd, our lives may be destroyed with 
impunity. Property, liberty, and life, are all sacrificed 
on the altar of ministerial vengeance." This mode of 
reasoning was not peculiar to Massachusetts. These three 
acts of parliament, contrary to the expectation of those who 
planned them, became the cement of a firm union among the 
colonies, from New Hampshire to Georgia. They now 
openly said, « Our charters and other rights and immunities, 
must depend on the pleasure of parliament" They were 
sensible that they had all concurred, more or less, in the 
same line of opposition, which had provoked these severe sta- 
tutes against Massachusetts ; and they believed, that venge- 
ance, though delayed, was not remitted 5 and that the only 
favour, the least culpable could expect, was to be the last 
that would be devoured. The friends of the colonies con- 
tended, that these laws were in direct contradiction to the 
letter and the spirit of the British constitution. Their op- 
posers could support them on no stronger grounds than those 
of political necessity and expedience. They acknowledged 
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them to be contrary to the established mode of proceeding ; 
but defended them, as tending ultimately to preserve the 
constitution, from the meditated independency of the colonies. 

Such was the temper of the people in England, that the 
acts hitherto passed were popular. A general opinion had 
gone forth in the mother country, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, by their violent opposition to government, had 
drawn on themselves merited correction. 

The parliament did not stop here ; but proceeded one step 
further, whicB inflamed their enemies in America, and lost 
them friends in Great Britain. The general* clamour in the 
provinces was, that the proceedings in the parliament were 
arbitrary and unconstitutional. Before they completed their 
memorable session, in the beginning of the year 1774, they 
passed an act respecting the government of Quebec, which, 
in the opinion of their Mends, merited these appellations. 
By this act, the government of that province was made to 
extend southward to the Ohio, and Westward to the banks of 
the Mississippi, and northward to the boundary of the Hud- 
son's Bay company. The principal objects of the act were 
to form a legislative council, for all the affairs of the pro- 
vince, except taxation, Which council should be appointed by 
the crown ; the office to be held-during pleasure ; his ma- 
jesty's Roman Catholic subjects to be entitled to a place 
therein ; to establish the French laws, and a trial without 
jury, in civil cases ; and the English laws, with a trial by 
jury, in criminal ; and to secure, to the Roman Catholic * 
clergy, except the regulars, the legal enjoyment of thefr 
estates, and their tythes, from all who were of their own re- 
ligion. Not only the spirit, but the letter of this act were 
so contrary to the English constitution, that it diminished 
the popularity of the measures, which had been formed 
against the Americans. 

Among the more southern colonists, it was conceived, that 
its evident object was to make the inhabitants of Canada fit 
instruments, in thp hands of power, to reduce them to a state 
of slavery. 
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They well remembered the embarrassments occasioned to 
them, in the late war between France and England, by the 
French inhabitants of Canada* They supposed, that the 
British administration meant, at this time, to use these peo- 
ple in the same line of attack, for their subjugation. As 
Great Britain had new modelled the chartered government 
of Massachusetts, and claimed an authority so to do in every 
province, the colonists were apprehensive, that, in the pleni- 
tude of her power, she Would impose on each of them, in 
their turn, a constitution, similar to the one projected for the 
province of Canada. 

They foresaw, or thought they foresaw, the annihilation 
of their ancient assemblies, and their whole legislative busi- 
ness transferred to creatures of the crown. The legal par- 
liamentary right to a maintenance, conferred on the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic religion, gave great offence to many 
in England ; but the political consequences, expected to result 
from it, were most dreaded by the colonists. 

They viewed the whole act as an evidence, that hostilities 
were intended against them, and as calculated to make 
Roman Catholics subservient to the purposes of military 
coercion. 

The session of parliament, which passed these memorable 
acts, had stretched far into summer. As it drew near a close, 
the most sanguine expectations were indulged, that, from the 
resolution and great unanimity of parliament, on all Ameri- 
can questions, the submission of the colonists would be im- 
mediate, and their future obedience and tranquillity effec- 
tually secured. The triumphs and congratulations of the 
friends of the ministry, were unusually great. 

In passing the acts, which have been just mentioned, dis- 
sentients, in favour of America, were unusually few. The 
ministerial majority, believing that the refractory colonists 
depended chiefly on the countenance of their English abet- 
tors, were of opinion, that as soon as they received intelli- 
gence of the decrease of their friends, and of the decisive con- 
duct of parliament, they would acquiesce in the will of Great 
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Britain. The fame and grandeur of the nation was such, 
that it was never imagined, they would seriously dare to 
contend with so formidable a people. The late triumphs of 
Great Britain had made such an impression on her rulers, 
that they believed the Americans, on seeing the ancient spi- 
rit of the nation revive, would not risk a trial of prowess 
with those fleets and armies, which the combined forces of 
France %nd Spain, were unable to resist By an impious 
confidence in their superior strength, they precipitated the 
nation into rash measures, from the dire effects of which, the 
world may learn a useful lesson. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Proceedings of the colonies, in 1774, in consequence of the 
Boston port acL 

THE winter which followed the destruction of the tea in 
Boston, was fraught with anxiety to those of the colonists, 
who were given to reflection* Many conjectures were form- 
ed about the line of conduct, Great Britain would probably 
adopt, for the support of her dignity. The fears of the most 
timid were more than realized, by the news of the Boston 
port bill. This arrived on the 10th of May, 1774 ; and its 
operation was to commence the 1st of the next month. Va^ 
nous town meetings were called, to deliberate on the state 
of public affairs. On the 13th of May, the town of Boston 
passed the following vote : 

" That it is the opinion of this town, that, if the other co- 
lonies come to a joint resolution, to stop all importation from 
Great Britain and the West Indies, till the act, for blocking 
up this harbour, be repealed, the same will prove the salva- 
tion of North America, and her liberties. On the other hand, 
if they continue their exports arid imports, there is high rea- 
son to fear that fraud, power, and the most odious oppres- 
sion, will rise triumphant over justice, right, social happi- 
ness, and freedom. And, moreover, that this vote be trans- 
mitted by the moderator, to all our sister colonies, in the 
name and behalf of this town." 

Copies of this vote were transmitted to each of the colo- 
nies. The opposition to Great Britain had hitherto called 
forth the pens of the ingenious, and, in some instances, im- 
posed the self-denial of non-importation agreements : but the 
bulk of the people had little to do with the dispute. The 
spirited conduct of the people of Boston, in destroying the 
tea, and the alarming precedents set by Great Britain, in 
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consequence thereof, brought subjects into discussion, with 
Which every peasant and d*y labourer was concerned* ' 

The patriots* who had hitherto guided the helm, knew 
well, that* if the other colonies did not support the people of 
Boston, they must be crushed ; and it was equally obvious* 
that in their coercion a precedent* injurious to liberty* would 
be established. It was therefore the interest of Boston, to 
draw in the other colonies* It was also the interest of the 
patriots, in all the colonies, to bring over the mass of the 
people, to adopt such efficient measures as were likely to ex- 
tricate the inhabitants of Boston, from the unhappy situation 
in which they were involved* To effect these purposes, 
much prudence as well as patriotism was necessary* The 
other provinces were but remotely affected by the fate of 
Massachusetts* They had no particular cause, on their own 
account, to oppose the government of Great Britain. That 
a people so circumstanced, should take part with a distressed 
neighbour, at the risk of incurring the resentment of the 
mother country, did not accord with the selfish maxims by 
which states, as well as individuals, are usually governed* 
The ruled are, for the most part, prone to suffer as long as 
evils are tolerable : and, in general, they must feel before 
they are roused to contend with their oppressors : but the 
Americans acted on 3, contrary principle* 

They commenced an opposition to Great Britain* and ul- 
timately engaged in a defensive war* on speculation* They 
were not so much moved by oppression, actually felt, as, by 
a conviction, that a foundation was laid, and a precedent 
about to be established for future oppressions* To convince 
the bulk of the people, that they had an interest in foregoing 
a present good, and submitting to a present evil, in order to 
obtain a future greater good, and to avoid a future greater 
evil, was the task assigned to the colonial patriots* It called 
for the exertion of their utmost abilities. They effected it 
in a great measure* by means of the press. Pamphlets, es- 
says, addresses, and newspaper dissertations, were daily pre- 
sented to the public, proving that Massachusetts was suffer- 
ing in the common cause $ and that interest and policy re- 
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quired the united exertions of all the colonies, in support of 
that much injured province. It was inculcated on the peo- 
ple, that, if the ministerial schemes were suffered to take 
effect, in Massachusetts, the other colonies must expect the 
loss of their charters, and that a new government would be 
imposed upon them, like that projected for Quebec The 
king and parliament held no patronage in America, sufficient 
to oppose this torrent. The few, who ventured to write in 
their favour, found a difficulty in communicating their senti- 
ments to the public. No pensions or preferments awaited 
their exertions. Neglect and contempt were their usual por- 
tion ; but popularity, consequence, and fame, were the re- 
wards of those who stepped forward in the cause of liberty. 
In order to. interest the great body of people, the few, who 
were at the helm, disclaimed any thing more decisive, than 
convening the inhabitants,, and taking their sense on what 
was proper to be done. In the mean time, great pains were 
taken to prepare them for the adoption of vigorous measures. 

The words whigs and tories, for want of better, were now 
introduced, as the distinguishing names of parties. By the 
former, were meant those who were for making a common 
cause with Boston, and supporting the colonies in their op- 
position to the claim* of parliament. By the latter, those 
who were, at least, so far favourers of Great Britain, that 
they wished, either that no measures, or only palliative mea- 
sures, should be adopted in opposition to her schemes. 

These parties were so nearly balanced in New York, that 
nothing more was agreed to, at the first meeting of the in- 
habitants, than a recommendation to call a congress. 

At Philadelphia, the patriots had a delicate part to act. 
The government of the colony being proprietary, a multitude 
of officers, connected with that interest, had much to fear 
from convulsions, and nothing to expect from a revolution. 
A still greater body of people, called Quakers, denied the 
lawfulness of war ; and therefore could not adopt such mea- 
sures, for the support of. Boston, as naturally tended to pro- 
duce an event so adverse to their system of religion. 
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The citizens of Boston not only sent forward their public 
letter, to the citizens of Philadelphia, but accompanied it 
with private communications, to individuals of known patri- 
otism and influence, in which they stated the impossibility of 
their standing alone, against the torrent of ministerial venge- 
ance, and the indispensable necessity, that the leading co- 
lony of Pennsylvania, should afford them its support and 
countenance. The advocates in Philadelphia, for making a 
common cause with Boston, were fully sensible of the state 
of parties in Pennsylvania. They saw the dispute with 
Great Britain brought to a crisis, and a new scene opening, 
which required exertions different from any heretofore made. 
The success of these, they well knew, depended on the wis- 
dom, with which they were planned, and the union of the 
whole people, in carrying them into execution. They saw 
the propriety of proceeding wittt the greatest circumspection ; 
and, therefore, resolved, at their first meeting, on nothing 
more than to call a general meeting of the inhabitants, on 
the next evening. At this second meeting, the patriots had 
so much moderation and policy, as to urge nothing decisive, 
contenting themselves with taking the sense of the inhabi- 
tants, simply on the propriety of sending an answer to the 
public letter from Boston. This was universally approved. 
The letter agreed upon was firm but temperate. They ac- 
knowledged the difficulty of offering advice on the present oc- 
casion ; sympathized with the people of Boston in their dis- 
tress ; and observed, that all lenient measures, for theii^ relief, 
should be flhrt tried. They said, that, if the making restitution 
for the tea destroyed, would put an end to the unhappy con- 
troversy, and leave the people of Boston upon their ancient 
footing of constitutional liberty, it could not admit of a doubt 
what part they should act ; but that it was not the value of 
the tea ; it was the indefeasible right of giving and granting 
their own money, which was the matter in consideration; 
that it was the common cause of America ; and, therefore, 
necessary, in their opinion, that a congress of deputies from 
the several colonies should be convened, to devise means for 
restoring harmony between Great Britain and the colonies, 
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And preventing matters from coming to extremities. TiH this 
could be brought about, they recommended firmness, pru- 
dence, and moderation to the immediate sufferers ; assuring 
them, that the people of Pennsylvania would continue to 
evince a firm adherence to the cause of American liberty. 

In order to awaken the attention of the people, a series of 
letters was published, well calculated to rouse them to a sense 
of their danger, and point out the fatal consequences of the 
late acts of parliament. Every newspaper teemed with dis- 
sertations in favour of liberty ; and with debates of the mem- 
bers of parliament, especially with the speeches of the fa- 
vourers of America, and the protests of the dissenting lords. 
The latter had a particular effect on the colonists, and were 
considered by them as proofs, that the late acts against 
Massachusetts were unconstitutional and arbitrary. 

The minds of the people being thus prepared, the friends 
of liberty promoted a petition, to the governor, for convening 
the assembly. This they knew would not be granted, and that 
the reftwal of it, would smooth the way for calling the inha- 
bitants together. The governor having refused to call the 
assembly, a genera} meeting of the inhabitants was requested. 
About eight thousand met, on the 18th of June, 1774, and 
adopted sundry spirited resolutions. In these they declared, 
that the Boston port act was unconstitutional ; that it was 
expedient to convene a continental congress ; to appoint a 
committee for the city and county of Philadelphia, to corres- 
pond with their sister colonies and the several counties of 
Pennsylvania ^ and to invest that committee with power to 
determine on the best mode for collecting the sense of the 
province, and appointing deputies "to attend a general con- 
gress. Under the sanction of this last resolve, the committee 
appointed for that purpose, wrote a circular letter to all the 
Counties of the province, requesting them to appoint deputies 
to a general meeting, proposed to be held on the 15th of My. 
fart of this letter was in the following words : 

« We would not oflfer such an aiftont to the well-known 
public spirit of Pennsylvanians, as to question your xcal cm 
the present occasion. Our very existence in 4fce ra*fc of 
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freemen, and the security of all that ought to be dear to us, 
evidently depends on our conducting this great cause to its 
proper issue, by firmness, wisdom, and magnanimity. It is 
with pleasure we assure you, that all the colonies, frem South 
Carolina to New Hampshire, are animated with one spirit, 
in the common cause, and consider this as the proper crisis, 
for having our differences, with the mother country, brought 
to some certain issue, and our liberties fixed upon a perma- 
nent foundation. This desirable end can only be accom- 
plished by a free communication of sentiments, and a sincere 
and fervent regard for the interests of our common coun- 
try." 

The several counties readily complied with the request 
of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, and appointed deputies ; 
who met at the time appointed, and passed sundry resolves, in 
which they reprobated the late acts of parliament ; expressed 
their sympathy with Boston, as suffering in the common 
cause 5 approved of holding a congress ; and declared their 
willingness to make any sacrifices, that might be recommend- 
ed by a congress, for securing their liberties. 

Thus, without tumult, disorder, or divided counsels, the 
whole province of Pennsylvania was, by prudent manage- 
ment and temperate proceedings, brought into the opposition, 
with its whole weight and influence. This is the more re- 
markable, as it is probable, that, if the sentiments of indi- 
viduals had been separately taken, there would have been a 
majority against involving themselves in the consequences 
of taking part, with the destroyers of the tea, at Boston. . 

While these proceedings were carrying on in Pennsylva- 
nia, three of the most distinguished patriots of Philadelphia, 
under colour of an excursion of pleasure/made a tour through- 
out the province, in order to discover the real sentiments of 
the common people. They were well apprized of the conse- 
quences of taking the lead in a dispute, which every day be- 
came mere serious, unless they could depend on being sup- 
ported by the yeomanry of the country. By freely associat- 
ing and conversing with many of every class and denomina- 
tion, they found them unanimous in that fundamental princi- 
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pie of the American controversy, "that the parliament 1 of 
Great Britain had no right to tax them/' From their gene- 
ral determination on this subject, a favourable prognostic was 
formed, of a successful opposition to the claims of Great 
Britain. 

In Virginia, the house of burgesses, on the 26th of $f ay, 
1774, resolved, that the first of June, the day oh which the 
operation of the Boston port bill was to commence, should be 
set apart by the members, as a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer $ " devoiitly to implore the divine interposition, 
for averting the heavy calamities which threatened destruc- 
tion to their civil rights, and the evils of a civil war ; and 
to gite them one heart and one mind, to oppose, by all just 
and proper means, every injury to American rights." On 
the publication of this resolution, the royal governor, the 
earl of Dunraore, dissolved them. The members, notwith- 
standing their dissolution, met in their private capacities, 
and signed an agreement, in which, among other things, they 
declared, "that an attack made on one of their sister colo- 
nies, to compel submission to arbitrary taxes, was an at- 
tack made on all British America, and threatened ruin to 
the rights of all, unless the united wisdom of the whole be 
applied/' 

In South Carolina the vote of the town of Boston, of the 
ISth of May, being presented to a number of the leading 
citizens in Charleston, it was unanimously agreed to call a 
meeting of the inhabitants. 

That this might be as general as possible, letters were sent 
to every parish and district in the province, and the people 
were invited to attend, either personally, or by their repre- 
sentatives at a general meeting of the inhabitants* A large 
number assembled, in which were some, from almost every 
part of the province. The proceedings of the parliament 
against the province of Massachusetts were distinctly related 
to this convention. Without one dissenting voice, they passed 
sundry resolutions, expressive of their rights, and of their 
sympathy with the people of Boston. They also chose five 
delegates to represent them in a continental congress, and 
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invested them, « with full powers, and authority, in behalf 
of them and their constituents, to concert, agree to, and ef- 
fectually to prosecute such legal measures as, in their opinion, 
and the opinion of the other members, would be most likely 
to obtain a redress of American grievances/' 

The events of this time may be transmitted to posterity ; 
but the agitation of the public mind can never be fully com- 
prehended, by those who were not witnesses of it. 

In the counties and towns of the several provinces, as well 
as in the cities, the people assembled and passed resolutions, 
expressive of their rights, and of their detestation of the late 
acts of parliament These had an instantaneous effect on the 
minds of thousands. Not only the young and impetuous, but 
the aged and temperate, joined in pronouncing them to be 
unconstitutional and oppressive. They viewed them as dead- 
ly weapons aimed at the vitals of that liberty, which they 
adored ; and as rendering abortive the generous pains taken 
by their forefathers, to procure for them in a new world, the 
quiet enjoyment of their rights, They were the subjects of 
their meditation when alone, and of their conversation when 
in company. 

. Within little more than a month, after the news of the 
Boston port bill reached America, it was communicated from 
state to state ; and a flame was kindled, in almost every 
breast, through the widely extended provinces. 

In order to understand the mode by which this flame was 
spread, with such rapidity, over so great an extent of coun- 
try, it is necessary to observe, that the several colonies were 
divided into counties, and these again sub-divided into dis- 
tricts, distinguished by the names of towns, townships, pre- 
cincts, hundreds or parishes. In New England the sub-divi- 
sions, which are called towns, were, by law, bodies corpo- 
rate ; had their regular meetings ; and might he occasionally 
convened by their proper officers. The advantages derived 
from these meetings, by uniting the whole body of the peo- 
ple, in the measures taken to oppose the stamp act, induced 
other provinces to follow tlie example. Accordingly, under 
the association which was formed to oppose the revenue ait 
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of 1767, committees were established, not only in the capi- 
tals of every province, but in most of the subordinate dis- 
tricts. Great Britain, without designing it, had, by her two 
preceding attempts at American revenue, taught her colo- 
nies, not only the advantages, but the means of union. The 
system of committees, which prevailed, in 1765, and also in 
1767, was revived in 1774. By them there was a quick 
transmission of intelligence, from the capital towns, through 
the subordinate districts, to the whole body of the people, 
and an union of counsels and measures was effected, among 
widely disseminated inhabitants. 

It is perhaps impossible for human wisdom, to contrive 
any system more subservient to these purposes, than such a 
reciprocal exchange of intelligence, by committees. From 
the want of such a communication with each other, and con- 
sequently of union among themselves, many states have lost 
their liberties, and more have been unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts to regain them, after they were lost. 

What the eloquence and talents of Demosthenes could not 
effect, among the states of Greece, might have been effected 
by the simple device of committees of correspondence. The 
few have been enabled to keep the many in subjection, in 
every age, from the want of union among the latter. Several 
of the provinces of Spain complained of oppression, under 
Charles the fifth, and in transports of rage took arms 
against him ; but they never consulted or communicated with 
each other. They resisted separately, and were therefore 
separately subdued. 

The colonists, sympathizing with their distressed brethren 
in Massachusetts, felt themselves called upon, to do some- 
thing for their relief; but to determine what was most pro- 
per, did not so obviously occur. It was a natural idea, that, 
for harmonising their measures, a congress of deputies from 
each province should be convened. This early occurred to 
all ; and, being agreed to, was the means of producing 
onion and concert among inhabitants, removed several hun- 
dred miles from each oilier. In times less animated, various 
questions about the place and legality of their meeting, and 
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about the extent of their power, would have produced a great 
diversity of sentiments ; but on this occasion, by the special 
agency of Providence, there was the same universal bent of 
inclination, in the great body of the people. Jkaense of com- 
mon danger extqgpushed seUgJi passions. The public at* 
tention was fixed on the j[jni|jpillii n of liberty. t*qgtl at- 
tachments and partialities were sacrificed on the altar of pap 
triotism. >4 

There were not wanting moderate men, who would have 
been willing to pay for the tea destroyed, if that would have 
put an end to the controversy ; for, it was not for the value 
of the tea, nor of the tax, but the right of giving and grant- 
ing their money, that the colonists contended. The act of 
parliament was so cautiously worded, as to prevent the open- 
ing of the port of Boston, even though the East India com- 
pany had been reimbursed for all damages, " until it was 
made appear to his*majesty in council, that peace and obedi- 
ence to the laws were so far restored, in the town of Boston, 
that the trade of Great Britain might be safely carried on 
there, and his majesty's customs duly collected." The latter 
part of this limitation, " the due collection of his majesty'? 
customs," was understood to comprehend submission to the 
late revenue laws. It was therefore inferred, that payment, 
for the tea destroyed, would produce no certain relief, unless 
they were willing to give operation to the law, for raising a 
revenue on future importations of that commodity, and also 
to acquiesce in the late mutilation of their charter. As it 
was deliberately resolved, never to submit to either, the most 
lukewarm of well-informed patriots, possessing the public 
confidence, neither advised nor wished for the adoption of 
that measure. A few in Boston, who were known to be in 
the royal interest, proposed a resolution for that purpose ; but 
they met with no support. Of the many, who joined the 
British in the course of the war, there was scarcely an indi- 
vidual to be found in this early stage of the controversy, 
who advocated the right of parliamentary taxation. There 
were doubtless many timid persons, who, fearing the power of 
Britain, would rather have submitted to her encroachments, 
vox. iv 47 
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than risked the vengeance of her arms ; but such, for the 
most part, suppressed their sentiments. Zeal for liberty 
being immediately rewarded with applause, the patriots had 
every inducement to come forward, and avow their princi- 
ples ; but there was something so unpopular in appearing to 
be influenced by timidity, interest, or excessive caution, when 
essential interests were attacked, that such persons shunned 
public notice, and sought the shade of retirement. 

In the three first months, which followed the shutting up 
of the port of Boston, the inhabitants of the colonies in hun- 
dreds of small circles, as well as in their provincial assem- 
blies and congresses, expressed their abhorrence of the late 
proceedings of the British parliament against Massachusetts ; 
their concurrence in the proposed measure of appointing 
deputies for a general congress ; and their willingness to do 
and suffer whatever should be judged conducive to the esta- 
blishment of their liberties. 

A patriotic flame, created and diffused by sympathy, was 
communicated to so many breasts, and reflected from such a 
variety of objects, as to become too intense to be resisted* 
# While the combination of the other colonies, to support 
Boston, was gaining strength, new matter of dissention daily 
took place in Massachusetts. The resolution, for shutting 
the port of Boston, was no sooner taken, than it was deter- 
mined to order a military force to that town. General 
Gage, the commander in chief of the royal forces in North 
America, was also sent thither, in the additional capacity of 
governor of Massachusetts. He arrived in Boston, on the 
third day after the inhabitants received the first intelligence 
of the Boston port bill. Though the people were irritated 
by that measure, and though their republican jealousy was 
hurt by the combination of the civil and military character in 
'one person, yet the general was received with all the honours 
which had been usually paid to bis predecessors. Soon af- 
ter his arrival, two regiments of foot, with a detachment of 
artillery, and some cannon, were landed in Boston. These 
troops were by degrees reinforced, with others from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax and Quebec. 
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The governor announced that he had the king's particular 
command, for holding the general court at Salem, after the 
first of June. When that eventful day arrived, the act for 
shutting up the port of Boston commenced its operation. It 
was devoutly kept at Williamsburg, as a day of fasting and 
humiliation. In Philadelphia, it was solemnized with every 
manifestation of public calamity and grief: The inhabitants 
shut up their houses. After divine service, a stillness reigned 
over the city, which exhibited an appearance of the deepest 
distress. 

In Boston, a new scene opened on the inhabitants. Hither- 
to, that town had been the seat of commerce and of 
plenty. The immense business, transacted therein, afforded 
a comfortable subsistence to many thousands. The necessary, 
the useful, and even some of the elegant arts were cultivated 
among them. The citizens were polite and hospitable. In 
this happy state, they were sentenced, on the short notice of 
twenty-one days, to a total deprivation of all means of sub- 
sisting. The blow reached every person. The rents of the 
landholders either ceased, or were greatly diminished. The 
immense property, in stores and wharves, was rendered com-* 
paratively useless. Labourers, artificers, and others, em- 
ployed in the numerous occupations created by an extensive 
trade, partook of the general calamity. They who depended 
on a regular income, flowing from previous acquisitions of 
property, as well as they, who, with the sweat of their brow, 
earned their daily subsistence, were equally deprived of the 
means of support ; and the chief difference * between* them 
was, that the distresses of the former were rendered more 
intolerable, by the recollection of past enjoyments. All these 
inconveniencies and hardships were borne with a passive, but 
inflexible fortitude. Their determination to persist in the 
same line of conduct, which had been the occasion of their 
suffering, was unabated. 

The authors and advisers of the resolution, for destroying 
the tea, were in the town, and still retained their popularity 
and influence. The execrations of the inhabitants fell not on 
them, tut on the British parliament. Their countrymen ac- 
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quitted them of all selfish designs, and helieved that, in their 
opposition to the measures of Great Britain, they were actu- 
ated by an honest zeal for constitutional liberty. The suf- 
ferers,' in Boston, had the consolation of sympathy from the 
other colonists. Contributions were raised, in all quarters, 
for their relief. Letters and addresses came to them from 
corporate bodies, town meetings, and provincial conventions, 
applauding their conduct, and exhorting them to perse-^ 
verance. 

The people of Marblehead, who, by their proximity, were 
likely to reap advantage from the distresses of Boston, gener- 
ously offered the merchants thereof, the use of their harbour, 
wharves, warehouses, and also their personal attendance on 
the lading or unlading of their goods, free of all expense. 

The inhabitants of Salem, in an address to governor Gage, 
eoncluded with these remarkable words : " By shutting up 
the port of Boston, some imagine that the course of trade 
might be turned hither, and to our benefit : but nature, in the 
formation of our harbour, forbids our becoming rivals in com- 
merce, of that convenient mart; and, were it otherwise, we 
Ynust be dead to every idea of justice, and lost to all feelings 
of humanity, could we indulge one thought to seize on wealth, 
and raise our fortunes, on the ruins of our suffering neigh- 
bours/' 

The Massachusetts general court met at Salem, according 
to adjournment, on the 7th of June. Several of the popular 
leaders took, in a private way, the sense of the members, on 
what was proper to be done. Finding they were able to 
carry such measures, as the public exigencies required, they 
prepared resolves, and moved for their adoption : but before 
they went on the latter business, their door was shut. 

One member, nevertheless, contrived means of sending 
information to governor Gage of what was doing. His se- 
cretary was sent off, to dissolve the general court ; but was 
refused admission. As he could obtain no entrance, he read 
the proclamation at the door, and immediately afterwards in 
council ; and thus dissolved the general court. The house, 
while sitting with their doors shut, appointed five of the most 
Respectable inhabitants aa their committee, to meet commit- 
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teeg from other provinces, that might be convened the 1st of 
September at Philadelphia ; voted them seventy-five pounds 
sterling each ; and recommended, to the several towns and 
districts, to raise the said sum by equitable proportions. By 
these means, the designs of the governor were disappointed. 
His situation in every respect was truly disagreeable. It 
was his duty to forward the execution of laws, which were 
Universally execrated. Zeal for his master's service prompt- 
ed him to endeavour, that they should be carried into full ef- 
fect ; but his progress was retarded by obstacles from every 
quarter. He had to transact his official business with a peo- 
ple, who possessed a high sense of liberty, and were uncom- 
monly ingenious in evading disagreeable acts of parliament. 
It was a part of his duty, to prevent the calling of the town 
meetings, after the 1st of August, 1774. These meetings 
were nevertheless held. On his proposing to exert authority* 
for the dispersion of the people, he was told by the select- 
men, that they had not offended against the act of parlia- 
ment; for that only prohibited the calling of town meetings ; 
and no such call had been made : a former constitutional 
meeting, before the 1st of August, having only adjourned 
themselves from time to time. Other evasions, equally 
founded on the letter of even the late obnoxious laws, were 
practised. 

As the summer advanced, the people of Massachusetts re- 
ceived stronger proofs of support, from the neighbouring 
provinces. They were, therefore, encouraged to further op- 
position. The inhabitants of the colonies, at this time, with 
regard to political opinions, might be divided into three 
classes. Of these, one was for rushing precipitately into 
extremities. They were for immediately stopping all trade, 
and could not even brook the delay of waiting, till the pro- 
posed continental congress should meet. Another party, 
equally respectable, both as to character, property, and pa- 
triotism, was more moderate ; but not less firm. These were 
averse to the adoption of any violent resolutions, till all others- 
were ineffectually tried. They wished that a clear statement 
of their rights, claims, and grievances, should precede every 
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other measure. A third class disapproved of what was gene- 
rally going on : a few from principle, and a persuasion that 
they ought to submit to the mother country ; some from the 
love of ease ; others from self-interest ; but the hulk from fear 
of the mischievous consequences likely to follow. All these 
latter classes, for the most part, lay still, while the friends 
of liberty acted with spirit If they, or any of them, ven- 
tured to oppose popular measures, they were not supported, 
and therefore declined further efforts. The resentment of the 
people was so strong against them, that they sought for peace 
by remaining quiet. The same indecision, that made them 
willing to submit to Great Britain, made them apparently 
acquiesce in popular measures which they disapproved. The 
spirited part of the community, being on the side of liberty, 
the patriots had the appearance of unanimity ; though many 
either kept at a distance from public meetings, or voted 
against their own opinion, to secure themselves from resent- 
ment, and promote their present ease and interest. 

Under the influence of those who were for the immediate 
adoption of efficacious measures, an agreement, by the name 
of the solemn league and covenant, was adopted by numbers. 
The subscribers of this bound themselves, to suspend all 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain, until the late 
obnoxious laws were repealed, and the colony of Massachu- 
setts restored to its chartered rights. 

General Gage published a proclamation, in which he styled 
this solemn leage and covenant, " an unlawful, hostile, and 
traitorous combination." And all magistrates were charged 
to apprehend, and secure for trial, such as should have any 
agency in publishing or subscribing the same, or any similar 
covenant. This proclamation had no other effect, than to 
exercise the pens of the lawyers, in showing that the associa- 
tion did not come within the description of legal treason ; 
and that, therefore, the governor's proclamation was not 
warranted by the principles of the constitution. 

The late law, for regulating the government of the pro- 
vinces, arrived near the beginning of August, and was ac- 
companied with a list of thirty-six new counsellors, appointed 
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by the crown, and in a mode variant from that prescribed by 
the charter. Several of these, in the first instance, declined 
an acceptance of the appointment. Those, who accepted of 
it, were every where declared to be enemies to their country. 
The new judges were rendered incapable of proceeding in 
their official duty. Upon opening the courts, . the juries re- 
fusal to be sworn, or to act in any manner, either under 
them, or in conformity to the late regulations, in some 
places, the people assembled, and filled the court-houses, 
and avenuej to them, in such a manner, that neither the 
judges, nor their officers, could obtain entrance : and, upon 
the sheriff's commanding them, to make way for the court, 
they answered, " that they knew no court independent of 
the ancient laws of their country, and to none other would 
they submit." 

In imitation of his royal master, governor Gage issued a 
proclamation, " for the encouragement of piety and virtue, 
and for the prevention and punishing vice, prophaneness, and 
immorality " In this proclamation, hypocrisy was inserted 
as one of the immoralities,,, against which the people were 
warned. This was considered by the inhabitants, who had 
often been ridiculed for their strict attention to the forms 
of religion, to be a studied insult, and as such was more 
resented than an actual injury. 

The proceedings and apparent dispositions of the people, 
together with the military preparations, which were daily 
made through the province, induced general Gage to fortify 
that neck of land, which joins Boston to the continent. He 
also seized upon the powder lodged in the arsenal at Charles- 
town. 

This excited a most violent and universal ferment. Se- 
veral thousand of the people assembled at Cambridge ; and 
it was with difficulty, they were restrained from marching 
directly to Boston, to demand a delivery of the powder, with 
a resolution, in case of refusal, to attack the troops. 

The people, thus assembled, proceeded to lieutenant ga- 
vcrnor Oliver's house, and to the houses of several of the 
new counsellors, and obliged them to resign, and to declare, 
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that they would no more act under the laws lately enacted. 
In the confusion of these transactions, a rumour went abroad, 
that the royal fleet and troops were firing upon the town of 
Boston. This was probably designed by the popular leaders, 
on purpose to ascertain what aid they might expect from the 
country, in case of extremities. The result exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations. In less than twenty-four h§urs, 
there were upwards of thirty thousand men in arms march- 
ing towards the capital. Other risings of the people took 
place in different parts of the colony ; and their # violence was . 
such, that in a short, time the new counsellors, the commis- 
sioners of the customs, and all who had taken an active part 
in favour of Great Britain, were obliged to screen them- 
selves in Boston. The new seat of government at Salem 
was abandoned : and all the officers connected with the re- 
venue were obliged to consult their safety, by taking up their 
residence in a place, which an act of parliament had pro- 
scribed from all trade. 

About this time, delegates from every town and district, 
in the county of Suffolk, of which Boston is the county town, 
had a meeting ; at which they prefaced a number of spirited 
resolutions, containing a detail of the particulars of their 
intended opposition to the late acts of parliament, with a 
general declaration, " that no obedience was due from the 
province to either, or any part of the said acts ; but that 
they should be rejected as the attempts of a wicked adminis- 
tration to enslave America." The resolves of this meet- x * 
ing were sent on to Philadelphia, for the information and \ 
opinion of the congress, which, as shall be hereafter re- \ 
, lated, had met there about this time. 

The people of Massachusetts rightly judged, that from 
the decision of congress on these resolutions, they would be 
enabled to determine wh^t support they might expect. Not- 
withstanding present appearances, they feared that the other 
colonies, who were no more than remotely concerned, would 
not hazard the consequences of making a common cause 
with them, should subsequent events make it necessary to 
repel force by force. The decision of congress exceeded 
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their exceptions. They "most thoroughly approved th* 
wisdom and fortitude, with which opposition to wicked minis* 
ferial measures had been hitherto conducted in Massachu- 
setts ; and recommended to them perseverance in the same 
firm and temperate conduct, as expressed in the resolution* 
of the delegates, from the county of Suffolk." By this ap* 
probation and advice, the people of Massachusetts were en* 
eouraged to resistance, and the other colonies became bound 
to support them. The former, more in need of a bridle than 
a spur, proceeded as they had begun ; but with additional 
confidence. 

Governor Gage had issued writs for holding a general as- 
sembly at Salem ; but subsequent events, and the heat and 
violence which every where prevailed, made him think it ex* 
pedient to counteract the writs, by a proclamation for ius- 
pending the meeting of the members. The legality of a 
proclamation for that purpose was denied ; and, in defiance 
thereof, ninety of the newly elected members met, at the 
time and place appointed. They soon afterwards resolved 
themselves into a provincial congress, and adjourned to Con- 
cord, about twenty miles from Charlestown. On their meet- 
ing there, they chose Mr. Hancock president, and proceeded 
to business. One of their first acts was to appoint a com- 
mittee, to wait on the governor, with a remonstrance, in 
which they apologized for their meeting, from the distress- 
ed state of the colony ; complained of their grievances; and, 
after stating their apprehensions, from the hostile prepara- 
tions on Boston neck, concluded with an earnest request, 
" that he would desist from the construction of the fortress, 
at the entrance into Boston, and restore that pass to its na- 
tural state." 

The governor found some difficulty in giving them an an- 
swer, as they were not, in his opinion, a legal body ; but the 
necessity of the times overruled his scruples. He replied, 
by expressing his indignation at the supposition* " that the 
lives, liberties, or property of any people, except enemies, 
could be in danger, from English troops." He reminded 
them, that, while they complained of alterations, made hr 
vol. i. 4ft 
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their charter, by acts of parliament, they were by their own 
acts subverting it altogether. He, therefore, warned them of 
the rocks they were upon, and to desist from such illegal and 
unconstitutional proceedings! The governor's admonitions 
were unavailing. The provincial congress appointed a com* 
mittee, to draw up a plan, for the immediate defence of the 
province. It was resolved to inlist a number of the inhabi- 
tants, under the name of minute men, who were to be under 
obligations to turn out at a minute's warning. Jedediah Prib- 
ble, Artemas Ward, and Seth Pomeroy, were elected general 
officers to command these minute men and the militia, incase 
they should be called out to action. A committee of safety, 
and a committee of supplies were appointed. These consist- 
ed of different persons, and were intended for different pur- 
poses. The first were invested with an authority to assem- 
ble the militia, when they thought proper, and were to re- 
commend to the committee of supplies the purchase of such 
articles, as the public exigencies required. The last were 
limited to the small sum of 15,6271 15s. sterling, which was 
all the money at first voted, to oppose the power and riches 
of Great Britain. Under this authority, and with these 
means, the committees of safety and of supplies, acting in 
concert, laid in a quantity of stores, partly at Worcester, and 
partly at Concord. The same congress met again, and soon 
afterwards resolved, to get in readiness twelve thousand 
men, to act on any given emergency ; and that a fourth part 
of the militia should be enlisted as minute men, and receive 
pay. John Thomas and William Heath were appointed 
general officers. They also sent persons to NewHampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to inform them of the steps 
they had taken, and to request their co-operation in making 
up an army of twenty thousand men. Committees, from 
these several colonies, met a committee from the provincial 
congress of Massachusetts, and Settled their plans. The 
proper perftd, for commencing opposition to general Gage's 
troops, was determined to be, whenever they marched out 
with their baggage, ammunition, and artillery. The aid of 
the clergy was called in upon this occasion ; and a circular 
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letter was addressed to each of the several ministers in the 
province, requesting their assistance, " in avoiding the 
dreadful slavery with Which they were threatened/' 

As the winter approached, general Gage ordered bar- 
racks for his troops to be erected ; but such was the superior 
influence of the popular leaders, thtit, on their recommenda- 
tion, the workmen desisted from fulfilling the general's 
wishes, though the money for their labour would have been 
paid by the crown. 

An application to New York was equally unsuccessful ; 
and it was with difficulty, that the troops could be furnished 
with winter lodgings. Similar obstructions were thrown in 
the way, of getting winter covering for the soldiery. The 
merchants of New York, on being applied tp, answered, 
" that they would never supply any article for the benefit of 
men, who were sent as enemies to the country." The inha- 
bitants of Massachusetts encouraged the desertion of the sol- 
diers ; and acted systematically in preventing their obtaining 
any other supplies, but necessary provisions. The farmers 
were discouraged from selling them straw, timber, boards, 
and such like articles of convenience. Straw, when pur- 
chased for their service, was frequently burnt. Vessels, with 
bricks intended for their use, were sunk ; carts with wood 
were overturned ; and the king's property was daily destroyed. 

A proclamation had been issued by the. king, prohibiting 
the exportation of military stores from Britain, which reach- 
ed America, in the latter end of the year 1774. On receiving 
intelligence thereof, in Rhode Island, the people seized upon, 
and removed from the public battery, about forty pieces of 
cannon ; and the assembly passed resolutions for obtaining 
arms and military stores by every means, and also for 
raising and arming the inhabitants. About this time, De- 
cember 13th, a company of volunteers, headed by Johu 
Sullivan and John Langdon, beset his majesty's castle at 
Portsmouth. They stormed the fort, and secured and con- 
fined the garrison, till they broke open the powder-house, and 
took the powder away. The powder being secured, the gar* 
risoft was released from confinement. 
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Throughout this whole season* civil government, legisla- 
tion, judicial proceedings, and commercial regulations were 
in Massachusetts, to all appearance, annihilated. The pro- 
vincial congress exercised all the semblance of government 
Which existed* From their coincidence, with the prevailing 
disposition of the people, their resolutions had the weight and 
efficacy of laws. Under the simple style of recommendation, 
they organized the militia, and made ordinances respecting 
public monies, and such farther regulations as were necessary 
for preserving order, and for defending themselves against 
the British troops. 

In this crisis, it seemed to be the sense of the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts to wait event*. They dreaded every evil, 
that could flow from resistance, less than the operation of the 
late acts of parliament ; but, at the same time, were averse to 
he the aggressors, in bringing on a civil war. They chose 
to submit to a suspension of regular government, in prefer- 
ence to permitting the streams of justice to flow in the chan- 
nel, prescribed by the late acts of parliament, or to conduct* 
ing them forcibly in the old one, sanctioned by their charter. 
From the extinction of the old, and the rejection of the new 
constitution, all regular government was, for several months, 
abolished. Some hundred thousands of people were in a state 
of nature, without legislation, magistrates, or executive oflL» 
oers. There was, nevertheless, a surprising degree of onto. 
Men of the purest morals were among the most active op- 
posers of Great Britain. While municipal laws ceased to 
operate, the laws of reason, morality, and religion, bound 
the people to each other as a social band, and preserved as 
great a degree of decorum, as had at any time prevailed. 
JSven those who were opposed to the proceedings of the po- 
pulace, when they were prudent and moderate, for the most 
part enjoyed safety, both at home and abroad. 

Though there were no civil, there was an abundance of 
military officers. These were chosen by the people ; but ex* 
ercised more authority, than any who had been honoured 
with commissions, from the governor. The inhabitants in 
every {dace devoted themselves to arms. Handling the ] 
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ket, and training, were the fashionable amusements of the 
men ; while the women, by their presence, encouraged them 
to proceed. The sound of drums and fifes was to be heard 
in all directions. The young and the old were fired with a 
martial spirit On experiment, it was found, that to force 
on the inhabitants, a form of government, to which they were 
totally averse, was not within the fancied omnipotence of 
parliament 

During these transactions in Massachusetts, effectual mea- 
sures, had been taken, by the colonies, for convening a con- 
tinental congress. Though there was no one entitled to lead 
in this business, yet, in consequence of the general impulse 
on the public mind, from a sense of common danger, not only 
the measure itself, but the time and place of meeting were, 
with surprising unanimity, agreed upon. The colonies, 
though formerly agitated with local prejudices, jealousies, 
and aversions, were led to assemble together in a general 
diet, and to feel their weight and importance in a common 
union. Within four months from the day, on which the first 
intelligence of the Boston port bill reached America, the de- 
puties of eleven provinces had convened in Philadelphia ; and 
in four days more, by the arrival of delegates from North 
Carolina, there was a complete representation of twelve 
colonies, containing three millions of people, disseminated 
over two hundred and sixty thousand square miles of territo- 
ry. Some of the delegates were appointed by the constitu- 
tional assemblies. In other provinces, where they were em- 
barrassed by royal governors, the appointments were made 
in voluntary meetings of the people. Perhaps there never 
was a body of delegates, more faithful to the interest of thfeir 
constituents, than the congress of 1774. The public voice 
elevated none to a seat in that august assembly, but. such as, 
in addition to considerable abilities, possessed that ascen- 
dency over the minds of their fellow-citizens, whioh can 
neither be acquired by birth, nor purchased by wealth* The 
instructions given to these deputies were various ; but, in 
general, they contained strong professions of loyalty, and of 
tiwurtitutumal dependence on the mother country. The 
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framers of them acknowledged the prerogatives of the crown, 
and disclaimed every wish of separation from the parent 
state. On the other hand, they were firm in declaring, that 
they were entitled to all the rights of British born subjects, 
and that the late acts respecting Massachusetts were uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive. 

They particularly stated their grievances, and for the most 
part concurred, in authorizing their deputies to concert and 
agree to such measures, in behalf of their constituents, as, in 
their joint opinion, would be most likely to obtain a redress 
of American grievances, ascertain American rights, on con- 
stitutional principles, and establish union and harmony be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies. Of the various in- 
structions, on this occasion, those which were drawn up, by 
a convention of delegates, from every county in the province 
of Pennsylvania, and presented by them, in a body, to the 
constitutional assembly, were the most precise and determi- 
nate. By these it appears, that the Pennsylvanians were 
disposed to submit to the acts of navigation, as they then 
stood, and, also, to settle a certain annual revenue on his 
majesty, his heirs, and successors, subject to the control of 
parliament ; and to satisfy all damages, done to the East In- 
dia company, provided their grievances were redressed, and 
an amicable compact was settled, which, by establishing 
American rights, in the manner of a new magna charta, 
would have precluded future disputes. 

. Of the whole number of deputies, which formed the conti- 
nental congress, of 1774, one half were lawyers. Gentlemen 
of that profession had acquired the confidence of the inhabi- 
tants, by their exertions in the common cause. The previous 
measures, in the respective provinces, had been planned and 
carried into effect, more by lawyers than by any other order 
of men. Professionally taught the rights of the people, they 
were among the foremost, to descry every attack made on 
their liberties. Bred in the habits of public speaking, they 
made a distinguished figure in the meetings of the people, 
and were particularly able to explain to them the tendency 
of the late acts of parliament. Exerting their abilities and 
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influence, in the Cause of their country, they were rewarded 
with its confidence. 

On the meeting of congress, they chose Peyton Randolph 
their president, and Charles Thomson their secretary. They 
agreed, as one of the rules of their doing business, that no 
entry should be made on their journals of any propositions 
discussed before them, to which they did not finally assent.* 
- This august body, to which all the colonies looked up for 
wisdom and direction, had scarcely convened, when a dispute 
arose about the mode of conducting business, which alarmed 
the friends of union. It was contended by some, that the 
votes of the small provinces should not count as much as those 
of the larger ones. This was argued with some warmth ; and 
invidious comparisons were made between the extensive do- 
minion of Virginia, and the small colonies of Delaware and 
Rhode Island. The impossibility of fixing the comparative 
weight of each province, from the want of proper materials, 
induced congress to resolve, that each should have one equal 
vote. The mode of conducting business being settled, two 
committees were appointed : one, to state the rights of the 
colonies ; the several instances in which these rights had been 

• This rule was adopted from policy. The firmness of two or three of the 
delegates was doubted, by some of their more determined associates. It Was 
apprehended* that these would bring- forward some temporising* scheme of 
accommodation, in hopes that it would operate in their favour, in case the 
country was conquered. The majority thought it more equal, that, in every 
event, all should stand or fall together, without separate subterfuges. Joseph 
Galloway brought forward such a scheme ; which was rejected, and of course 
not entered on the journals ; but he obtained a certificate of his having done 
so. After he had joined the British, in the low ebb of American affairs, 
which took place early in December, 1776, he produced those documents, to 
prove that he had always been a true and loyal subject. The outlines of 
Galloway's schemes were a general government, to be instituted in America, 
for regulating all the common concerns of the colonies, and to be adminis- 
tered by a president general, of royal appointment, with executive powers, 
and a negative on all proposed acts of legislation ; together with a council, 
to be appointed by the provincial assemblies. This legislative body to be 
incorporated with the British parliament, so far that the assent of both 
should be requisite to the validity of all general acts and statutes, which 
were intended to operate over both countries. 
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violated ; and the means most proper to be pursued for ob- 
taining a restoration of them ; the other, to examine and re- 
port the several statutes which affected the trade and manu- 
factures of the colonies* The first committee were further 
instructed, to confine themselves to the consideration of such 
rights, as had been infringed since the year 1763. 

Congress, soon after their meeting, agreed upon a decla- 
ration of their rights, by which it was, among other things, 
declared, that the inhabitants of the English colonies, in 
North America, by the immutable laws of nature, the princi- 
ples of the English constitution, and the several charters or 
compacts, were entitled to life, liberty, and property; and 
that they had never ceded, to any sovereign power whatever, 
a right to dispose of either, without their consent. That their 
ancestors, who first settled the colonies, were entitled to all 
the rights, liberties, and immunities of free and natural born 
subjects, within the realm of England, and, by their mi- 
grating to America, they by no means forfeited, surrendered, 
or lost any of those rights ; that the foundation of English 
liberty, and of all free government, was a right, in the people, 
to participate in their legislative council ; and that, as the 
English colonists were not, and could not be properly repre- 
sented in the British parliament, they were entitled to a free 
and exclusive power of legislation, in their several provincial 
legislatures, in all cases of taxation and internal polity /sub- 
ject only to the negative of their sovereign. They then ran 
the line, between the supremacy of parliament, and the inde- 
pendency of the colonial legislatures, by provisos and re- 
strictions, expressed in the following words : " But, from the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interests of 
both countries, we cheerfully consent to the operation of such 
acts of the British parliament, as are, bona fide, restrained 
to the regulation of our external commerce, for the purpose 
of securing the commercial advantages of the whole empire 
to the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its re- 
spective members, excluding every idea of taxation, internal 
and external, for raiding a revenue on the subjects in Ameri- 
ca without their consent " 
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This was the very hinge of the controversy. The absolute 
unlimited supremacy of the British parliament, both in legis- 
lation and taxation, was contended for on one side ; while, on 
the other, no further authority was conceded, than such a 
limited legislation, with regard to external commerce, as 
would combine the interest of the whole empire. In govern* 
ment, as well as in religion, there are mysteries, from the 
close investigation of which little advantage can be expected. 
From the unity of the empire, it was necessary that some 
acts should extend over the whole. From the local situation 
of the colonies, it was equally reasonable, that their legisla- 
tures should, at least, in some matters be independent. 
Where the supremacy of the first ended, and the independency 
of the last began, was to the best informed a puzzling ques- 
tion. A different state of things would exist at this day, had 
Jhe discussion of this doubtful point never been attempted. 

Congress also resolved, that the colonists were entitled to 
the common law of England, and more especially to the pri- 
vilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage ; that 
they were entitled to the benefit of such of the English sta- 
tutes, as existed at the time of their colonization, and which 
they had found to be applicable to their local circumstances, 
and also to the immunities and privileges, granted and con- 
firmed to them by royal charters, or secured by provincial 
laws ; that they had a right peaceably to assemble, consider 
of their grievances, and petition the king 5 that the keeping 
a standing army in the colonies, without the consent of the 
legislature of the colony where the army was kept, was 
against law ; that it was indispensably necessary to good 
government, and rendered essential, by the English constitu- 
tion, that the constituent branches of the legislature be inde- 
pendent of each other ; and that, therefore, the exercise of 
legislative power, in several colonies, by a council, ap- 
pointed during pleasure by the crown, was unconstitutional, 
dangerous, and destructive to the freedom of American legis- 
lation. All of these liberties, congress, in behalf of them- 
selves, and their 1 constituents, claimed, demanded, and in- 
sisted upon, as their indubitable rights, which ^onld not be 
vot,. t. 49 
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legally taken from them, altered, or abridged, by any power 
whatever, without their consent. 

Congress then resolved, that sundry acts, which had been 
passed in the reign of George the third, were infringements 
and violations of the rights of the colonists ; and that die re- 
peal of them was essentially necessary, in order to restore 
harmony between Great Britain and the colonies. The acts 
complained of, were as follow : the several ads of 4 George 
III. ch. 15, and ch. 34 — 5 Geo. III. ch. 25—6 Geo. IIL 
ch. 52 — 7 Geo. III. ch. 41, and ch. 46 — 8 Geo. IIL ch. 22. 
which imposed duties for the purpose of raising a revenue in 
America, extended the power of the admiralty courts, 
beyond their ancient limits, deprived the American subjects 
of trial by jury, and authorized the judge's certificate to indem- 
nify the prosecutor from damages, that he might, otherwise, 
be liable to requiring oppressive security, from a claimant 
of ships and goods seized, before he was allowed to defend 
his property. 

Also, 12 Geo. III. ch. 24, entitled, « An act for the bet- 
ter securing his majesty's dock-yards, magazines, ships, am- 
munition, and stores," which declares a new offence in Ameri- 
ca, and deprives the American subject of a constitutional 
trial by jury of the vicinage, by authorizing the trial of any 
person, charged with the committing any offence, described 
in the said act, out of the realm, to be indicted and tried for 
the same, in any shire or county within the realm. 

Also, the three acts passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment, for stopping the port and blocking up the harbour of 
Boston ; for altering the charter and government of Massa- 
chusetts Bay 5 and that which is entitled, " An act for the 
better administration of justice, &c." 

Also, the act passed in the same session, for establishing 
the Roman Catholic religion, in the province of Quebec, 
abolishing the equitable system of English laws, and erect- 
ing a tyranny there to the great danger, from so total a dis- 
similarity of religion, law, and government, of the neigh- 
bouring British colonies, by the assistance of whose blood 
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and treasure the said country had been conquered from 
Prance* 

Also, the act passed in the same session, for the better 
providing suitable quarters for officers and soldiers, in his 
majesty's service, in North America. 

Also, that the keeping a standing army in several of these 
colonies, in time of peace, without the consent of the legisla- 
ture of that colony, in which such army was kept, was 
against law. 

Congress declared, that they could not submit to these 
grievous acts and measures. In hopes that their fellow-sub* 
jects in Great Britain would restore the colonies to that state, 
in which both countries found happiness and prosperity, they 
resolved, for the present, only to pursue the following peaces* 
ble measures : 

1. To enter into a non-importation, non-consumption, 
and non-exportation agreement or association. 

2. To prepare an address to the people of Great Brie 
tain, and a memorial to the inhabitants of British America* 

3* To prepare a loyal address to his majesty. 

By the association they bound themselves and their con- 
stituents, " from and after the 1st day of December next, 
not to import into British America, from Great Britain or 
Ireland, any goods, wares or merchandise, whatsoever ; not 
to purchase any slave, imported after the said 1st day of 
December; not to purchase or use any tea, imported on ac- 
count of the East India company, or any on which a duty 
hath been or shall be paid ; and, from and after the 1st day 
of the next ensuing March, neither to purchase or use any 
East India tea whatever; that they would not, after the 10th 
day of the next September, if their grievances were not pre- 
viously redressed, export any commodity whatsoever, to 
Great Britain, Ireland, or the West Indies, except rice to 
Europe; that the merchants should, as soon as possible, 
write to their correspondents in Great Britain and Ireland* 
not to ship any goods to them on any pretence whatever; 
that if any merchant there, should ship any goods for Ameri- 
£a, in order to contravene the non-importation agreement. 
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they would not afterwards have any commercial connection 
with sucji merchant; that such as were owners of vessels, 
should give positive orders to their captains and masters, not 
to receive, on board their vessels, any goods prohibited by 
the said non-importation agreement; that they would use 
their endeavours to improve the breed of steep, and increase 
their number to the greatest extent ; that they would encour- 
age frugality, economy and industry, and promote agricul- 
ture, arts, and American manufactures ; that they would dis- 
countenance and discourage every species of extravagaace 
and dissipation ; that, on the death of relations or friends, they 
would wear no other mourning than a small piece of black 
crape or ribbon ; that such, as were venders of goods* should 
not take any advantage of the scarcity, so as to raise their 
prices ; that, if any person should import goods after the 1st 
day of December, and before the 1st day of February, thai 
next ensuing, the same ought to be immediately re-shipped, 
or delivered up to a committee to be stored or sold : that, in 
the last case, all the clear profits should be applied towards the 
relief of the inhabitants of Boston ; that if any goods should 
he imported after the 1st day of February, then next ensu- 
ing, they should be sent back without breaking any of the 
packages ; that committees be chosen in every county, city, 
and town, to Observe the conduct of all persons touching the 
association, and to publish, in gazettes, the names of the 
violators of it, as foes to the rights of British America; that 
the committees of correspondence, in the respective cotaues, 
frequently inspect the entries of their custom-houses, and in- 
form each other, from time to time, of the true state thereof ; 
that all manufactures of America should be sold at reasuna* 
He prices, and no advantages betaken of a future scarcity 
of goods ; and lastly, that they would have no dealings or in? 
tercourse whatever, with any province or colony of Nqrth 
America, which should not accede to, or should violate the 
aforesaid associations." These several resolutions, they 
bound themselves and their constituents, by the sacred ties of 
virtue, honour, and love of their country, to observe till their 
grievances were redressed. 
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In their address to the people of Great Britain, they com- 
plimented them for having, at every hazard, maintained 
their independence, and transmitted the rights of man, and 
the blessings of liberty to their posterity, and requested them 
not to be surprised, that they, who were descended from the 
same common ancestors, should refuse to surrender their 
rights, liberties, and constitution. They proceeded to state 
their rights and their grievances, and to vindicate themselves 
from the charges of being seditious, impatient of govern- 
ment, and desirous of independency. They summed np their 
wishes in the following words : " Place us in the same situa- 
tion that we were, at the close of the last war, and our form- 
er harmony will be restored.". 

In the memorial of congress to the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish colonies, they recapitulated the proceedings of Great 
Britain against them, since the year 1763, in order to im- 
press them with a belief, that a deliberate system was form- 
ed for abridging their liberties. They then proceeded to 
state the measures they had adopted, to counteract this sys- 
tem, and gave the reasons which induced them to adopt 
the same. They encouraged them to submit to the inconve- 
niencies of non-importation and non-exportation, by desiring 
them, " to weigh, in the opposite balance, the endless mise- 
ries, they and their descendants must endure, from an es- 
tablished arbitrary power.' 9 They concluded with informing 
them, " that the schemes, agitated against the colonies, had 
been so conducted as to render it prudent to extend their 
views to mournful events, and to be, in all respects, prepared 
for every contingency.' 9 

In the petition of congress to the king, they begged leave 
to lay their grievances before the throne. After a particu- 
lar enumeration of these, they observed, that they wholly 
arose from a destructive system of colony administration, 
adopted since the conclusion of the last war. They assured 
his majesty, that they had made such provision for defraying 
the charges of the administration of justice, and the sup- 
port of civil government, as had been judged just and suita- 
ble to their Respective circumstances ; and that, for the de- 
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fence, protection, and security of the colonies, their militia 
would be fully sufficient in time of peace ; and, in case of 
war, they were ready and willing, when constitutionally 
required, to exert their most strenuous efforts in granting 
supplies, and raising forces. They said, "we ask but for 
peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution of the 
prerogative ; nor do we solicit the grant ef any new right 
in our favour. Tour royal authority over us, and our con- 
nection with Great Britain, we shall always carefully and 
zealously endeavour to support and maintain." They then 
solicited for a redress of their grievances, which they had 
enumerated; and, appealing to that Being, who searches 
thoroughly the hearts gf his creatures, they solemnly pro- 
fessed, "that their counsels had been influenced by no other 
motives, than a dread of impending destruction." They 
concluded with imploring his majesty, " for the honour of 
Almighty God, for his own glory, for the interests of his 
family, and for the safety of his kingdom and dominions, 
that, as the loving father of his whole people, connected by 
the same bonds of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, though 
dwelling in various countries, he would* not suffer the 
transcendent relation, formed by these ties, to be further vio- 
lated, by uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attained, 
never could compensate for the calamities, through which 
they must be gained." 

The congress, also, addressed the French inhabitants of 
Canada. To whonrthey stated the right they had, on be- 
coming English subjects, to the benefits of the English con* 
stitution. They explained what these rights were; and 
pointed out the difference between the constitution imposed 
on them by, act of parliament, and that to which, as British 
subjects, they were entitled. They introduced their country- 
man Montesquieu, as reprobating their parliamentary con- 
stitution, and exhorting them to join their fellow-colonists, in 
support of their common rights. They earnestly invited 
them to join, with the other colonies, in one social compact, 
farmed on the generous principles of equal liberty, and to 
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this end, recommended, that they would choose delegates to 
represent them in congress. 

All these addresses were written with uncommon ability. 
Coming from the heart, they were calculated to move it In* 
spired by a love of liberty, and roused by a sense of com* 
mon danger, the patriots of that day spoke, wrote, and acted, 
with an animation unknown in times of public tranquillity : 
but it was not so much, on the probable effect of these ad- 
dresses, that congress founded their hopes of obtaining a re- 
dress of their grievances, as on the consequences which they 
expected, from the operation of their non-importation, and 
non-exportation agreement. The success that had followed 
the adoption of a measure, similar to the former, in twoprer 
ceding instances, had encouraged the colonists to expect 
much from a repetition of it They indulged in extravagant 
opinions of the importance of their trade to Great Britain. 
The measure of anon-*xportatien of their commodities was 
a new expedient ; and, from that, even more was expected, 
than from the non-importation agreement They supposed, 
that it would produce such extensive distress among the- 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, and, espe- 
cially, among the inhabitants of the British West India is- 
lands, as would induce their general co-operation, in procur- 
ing a redress of American grievances. Events proved that 
young nations, like young people, are prone to overrate their 
own importance. 

Congress having finished all this important business, in 
less than eight weeks, dissolved themselves, on the 26th of 
October, after giving their opinion, " that another congress 
should be held on the 10th of May next ensuing, at Phila- 
delphia, unless the redress of their grievances should bo 
previously obtained*" and recommending "to all the colonies 
to choose deputies as soon as possible, to be ready to attend 
at that time and place, should events make their meeting 
necessary." 

On the publication of the proceedings of congress, the 
people obtained that information which they desired. Zeal- 
ous to do something for tfeeir coantry, they patiently waited 
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for the decision of that body, to whose direction they had 
resigned themselves. Their determinations were no sooner 
known, than cheerfully obeyed. Though their power was 
only advisory, yet their recommendations were more gene- 
rally and more effectually carried into execution, than the 
laws of the best-regulated states. Every individual felt his 
liberties endangered, and was impressed with an idea, that 
his safety consisted in union. A common interest in ward- 
ing off a common danger, proved a powerful incentive to the 
most implicit submission. Provincial congresses and subor- 
dinate committees were every where instituted. The reso* 
lutions of the continental congress were sanctioned, with the 
^fcmiversal approbation of these new representative bodies; 
and institutions were formed under their directions to carry 
them into effect. 

The regular constitutional assemblies, also, gave their as- 
sent to the measures recommended. The assembly of New 
York was the only legislature, which withheld its approba- 
tion. Their metropolis had long been head-quarters of the 
British army in the colonies ; and many of their best fami- 
lies were connected with people of influence in Great Britain. 
The unequal distribution of their land fostered an aristocra- 
tic spirit. From the operation of these and other causes, 
the party for royal government was both more numerous 
and respectable in New York, than in the other colonies. 

The assembly of Pennsylvania, though composed of a ma- 
jority of Quakers, or of those who were friendly to their in- 
terest, was the first legal body of representatives, that ratifi- 
ed, unanimously, the acts of the general congress. They 
not only voted their approbation of what that body had done, 
but appointed members to represent them in the new con- 
gress, proposed to be held on the 10th day of May next en* 
suing; and took sundry steps to put the province in a pos- 
ture of defence. 

To relieve the distresses of the people of Boston, liberal 
collections were made, throughout the colonies, and forward- 
ed for the supply of their immediate necessities. Domestic 
manufactures wete encouraged, that the wants of the inh** 
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Hants, from the non-importation agreement, might be dimi- 
nished ; and the greatest zeal was discovered, by a large ma- 
jority of the people, to comply with the determinations of 
these new-made representative bodies. In this manner, while 
the forms of the old government subsisted, a new and inde- 
pendent authority was virtually established. It was so uni- 
versally the sense of the people, that the public good requir- 
ed a compliance with the recommendations of congress, that 
any man, who discovered an anxiety about the continuance 
of trade and business, was considered as a selfish individual ; 
preferring private interest to the good of his country. Un- 
der the influence of these principles, the intemperate zeal of 
the populace transported them, frequently, so far beyond the 
limits of moderation, as to apply singular punishments to par- 
ticular persons, who contravened the general sense of the 
community* 

One of these was forcibly subjecting the obnoxious persons 
to a stream of cold water, discharged on them from the spout 
of a pump. Another and more serious one was, after smear- 
ing their bodies with tar, to roll them in feathers, and ex- 
pose them, thus covered with tar and feathers, to the ridi- 
cule of spectators. A more common mode was to treat them 
with contempt and scorn, arising, in particular cases, to 
such a height, as to abstain from all social intercourse with 
them. Frequently their names were stuck up hi public 
places, with the appellation of tories* traitors, cowards, ene- 
mies to the country, &c. 

The British ministry were not less disappointed'than mor- 
tified, at this unexpected combination of the colonies. They 
had flattered themselves with a belief, that the malcontents 
in Boston were a small party, headed by a few factious men, 
and that the majority of the inhabitants would arrange them- 
selves on the side of government, as soon as they found Great 
Britain determined to support her authority 5 and, should 
even Massachusetts take part with its offending capital, they 
could not believe that the other colonies would make a com- 
mon cause, in supporting so intemperate a colony : but, should 
even that expectation fail, they conceived that their associa- 

VOIr. x. SO 
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tion must be founded on principles so adverse to the interests 
and feelings of individuals, that it could not he of long dera- 
tion. They were encouraged in these ill-founded opinions, 
by the recollection, that the colonies were frequently quarrel- 
ling about boundaries, clashing in interest, differing in poli- 
cy, manners, customs, forms of government, and religion, 
and under the influence of a variety of local prejudices, jeal- 
ousies, and aversions* They also remembered the obstacles, 
which prevented the colonics from acting together, in the exe- 
cution of schemes, planned for their own defence, in the late 
war against the French and Indians. The failure of flue ex- 
pected co-operation of the, colonies, in one uniform system, 
at that time, was not only urged by the British ministry, as 
a reason for parliamentary control over the whole, bat flat- 
tered them with a delusive hope, that they never could b# 
brought to combine their counsels and their arms. Perhaps 
the colonists apprehended more danger from British encroach- 
ments, on their liberties, than from French encroachment, on 
Indian territories, in their neighbourhood : or more proba- 
bly, the time to part being come, the Governor of the Uni- 
verse, by a secret influence on their minds, disposed them to 
union. From whatever cause it proceeded, it is certain, that 
a disposition to do, to suffer, and to accommodate, spread 
from breast to breast, and from colony to colony, beyond the 
reach of human calculation. It seemed as though one mind 
inspired the whole. The merchants put far behind them the 
gains of trade, and cheerfully submitted to a total stoppage 
of business, in obedience to the rec om mendations of men, in- 
vested with no legislative powers. The cultivators of the soJB, 
with great unanimity, assented to the determination, that 
the hard-earned produce of their farms should remain un- 
shipped, although, in case of a free exportation, many would 
have been eager to have purchased it from them, at advanced 
prices. The sons and daughters of ease renounced import- 
ed conveniences ; and voluntarily engaged to eat, drink, 
and wear, only such articles as their country afforded. 
These sacrifices were made, not from the pressure of present 
distress, but on the generous principle of sympathy, with an 
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invaded sister colony, and the prudent policy of guarding 
against a precedent which might, in a future day, operate 
against their liberties. 

This season of universal distress exhibited a striking proof, 
bow practicable it is for mankind to sacrifice ease, pleasure, 
and interest, when the mind is strongly excited by its pas- 
sions. In the midst of their sufferings, cheerfulness appeared 
in the fece of all the people. They counted every thing 
cheap in comparison With liberty, and readily gave up what- 
ever tended to endanger it. A noble strain of generosity and 
mutual support was generally excited. A great and power- 
Ail diffusion of public spirit took {dace. The animation of 
the times raised the actors in these scenes above themselves, 
and excited them to deeds of self-denial, which the interested 
prudence of calmer seasons can scarcely credit. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

Transactions in Great Britain, in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of congress 9 in 1774. 

SOME time before the proceedings of congress reached 
England, it was justly apprehended, that a non-importation 
agreement would be one of the measures they would adopt. 
The ministry, apprehending that this event, by distressing 
the trading and manufacturing towns, might influence votes 
against the court, in the election of a new parliament, which 
was of course to come on in the succeeding year, suddenly 
dissolved the parliament, and immediately ordered a new one 
to be chosen. It was their design to have the whole business 
of elections over, before the inconveniences of a non-impor- 
tation agreement could be felt. The nation was thus sur- 
prised into an election, without knowing that the late Ame- 
rican acts had driven the colonies into a firm combination, 
to support, and make a common cause with, the people of 
Massachusetts. A new parliament was returned ; which met 
in thirty-four days after the proceedings of congress were 
first published in Philadelphia, and before they were known 
in Great Britain* This, for the most part, consisted, either 
of the former members, or of those who held similar senti- 
ments. 

On the 30th of November, the king, in his speech to his 
new parliament, informed them, " that a most daring spirit 
pf resistance and disobedience to the laws, unhappily pre* 
vailed in the province of Massachusetts, and had broken 
forth in fresh violences of a very criminal nature ; that these 
proceedings had been countenanced and encouraged in his 
other colonies j that unwarrantable attempts had been made 
to obstruct the commerce of his kingdoms, by unlawful com- 
binations ; and that he had taken such measures, rfnd given 
such orders, as he judged most proper and effectual, for car- 
rying into execution the laws, which were passed in the last 
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session of the late parliament, relative to the province of 
Massachusetts/ 9 

An address, proposed in the house of commons, in answer 
to this speech, produced a warm debate. The minister was 
reminded of the great effects, he had predicted from the late 
American acts, " They were to humble that whole conti- 
nent, without further trouble ; and the punishment of Boston 
was to strike so universal a panic on all the colonies, that it 
would he totally abandoned, and, instead of obtaining relief, 
a dread of the same fate would awe the other provinces, to a 
most respectful submission/' An address re-echoing the 
royal speech was, nevertheless, carried by a great majority. 
A similar address was carried, after a spirited debate, in the 
upper house : but the lords Richmond, Portland, Bocking- 
ham, Stamford, Stanhope, Torrington, Pensonby, Wycombe^ 
and Camden entered a protest against it, which concluded 
with these remarkable words : " Whatever may be the mis* 
chievous designs, or the inconsiderate temerity which leads 
others to this desperate course, we wish to be known as per- 
sons, who have disapproved of measures so injurious in their 
past effects, and future tendency, and who are not in haste, 
without inquiry or information, to commit ourselves in de- 
clarations, which may precipitate our country into all the 
calamities of a civil war." 

Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, the -pro- 
ceedings of the congress reached Great Britain. The first 
impression, made by them, was in favour of America. Ad- 
ministration seemed to be staggered ; and their opposers 
triumphed, in the eventual truth of their prediction, that an 
universal confederacy, to resist Great Britain, would be the 
consequence of the late American acts. The secretary of 
state, after a day's perusal, during which a council was held, 
said that the petition of congress, to the king, was a decent 
and proper one. He also cheerfully undertook to present it ; 
and afterwards reported, that his majesty was pleased very 
graciously to receive it, and to promise to lay it before his 
two houses of parliament. From these favourable circum- 
stances, the sanguine friends of America concluded, that it 
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was intended to make the petition a foundation of a change 
of measures : but these hopes were of short duration. 

The partisans of administration placed so much confidence 
in the efficacy of the measures, they had lately taken, to bring 
the Americans to obedience, that they regarded the boldest 
resolutions of congress, as the idle clamours of an unruly 
multitude, which proper exertions on the part of Great Bri- 
tain would speedily silence. 80 much had been asserted and 
contradicted by both parties, that the bulk of the people couM 
form no certain opinion on the subject. 

The parliament adjourned for the Christmas holidays, 
without coming to any decision on American affairs. As soon 
as they met, iq January, 1775, a number of papers, contain- 
ing information, were laid before them. * These were mostly 
letters from governors, and other servants of his majesty, 
which detailed the opposition of the colonists, in language 
calculated to give a bad impression of their past conduct, and 
an alarming one of their future intentions. 

It was a circumstance unfavourable to the lovers of peace, 
that the rulers of Great Britain received almost the whole of 
their American intelligence from those, who had an interest 
in deceiving them. Governors, judges, revenue officers, mid 
other royal servants, being both appointed and paid by Great 
Britain, fancied that zeal, for the interest of that country, 
would be the most likely way to ensure their further promo- 
tion. They were therefore, in their official dispatches to 
government, often tempted to abuse the colonists, with a view 
of magnifying their own watchfulness, and recommending 
themselves to Great Britain. The plain, simple language of 
truth was not acceptable to courtly ears. Ministers received 
and caressed those, and those only, whose representa- 
tions coincided with their own views and wishes. They, 
who contended that, by the spirit of the English constit u tion, 
British subjects, residing on one side of the Atlantic, were en- 
titled to 4qual privileges, with those who resided on the other, 
were unnoticed ; while the abettors of ministerial measures 
were heard wtth attention. 
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In this hour of national infatuation, lord Chathtmj after a 
long retirement, resumed bis seat in the bouse of lords, and 
exerted his unrivalled eloquence, in sundry attempts to dis- 
suade his countrymen from attempting to subdue the Ameri- 
cans, by force of arms. The native dignity of his superior 
genius, and the recollection of his important services, entitled 
him to distinguished notice. His language vefce, and ges- 
ture, were calculated to force conviction on his hearers. 
Though venerable for his age, he spoke with the fire of youth. 
Be introduced himself with some general observations on the 
importance of the American quarrel* He enlarged on the 
dangerous events that were coining an the nation, in conse- 
quence of the present dispute. He arraigned the conduct of 
ministers, with great severity; reprobated their whole system 
of American politics ; and moved, that an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, most humUy to advise and beseech 
him, to dispatch orders to general Gage, to remove his ma- 
jesty's forces from the town of Boston* His lordship support* 
<ed this motion in a pathetic animated speech; but it was re- 
jected by a great majority. From this and other circum- 
stances^ it soon became evident, that the Americans could 
aspect no more favour from the new parliament, than they 
had experienced from. the lato one. A majority in both 
houses were against them, and resolved to compel them to 
obedience : but a respectable minority in their favour was 
strongly seconded by petitions, from the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, throughout the kingdom, and particularly by 
those of London and Bristol. As these were well apprised 
of the consequences, that must follow from a prosecution of 
•coercive measures, and deeply interested in the event, they 
made uncommon exertions to prevent their :*doption. They 
pointed out the various evils, that would result from them, 
and warned their countrymen of the danger, to which their 
commercial interests were exposed. 

When the petition from the merchants of London was read 
in the house of commons, it was moved to refer it to the 
committee appointed to take into consideration the American 
papers ; bat it was moved by way of amendment, on tho 
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ministerial side, that it should be referred to a separate com- 
mittee, to meet on the 27th, the day succeeding that appointed 
for the consideration of American papers. This, though a 
dishonourable evasion, was carried by a majority of more 
than two to one. 

A similar fate attended the petitions from Bristol, Glas- 
gow, Norwich, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Wool- 
verhampton, Dudley, and some other places. These, on their 
being presented, were in like manner consigned to, what the 
opposition humourously termed, the committee of oblivion. 

About the same time, a petition was offered from Mr. Bol- 
lan, Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee, stating that they were au- 
thorized by congress to present their petition to the king, 
which his majesty had referred to that house ; that they were . 
enabled to throw great light on the subject ; and praying to 
be heard, at the bar, in support of the said petition. The 
friends of the ministry alleged, that as congress was not a 
legal body, nothing could be received from them. It was in 
vain replied, that the congress, however illegal as to other 
purposes, was sufficiently legal for presenting a petition ; 
that, as it was signed by the individual members of congress, 
it might be received as a petition from individuals ; that the 
signers of it were persons of great influence in America ; and 
it was the right of all subjects to have their petitions heard* 

In the course of the debate on lord Chatham's motion, for 
addressing his majesty, to withdraw his troops from Boston, 
it had been observed, by some lords in administration, that 
it was common and easy to censure their measures ; but those 
who did so proposed nothing better. Lord Chatham an- 
swered, that he should not be one of those idle censurers ; 
that he had thought long and closely upon the subject ; and 
purposed soon to lay before their lordships the result of his 
meditations, in a plan for healing the differences between 
Great Britain and the colonies, and for restoring peace to 
the empire. When he had matured his plan, he introduced 
it into the house, in the form of a bill, for settling the trem- 
bles in America. In this he proposed, that the colonists 
should make a full acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
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legislature, and the superintending power of the British par- 
liament. The bill did not absolutely decide on the right of 
taxation ; but, partly as a matter of grace, and partly as a 
compromise, declared and enacted, " that no tax, or othe* 
charge, should be levied in America, except by common con- 
sent in their provincial assemblies." It asserted the right 
of the king, to send a legal army to any part of his domi- 
nions at all times ; but declared, " that no military force 
could ever be lawfully employed, to violate or destroy the 
just rights of the people." It also legalized the holding a 
congress,, in the ensuing May, for the double purpose, " of 
recognizing the supreme legislative authority, and superin- 
tending power of parliament over the colonies; and for 
making a free grant to the king, his heirs, and successors, of 
a certain and perpetual revenue, subject to the disposition of 
parliament, and applicable to the alleviation of the national 
debt." On these conditions the bill proposed, " to restrain 
the powers of the admiralty courts to their ancient limits, 
and suspended, for a limited time, those acts, which had been 
complained of by congress." It proposed to place the judges, 
in America, on the same footing, as to the holding of their 
salaries and offices, with those in England ; and secured to 
the colonies all the privileges, franchises, and immunities, 
granted by their several charters and constitutions. His 
lordship introduced this plan with a speech, in which he ex- 
plained, and supported every part of it When he sat down, 
lord Dartmouth rose, and said, " it contained matter of such 
magnitude as to require consideration ; and therefore hoped, 
that the noble earl did not expect their lordships to decide 
upon it, by an immediate vote ; but would be willing it should 
lie on the table for consideration." Lord Chatham answered, 
" that he expected no more :" but lord Sandwich rose, and r 
in a petulant speech, opposed its being received at all, and 
gave his opinion, " that it ought immediately to be rejected, 
with the contempt it deserved ; that he could not believe it to 
be the production of any British peer ; that it appeared to 
Irim rather the work of some American ;" and, turning his 
face towards Dr. Franklin* who was leaning on the bar, 
vox. t, 51 
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said, " he fancied he had in his eye the person, who drew it 
up ; one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies this 
country had ever known." This turned the eyes of many 
lords on the insulted American, who, with that self-command, 
which is peculiar to great minds, kept his countenance un- 
moved. Several other lords of the administration gave their 
sentiments, also, for rejecting lord Chatham's conciliatory 
bill ; urging that it not only gave a sanction to the traitorous 
proceedings of the congress already held, but legalized their 
future meeting. They enlarged on the rebellious temper, 
and hostile disposition of the Americans \ and said, « that, 
though the duty on tea was the pretence, the restrictions on 
their commerce, and the hopes of throwing them off, were 
the real motives of their disobedience ; and that to concede 
now, would be, to give up the point forever." 

The dukes of Richmond and Manchester, lord Camden, 
lord Lyttleton, and others, were for receiving lord Chatham's 
conciliatory bill ; some from "approbation of its principles ; 
but others only from a regard to the character and dignity 
of the house. 

Lord Dartmouth, who, from indecision, rarely had any 
will or judgment of his own, and who, with dispositions for 
the best measures, could be easily prevailed upon to join in 
support of the worst, finding the opposition from his coad- 
jutors in administration unexpectedly strong, turned round, 
and gave his voice with them for immediately rejecting the 
plan. Lord Chatham, in reply to lord Sandwich, declared, 
" the bill proposed by him to be entirely his own ; but he 
made no scruple to declare, that, if he were the first minister 
of the country, and had the care of settling this momentous 
business, he should not be ashamed of publicly calling to his 
assistance a person, so perfectly acquainted with the whole 
of the American affairs, as the gentleman alluded to, and so 
injuriously reflected upon (Dr. Franklin) : one whom all 
Europe held in high estimation for his knowledge and wis- 
dom, and ranked with the Boyles and Newtons ; who was an 
honour, not only to the English nation, but to human nature." 
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The plan proposed by lord Chatham was rejected, by a 
majority of sixty-four to thirty-two ; and without being ad- 
mitted to lie on the table. That a bill on so important a 
subject, offered by one of the first men of the age, and who, 
as prime minister of the nation, had, but a few years before, 
taken up Great Britain, when in a low despondency, and 
conducted her to victory and glory, through a war with two 
of the most powerful kingdoms of Europe, should be rejected 
without any consideration, or even a second reading, was not 
only a breach of decency, but a departure from that proprie- 
ty of conduct, which should mark the proceedings of a branch 
of the national legislature. It could not but strike every 
thinking American, that such legislators, influenced by pas- 
sion, prejudice, and party spirit, many of whom were totally 
ignorant of the subject, and who would not give themselves 
an opportunity, by a second reading, or further considera- 
tion, to inform themselves better, were very unfit to exercise 
unlimited supremacy over three millions of virtuous, sensible 
people, inhabiting the other side of the globe. 

On the day after the rejection of lord Chatham's bill, a 
petition was presented to the house of commons, from the 
planters of the sugar colonies, residing in Great Britain, and 
the merchants of London, trading to the colonies. In this 
they stated, that the British property in the West India 
islands amounted to upwards of thirty millions ; that a fur- 
ther property of many millions was employed in the com- 
merce, created by the said islands ; and that the profits and 
produce of these immense capitals, which ultimately centered 
in Great Britain, would be deranged and endangered, by 
the continuance of the American troubles. The petitioners 
were admitted to a hearing ; whea Mr. Glover, as their 
agent, ably demonstrated the folly and danger of persevering 
in the contest ; but without any effect. The immediate co- 
ercion of the colonies was resolved upon : and the ministry 
would not suffer themselves to be diverted from its execution. 
They were confident of success, if they could once bring the 
controversy to the decision of arms. They expected more 
from conquest, than they could promise themselves by 
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negociation op compromise. The free constitutions of the 
colonies, and their rapid progress in population, were beheld 
with a jealous eye, as the natural means of independence. 
They conceived the most effectual method, of retaining them 
long, would be to reduce them soon. They hoped to be able 
to extinguish remonstrance and debate, by such a speedy and 
decisive conquest, as would give them an opportunity to new- 
model the colonial constitutions, on such principles as would 
prevent future altercations, on the subject of their chartered 
rights. Every representation, that tended to retard or ob- 
struct the coercion of the colonies, was therefore considered 
as tending only to prolong the controversy. Confident of vic- 
tory, and believing that nothing short of it would restore the 
peace of the empire, the ministry turned a deaf ear to all pe- 
titions and representations. They even presumed, that the 
petitioners, when they found Great Britain determined on 
war, would assist in carrying it on with vigour, in order to 
expedite the settlement of the dispute. They took it for 
granted, that, when the petitioning towns were convinced, 
that a renewal of the commercial intercourse, between the 
two countries, would Ije sooner obtained by going on, than 
turning back, the same interest, which led them at first to 
petition, would lead them afterwards to support coercive 
-measures, as the most effectual and shortest way of securing 
commerce from all future interruptions. 

The determination of ministers, to persevere, was also for- 
warded by hopes of the defection of New York from her sis- 
ter colonies. They flattered thein&elves, that, when one link 
of the continental chain gave way, it would be easy to make 
*n impression on the disjointed extremities. 

Every attempt to close the breach, which bad been open- 
ed by the former parliament, having failed, and the ministry 
having made up their minds, on the mode of proceeding with 
the colonists, their proposed plan was briefly unfolded. This 
was to send a greater force to America, and to bring in a 
temporary act, to put a stop to all the foreign trade of the 
New England colonies, till they should make proper submit 
ajops and acknowledgments. An address to his majesty was, 
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at the same time, moved to " beseech him to take the most 
effectual measures, to enforce due obedience to the laws and 
authority of the supreme legislature." 

Truly critical was the moment to the union of the empire. 
A new parliament might, without the charge of inconsisten- 
cy, have repealed acts, passed by a former one, which had 
been found inconvenient on experiment ; but pride and pas* 
sion, under the specious names of national dignity, and zeal 
for the supremacy of parliament, induced the adoption of 
measures, for immediately compelling die submission of the 
colonies. 

The repeal of a few acts of parliament would, at this time, 
have satisfied America. Though she had been extending her 
claims, yet she was still willing that Great Britain should 
monopolize her trade, and that the parliament should regu- 
late it for the common benefit of the empire. Nor was she 
disposed to abridge bis majesty of any of his usual preroga- 
tives. This authority was sufficient for the mother country, 
to retain the colonists, in a profitable state of subordination, 
and yet not so much as to be inconsistent with their claims, 
or the security of their most important interests. Britain 
viewed the matter in a different light. To recede, at this 
time, would be to acknowledge, that the ministry had hitherto 
been in the wrong \ a concession rarely made by private per- 
sons, and more rarely by men in public stations. The lead- 
ing members in parliament, not distinguishing the opposition 
of freemen to unconstitutional innovation, from the turbu- 
lence of licentious mobs breaking over the bounds of law 
and constitution, supposed that to redress grievances was to 
renounce sovereignty. This inference, in some degree, re- 
sulted from the broad basis, which they had assigned to the 
claims of the mother country. If, as was contended, on the 
part of Great Britain, they had a right to bind the colonies, 
in all cases whatsoever, and the power of parliament over them 
were absolute and unlimited, they were precluded from re- 
scinding any act of theirs, however oppressive, when de- 
manded as a matter of right. They were too highly im- 
pressed with ideas of their unlimited authority, to repeal any 
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of their laws, on the principle, that they had not a constitu- 
tional power to enact them, and too unwise to adopt the same 
measure on the ground of political expediency. Unfortunate- 
ly for both countries, two opinions were generally held, 
neither of which was, perhaps, true in its utmost extent, and 
one of which was most assuredly false. The ministry and 
parliament of England proceeded on the idea, that the claims 
of the colonists amounted to absolute independence, and that 
a fixed resolution to renounce the sovereignty of Great Bri- 
tain was concealed, under the specious pretext of a redress of 
grievances. The Americans, on the other hand, were equal- 
ly confident, that the mother country not only harboured de- 
signs unfriendly to their interests, but seriously intended to 
introduce arbitrary government Jealousies of each other 
were reciprocally indulged, to the destruction of all confi- 
dence, and to the final dismemberment of the empire. 

In discussing the measures proposed by the minister, for 
the coercion of the colonies, the whole ground of the Ameri- 
can controversy was traversed. The comparative merits of 
concession and coercion were placed in every point of view. 
Some of the minority, in both houses of parliament, pointed 
out the dangers that would attend a war with America ; the 
likelihood of the interference of other powers; and the pro- 
bability of losing, and the impossibility of gaining any thing 
more than was already possessed. On the other hand, the 
friends of the ministry asserted, that the Americans had been 
long aiming at independence; that they were magnifying 
pretended grievances, to cover a premeditated revolt ; that it 
was the business and duty of Englishmen, at every hazard, 
to prevent its completion, and to bring them back to a re- 
membrance that their present greatness was owing to the 
mother country ; and that even their existence had been 
purchased at an immense expense of British blood and trea- 
sure. They acknowledged the danger to be great; but said 
" it must be encountered ; that every day's delay increased 
the evil ; and that it would be base and cowardly to shift off, 
for the present, an unavoidable contest, which must fall with 
accumulated weight on the heads of their posterity," Thp 
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danger of foreign interference was denied. It was contend- 
ed, that an appearance of vigorous measures, with a further 
reinforcement of troops at Boston, would be sufficient to quell 
the disturbances. It was also urged, that the friends of go- 
vernment were both strong and numerous, and only waited 
for proper support, and favourable circumstances, to declare 
themselves. - 

After long and warm debates, and one or two protests, the 
ministerial plans were carried by great majorities. In con- 
sequence thereof, on the 9th of February, 1775, a joint ad- 
dress, from both lords and commons, was presented to his 
majesty, in which, " they returned thanks for the communi- 
. cation of the papers, relative to the state of the British colo- 
nies in America ; gave it as their opinion, that a rebellion 
actually existed in the province of Massachusetts j besought 
his majesty, that he would take the most effectual measures, 
to enforce due obedience to the laws and authority of the su- 
preme legislature, and begged, in the most solemn manner, 
to assure his majesty, that it was their fixed resolution, at 
Die hazard of their lives and properties, to stand by his ma- 
jesty against all rebellious attempts, in the maintenance 
of the just rights of his majesty, and of the two houses of par- 
liament" 

The lords, Richmond, Craven, Archer, Abergavenny, Rock- 
ingham, Wycombe, Courtenay, Torrington, Ponsonby, Choi- 
mondely, Abingdon, Rutland, Camden, Effingham, Stan- 
hope, Scarborough, Fitzwilliam, and Tankerville, protested 
against this address, " as founded on no proper parliamen- 
tary information, being introduced by refusing to suffer the 
presentation of petitions against it ; as following the rejec- 
tion of every mode of conciliation ; as holding out no sub- 
stantial offer of redress of grievances ; and as promising sup- 
port to those ministers, who had inflamed America, and 
grossly misconducted the affairs of Great Britain. 5 ' 

By the address, against which this protest was entered, 
the parliament of Great Britain passed the Rubicon. In 
former periods, it might be alleged, that the claims of 
the colonies were undefined, and that their unanimous re- 
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solution to defend them, was unknown : but after a free re- 
presentation from twelve provinces had stated their rights, 
and pledged themselves to each other to support them, and 
their determinations were known, a resolution that a rebel- 
lion actually existed, and that, at the hazard of their lives 
and properties, they would stand by his majesty, against all 
rebellious attempts, was a virtual declaration of war. Both 
parties were now bound, in consequence of their own acts, to 
submit their controversy to a decision of arms. Issue was 
joined, by the approbation congress had given to the Suffolk 
resolves, and by this subsequent joint address of both houses 
of parliament to his majesty. It is probable, that neither 
party, in the beginning, intended to go thus far; but by the 
inscrutable operations of Providence, each was permitted to 
adopt such measures as not only rent the empire, but involved 
them both, with their own consent, in all the calamities of a 
long and bloody war. The answer from the throne, to the 
joint address of parliament, contained assurances of taking 
the most speedy and effectual measures, for enforcing due 
obedience to the laws, and authority of the supreme legisla- 
ture. This answer was accompanied with a message to the 
commons, in which they were informed, that some augmen- 
tation to the forces by sea and land would be necessary. An 
augmentation of four thousand three hundred and eighy-three 
men to the land forces, and of two thousand seamen, to be 
employed for the ensuing year, was accordingly asked for, 
and carried without difficulty. With the first, it was stated, 
that the force at Boston would be ten thousand men, a num- 
ber supposed to be sufficient for enforcing the laws. Other 
schemes, in addition to a military force, were thought ad- 
visable for promoting the projected coercion of the colonies. 
With this view a punishment was proposed, so universal in 
its operation, that it was expected the inhabitants of the New 
England colonies, to obtain a riddance of its heavy pressure, 
would interest themselves in procuring a general submission 
to parliament. Lord North moved for leave to bring in a 
bill "to restrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of 
Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, the colonies of 
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Connecticut and Abode Island, and Providence Plantations 
in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Bri- 
tish islands in thfc West Indies, and to prohibit such pro- 
vinces and colonies from carrying on any fishery on the banks 
of Newfoundland, or other places therein to be mentioned, 
under certain conditions, and for a limited time/ 9 The mo- 
tion for this bill was supported, by declaring, that, as the 
Americans had refused to trade with the mother country, 
thty ought not to be permitted to trade with any other. Kr 
was known that the New England colonies carried on a cir- 
cuitous trade and fishery, on the banks of Newfoundland, to 
n great extent. To cut them off from this resource, they 
were legislatively forbidden to fish, or to carry on foreign 
trade. It was presumed, that the wants of a large body of 
people, deprived of employment, would create a clamour in 
Savour of reconciliation* 

The BHtish ministry expected to excite the same temper 
in the unemployed New England men, that congress meant 
to raise by the non-importation agreement, among the Bri- 
tish merchants and manufacturers. The motion, for this bill, 
brought into view the whole of the American controversy. 
The opposers of it said, that its cruelty exceeded the exam- 
ples of hostile rigour with avowed enemies ; for that, in the 
most dangerous wars, the fishing craft was universally 
spared. They desired the proposer of the bill to recollect, 
that he had often spoken of the multitude of friends he had 
in those provinces, and that now he confounded the innocent 
with the guilty ; friends with enemies ; and involved his own 
partizans in one common ruin with his opposers. They al- 
leged further, that the bill would operate against the people 
of Great Britain ; as the people of New England were in 
debt to them, and had no other means of paying that debt, 
but through the fishery, and the circuitous trade dependent on 
it It was observed, that the fishermen, being cut off from 
employment, must turn soldiers ; and that, therefore, while 
they were provoking the Americans to resistance, by one set 
of acts, they were furnishing them with the means of re» 
crating an army by another* 
vox. i; 52 
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The favourers of the bill denied the charge of severity, at' 
leging that the colonists could not complain of any distress 
the bill might bring on them, as they not only deserved it, 
but had set the example ; and that they had entered into on- 
lawful combinations to rain the merchants and manufacturers 
of Great Britain. It was said, that, if any foreign power had 
offered a similar insult or injury, the whole nation would 
have demanded satisfaction. They contended that it was a 
bill of humanity and mercy ; for, said they, the colonists 
have incurred all the penalties of rebellion, and are4iable to 
the severest military execution. Instead of inflicting the ex- 
tent of what they deserved, the bill only proposes to bring 
them to their senses, by restricting their trade. They urged 
further, that the measure was necessary ; for, said they, 
" the Americans have frequently imposed on us, by threaten- 
ing to withdraw their trade, hoping through mercantile in- 
fluence to bend the legislature to their demands; that this 
was the third time, they had thrown the commerce of Great 
Britain into a state of confusion ; and that both colonies and 
commerce were better lost, than preserved on such terms. 
They added further, that they must either relinquish their 
connection with America, or fix it on such a basis, as would 
prevent a return of these evils. They admitted the bill to be 
coercive; but said, " that the coercion, which put the speedi- 
est end to the dispute, was eventually the most merciful." 

In the progress of the bill, a petition from the merchants 
and traders of London, who were interested in the American 
commerce, was presented against it They were beard by 
their agent, Mr. David Barclay ; and a variety of witnesses 
were examined before the house. In the course of their 
evidence it appeared, that, in the year 1764, the four pro- 
vinces of New England employed, in their several fisheries, 
no less than forty-five thousand eight hundred and eighty 
ton of shipping, and six thousand and two men ; and that 
the produce of their fisheries that year, in foreign markets, 
amounted to S£2,220L 16s. sterling. It also appeared, that 
the fisheries had very much increased since that time ; that 
all the materials used in them, except salt, and the timber of 
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"*•%• Much the vessels were butt, were purchased from Great Bri- 



* 



tain $ and that the net proceeds of the whole were remitted 
thither. All this information was disregarded. After much 
opposition in both houses, and a protest in the house of lords, 
£' the bill was, by a great majority, finally ratified. So intent 
•'4 '.were the ministry and parliament on the coercion of the colo- 
T'V^nists, that every other interest was sacrificed to its accom- 
.. J* '•'jriishmeat. They conceived the question between the two 
-• ;. * countries to be, simply, whether they should abandon their 
^\*' claims, and at once give up all the advantages arising from 
^5 l ?l? T ® pe *CT l ^ r and commerce, or resort to violent measures for 
^. /thju* security. 

^* # 1,7 V^inc» the year 1769, when a secretary of state officially 
',££* $£^$timed all views of an American revenue, little mention 
jC^T; -Jjljl ^to'jjiade of that subject $ but the decided majority, 
* * # " ^*ho voted with the ministry on this occasion, emboldened 
- |^^^ Nortt ? nce more te present it to the view of his country- 
^•^*env fib,* therefore, brought into parliament a scheme, 




.** 



J^.!^urrj»dliiftpn passed on the 80th of February, and was as 

. ? # ^>«Jiasolved, that, when the governor, council, and / Assem- 
•V •W r i or 'general court, of any of his majesty's provinces or 
. *% > ^Ioiui* in America, shall propose to make provision accord- 
V- • •Jl^g to the condition, circumstances, and situations of such 
•^vt^^viniSeJ or. colony, for contributing their proportion for the 
>' J- % *Xommon defence, such proportion to be raised under the au- 
, ;. ^ Hhority of the general court or general assembly of such pro- 
vince or colony, and disposable by parliament, and shall en- 
gage to make provision, also, for the^upport of the civil go- 
vernment, and the administration of justice in such province 
caV colony, it will be proper, if such proposal shall be ap- 
proved by his majesty, and the two houses of parliament, and 
for so long as such provision shall be made accordingly, to 
•forbear, in respect of such province or colony, to levy any 
duty, tax, or assessment, except only such duties as it may 
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be expedient to continue to levy or to impose for the regnbu - je- 
tton of commerce; the net produce of the duties last mention- 
ed, to be carried to the account of sock province or colony. • 
respectively." m gj[ 

This was introduced by the minister, to a long speech, in 'i ;• 
which he asserted, that it would be an infallible touch-stone ^ y 
to try the Americans. « If," said he, « their opposition he • / 
only founded on the principles which they pretend, they most * / 
agree with this proposition ; but if they have designs in con- 
templation, different from those they avow, their refusal will '\jr 
convict them of duplicity." The opposition to the minny^ / 
ter*8 motion originated among those who had supported hlm'^4** 
in previous questions. They objected to the proposal, that, in' , _ •' > 
effect, it was an acknowledgment of something grievouf- in; *££ 
the idea of taxing America by parliament; and that ijwaa*!;;*/* 
therefore, a departure from their own principles. They con- .* * 
tended, that it was improper to make concessions to rebel^*.^ '. 
with arms in their hands ; or to enter into any nie^reifor*^^ 
a settlement with the Americans, in which they did not, as *\ to?' 
preliminary > acknowledge the supremacy of parliament The " V' .* 
minister was likely to be deserted by some of M9 partisans,-* wj 
till others explained the consistency of tbe scheme with thei&.nA 
former declarations. It was said, « what shall "pariiament* ?" ; 
lose by\acceding to this resolution ? Not the right of taxing.: # ' 
America ; for this is most expressly reserved. Not the pro- •• *y 
fitable exercise of this right ; for it proposed to enforce the •. * 
only essential part of taxation, by compelling the America^ ♦ '• . 
to raise not only what they, but what we, think reasonable." •/. 
We are not going to war for triiee, and a vain point of ho- . VJ 
nour; but for substantial revenfte." The minister farther' ^ 
declared, that he did not expect bis proposition to be generally. . % 
relished by the Americans. But, said he, if it do no good in 
the colonies, it will do good here. It will unite the people • 
of England, by holding out to them a distinct object of re- '"* 
venue. He added further, as it tends to unite England, it is 
likely to disunite America: for if only one province accept ' 
the offer, their confederacy, which only makes them formida- 
ble, will be broken. 
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The op|M*em of ministry attacked the propoaitian, with 
the combined force of wit and argument. They animadveit- 
ed on the inconsistency of holding forth the game resolution 
m. as a measure of concession, and as an assertion of authority* 
They remarked, that, hitherto, it had been constantly denied, 
# that they had any contest about an American revenue ; and 
that the whole had been a dispute about obedience to trade- 
laws, and the general legislative authority of parliament : 
but now ministers suddenly changed their language, and pro* 
poaed to interest the nation $ and console the manufacturers, 
• and animate the soldiery, by persuading them, that it is not 
a contest for empty honour, but for the acquisition of a sub- 
stantial revenue. It was said, that the Americans would be 
as effectually taxed, without their consent, by being compell- 
ed to pay a gross sum, as by an aggregate of small duties to 
the same amount ; and that this scheme of taxation exceeded, 
in oppression, any that the rapacity of mankind had hitherto 

• f devised. In other oases, a specific sum was demanded ; and 

the people might reasonably presume that Hie remainder was 

* their own : bat here they were wholly in the dark, as to the 
• '* extent of the demand. 

, This proposition, however, for conciliation, though dis- 
relished by many of the friends of ministry, was carried, on 
a division of two hundred and. seventy-four to eighty-eight. 
On its transmission to the colonies, it did not produce the 
effects of disunion expected from it It was unanimously 
rejected. For the resolutions of congress, see Appendix, 
No. II. 

Other plans for conciliation with the colonies, founded on 
principles very different from those which were the basis of 
lord North's conciliatory motion, were brought forward, in 
the house of commons ; but without receiving its approbation. 
The most remarkable of these was proposed by Mr. Edmund 
Burke, in a speech which, for strength of argument, extent 
of information, and sublimity of language, would bear a com- 
parison with the most finished performance that ancient or 
modern times have produced. In his introduction to this 
admirable speech, he examined and explained the natural 
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and accidental circumstances of the colonies, with respect to 
situation, resources, number* population, commerce, fisheries, 
and agriculture; and from these considerations showed their 
importance* He then inquired into their unconquerable spi- 
rit of freedom; which he traced to its original sources. 
From these circumstances, he inferred the line of policy 
which should be pursued with regard to America. He showed 
that all proper plans of government mast he adapted to the 
feelings, established habits, and received opinions of the peo* 
pie. On these principles, be reprobated all plans of govern* 
ing the colonies by force ; and proposed, as the ground-work 
of his plan, that the colonists should be admitted to an inter- 
est in the constitution* He then went into an historical de- 
tail of the manner, in which British privileges had been ex* 
tended to Ireland, Wales, ami the counties palatine of Ches- 
ter and Durham ; the state of confusion before that event ; 
and the happy consequences which followed it He contend- 
ed, that a communication, to the members, of an interest in 
the constitution, was the great ruling principle of British 
government. He, therefore, proposed to go back to the old 
policy for governing the colonies. He was for a parliamentary 
acknowledgment of the legal competency of the colonial as- 
semblies, for the support of their government in peace, and 
for public aids in time of war. He maintained the futility of 
parliamentary taxation, as a method of supply. He stated, 
that much had been given in the old way of colonial grant ; 
that, from the year 1748 to 1763, the journals of the house of 
commons repeatedly acknowledged, that the colonies not only 
gave, but gave to satiety ; and that, from the time, in which 
parliamentary imposition had superseded the free gifts of the 
provinces, there was much discontent, and little revenue. 
He, therefore, moved six resolutions, affirmatoiy of these 
facte ; and grounded on them resolutions, for repealing the 
acts complained of by the Americans, trusting to the liberal- 
ity of their future voluntary contributions. This plan of 
conciliation, which promised immediate peace to the whole 
empire, and a lasting obedience of the colonies, though re* 
commended by the charms bf the most persuasive eloquence, 
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and supported by the most convincing arguments, was by a 
great majority rejected* 

Mr. D. Hartley, not discouraged by the negative, which 
had been given to Mr. Burke's scheme, came forward with 
another fen* the same purpose. This proposed, that a letter 
of requisition should be sent to the colonies, by the secretary 
of state, on a motion from the house, for a contribution to 
the expenses of the whole empire. He meant to leave, to tbe 
provincial assemblies, the right to judge of the expedience, 
amount, and application of the grant In confidence that 
the colonies would give freely, when called on, in this consti- 
tutional way, he moved, to suspend the acts complained of by 
the Americans. This was also rejected. 

Another plan, inserted, at length, in the Appendix, No. III. 
was digested in private, by Dr. Franklin, on the part of the 
Americans, and Dr. Fothergill and David Barclay, on behalf 
of the British ministry. There appeared a disposition to 
concede something considerable on both sides ; but tbe whole 
came to nothing, in consequence of an inflexible determina- 
tion to refuse a repeal of the act of parliament for altering 
the chartered government of Massachusetts. Dr. Franklin, 
agreed, that the tea destroyed should be paid for ; the Bri- 
tish ministers, that the Boston port act should be repealed : 
but the latter contended, "that the late Massachusetts acts, 
being real amendments of their constitution, must, for that 
reason, be continued, as well as to be a standing example of 
the power of parliament" On the other hand, it was declared 
by Dr. Franklin, " that, while the parliament claimed and 
exercised a power of internal legislation for the colonies, and 
of altering American constitutions at pleasure, there»could be 
no agreement ; as that would render the Americans unsafe in 
every privilege they enjoyed, and would leave them nothing 
in which they could be secure," 

This obstinate adherence to support parliament, in a power 
of altering the laws and charters of the provinces, particularly 
to enforce their late laws for new-modelHng the chartered 
constitution of Massachusetts, was the fatal rock, by dashing 
on which the empire brake in twain $ for every other point, 
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in dispute between the two countries, seemed in a fair w»y 
for an amicable compromise. 

The fishery bill was speedily followed by another, for re- 
straining the trade and commerce of the colonies and pro- 
vinces of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Sooth Carolina. The reasons assigned for this were the 
same with those offered for the other. These provinces had 
adopted the continental association. The British minister 
thought it proper, that, as they had voluntarily interdicted 
themselves from trade with Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
West Indies, they should be restrained from it with all other 
parts of the world. He contended, that the inhabitants of 
the colonies might render this act a dead letter, by relin- 
quishing their own resolution*, as then they would meet with 
no restraint in carrying on trade in its ancient legal channel. 
It is remarkable, that three of the associated colonies, vis. 
New York, Delaware, and North Carolina, were omitted in 
this restraining bill. Whatever might be the view of the 
British ministry for this discrimination, it was considered in 
the colonies as calculated to promote disunion among them. 
It is certain, that the colonies, exempted from its operation, 
might have reaped a golden harvest from the exemption in 
their favour, had they been disposed to avail themselves of it : 
but such was the temper of the times, that a renunciation of 
immediate advantage in favour of the public was fashionable. 
The selfish passions, which, in seasons of peace, are too of- 
ten the cause of quarrels, were hushed by the pressure of 
common danger. 

The exempted colonies spurned the proffered favour, and 
submitted to the restraints imposed on their less favoured 
neighbours, so as to be equal sharers of their fate. The in- 
dulgence granted to New York, in being kept out of this re- 
straining bill, was considered by some as a premium for her 
superior loyalty. Her assembly had refused to approve the 
proceedings of the congress, and had, in some other in- 
stances, discovered less warmth than the neighbouring legis- 
latures. Much was expected from her moderation. At the 
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very time the British parliament was framing the restraining 
acts just mentioned, the constitutional assembly of New York 
petitioned for a redress of their grievances. -Great stress 
had been laid on the circumstance, that congress was not a 
legal assembly ; and the want of constitutional sanction had 
been assigned as a reason for the neglect, with which their 
petition had been treated. Much praise had been lavished 
on the colony of New York, for its moderation ; and occasion 
bad been taken, from their refusing to approve the proceed- 
ings of the congress, to represent the resolutions and claims 
of that body to be more the ebullitions of incendiaries, than 
the sober sentiments of the temperate citizens. It was both 
unexpected and confounding to those who supported these 
opinions, that the representation and remonstrance of the 
very loyal assembly of New York stated, " that an exemption 
from internal taxation, and the exclusive right of providing 
for their own civil government, and the administration of 
justice in the colony, were esteemed by them as their un- 
doubted and unalienable rights." 

A motion being made, in the house of commons, for bring- 
ing up this representation and remonstrance of the assembly 
of New York, it was amended, on the suggestion of lord 
North, by adding, « in which the assembly claim to them- 
selves rights derogatory to, and inconsistent with, the legis- 
lative authority of parliament, as declared by the declaratory 
act" The question, so amended, being put, passed in the 
negative. The fate of this representation extinguished the 
hopes of those moderate persons, both in the parent state and 
the colonies, who flattered themselves, that the disputes, sub- 
sisting between the two countries, might be accommodated 
by the mediation of the constitutional assemblies. Two con- 
clusions were drawn from this transaction; both of which 
were unfriendly to a reconciliation. The decided language, 
with which the loyal assembly of New York elaimed exemp- 
tion from parliamentary taxation, proved to the people of 
Great Britain, that the colonists, however they might differ 
in modes of opposition, or in degrees of warmth, were, never- 
veto. i. 53 
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theless, united in that fundamental principle. The rejection 
of their representation proved, that nothing more was to be 
expected from proceeding in the constitutional Channel of the 
legal assemblies, than from the new system of a continental 
congress. Solid revenue and unlimited supremacy were the 
objects of Great Britain ; and exemption from parliamentary 
taxation, that of the most moderate of the colonies. So wide 
were the claims of the two countries from each other, that to 
reconcile them on any middle ground seemed to be impossible. 
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